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Causes  of  the  early  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France-Mtl-- 
ence  of  the  Vaudois— Corruption  of  the  GaUican  Church— Indiffer- 
ence of  the  PubUc  Authorities  to  Religious  Purity— Luther  refers 
his  Controversy  with  Eckius  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Sorbonne— 
Its  Determination  against  him— Reformed  Preachmg  m  the  Dio- 
^ess  of  Meaux— Punislmient  of  the  Offenders— Cruel  Martyrdom 
of  Jean  Le  Clerc— Singular  Tlieatrical  Representation  before 
Francis  I.— Martydom  of  Louis  Berquin— The  Gennan  Protestants 
communicate  the  League  of  Smalcalde  to  Francis  I.— Montish 
Fraud  at  Orleans— Hopes  of  the  French  Reformed— The  lear  ot 
Placards— Expiatory-  Procession— Fierce  Edict  and  cruel  Execu- 
tions—Francis temporizes  with  the  German  Protestants— His 
Duplicity— Sketch  of  Calvin's  History. 

The  annals  of  an  oppressed  and  struggling  churcli 
are  far  more  likely  to  afford  events  of  powerful  in- 
terest than  those  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  ;  for  it  is 
in  seasons  of  distress  and  suffering,  of  privation^ 
contumely,  and  persecution,  that  the  loftier  passions 
of  our  nature  are  most  strongly  ehcited.  No  por- 
tion of  Christendom  has  undergone  severer  trials  for 
the  sake  of  truth  than  Protestant  France ;  and  none, 
therefore,  may  reward  our  inquiries  with  a  richer 
harvest  of  varied  and  attractive  incident. 

It  is  little  necessary  to  ask  what  few  gleams  of 
faint  and  scattered  light  preluded,  in  that  country^ 
the  glorious  day-spring  which  burst  upon  all  Europ*?? 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  XVIth  century.  Some 
ghmmerings,  but  scarcely  of  so  great  brightness  as 
has  occasionally  been  asserted,  may  have  broken  in 
upon  the  darkness  of  the  plains  below,  through  the 
passes  of  the  Alpine  valleys.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Vaudois,  who  dwelt  apart  in 
that  secluded  Goshen,  were  confined  to  the  naiTOw 
limits  of  their  own  fastnesses ;  that  they  possessed 
little  ability,  and  probably  much  less  wish,  of  adding 
proselytes  to  a  faith  which,  if  better  known  and 
more  widely  extended,  might  attract  more  frequent 
and  more  cruel  persecutions  than  those  from  which 
they  had  occasionally  suffered.  The  influence  of 
those  remote  shepherds,  therefore,  could  be  but 
slight  and  local ;  and  we  may  trace  the  causes  of 
the  early  admission  into  France  of  the  Reformed 
Doctrine  and  its  rapid  subsequent  diffusion,  to  the 
deep  sense  with  which  great  part  of  the  nation  was 
impressed,  of  the  gross  corruption  of  its  existing 
church,  rather  than  to  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  a  better  creed.  The  disease  was  acutely  felt, 
and  a  remedy,  therefore,  when  proffered,  Avas  eagerly 
accepted ;  not  with  a  direct  knowledge  of  its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  nor  of  the  specific  virtues  of  the 
salutary  herbs  from  which  it  was  extracted,  but  with 
a  confident  belief  that  God  was  the  physician  who 
administered  the  cup,  and  therefore  that  it  must  be 
mighty  to  save — Speak  the  icord  onhj,  and  thy  servant 
shall  be  healed. 

This  feeling,  however,  was  not  general ;  nor  did 
it  exist,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  powerful  of 
the  land.  Louis  XII.  indeed,  some  time  before  the 
epoch  at  which  our  narrative  will  commence,  had 
paid  a  distinguished  tribute  to  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  Vaudois ;  when  having  been  stimulated  to 
their  extermination  by  the  bigotry  of  Pius  III.,  he 
■wisely  and  generously  first  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  habits  of  the  accused.  The  result  of  that 
investigation  demonstrated  the  pureness  and  inoffen- 
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siveness  of  the  mountaineers ;  and  the  king  swore 
by  all  the  saints  that,  notwithstanding  their  heresy, 
they  were  far  better  men  than  either  himself  or  any 
of  his  other  subjects.  The  same  prince  at  one  tmie 
also  had  been  forward  in  expressing  detestation  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pontificate,  and  a  fixed  resolve 
that  it  should  be  overthrown ;  and  Perdam  Bahylonis 
nomen  was  the  legend  of  a  golden  coin  which  he 
struck  at  Naples,  in  the  heat  of  his  contest  with 
Julius  II.  But  they  were  civil  interests  and  secular 
rio-hts  alone  which  he  regarded ;  and  no  doubts  as 
to^'rehgious  truth  can  be  discovered  in  either  of 
these  transactions.  The  Vaudois  might  be  guileless 
and  virtuous  after  their  fashion ;  but  nevertheless  they 
were  heretics :  the  Pope  was  a  monster  of  temporal 
ambition,  whom,  as  such,  it  was  the  pohcy  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth  to  restrain;  but  the  Babylon 
which  Louis  vowed  to  destroy  was  not  the  spiritual 
Babylon,  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and 
alominations,  drunken  ivith  the  blood  of  the  saints  and 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  The  monarch  of 
France  was  fully  prepared  to  strip  Rome  of  her^ie 
linen,  and  purple  and  scarlet  decked  ivith  gold,  and 
ryrecious  stones,  and  pearls,  but  he  was  not  equally 
prepared  to  come  out  of  her  himself,  and  to  invite  his 
people  also  to  come  out  of  her,  that  they  be  not  partakers 
of  her  sins,  and  that  they  receive  not  of  her  plagues. 

It  was  in  a  similarly  worldly  spirit  that  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  remonstrated  so  vigorously,  not 
many  years  afterward,  when  Francis  I.,  soon  after 
his  accession,  had  consented  to  an  abolition  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  That  treaty,  into  the  obscure 
origin  of  which  this  is  not  the  fitting  place  to  in- 
quire, had  preserved  to  France,  even  from  the 
Xmth  century,  the  free  election  of  her  own  pre- 
lates ;  and  had  thus  averted  from  her  the  simomacal 
collations  of  the  papacy,  and  the  long  tram  of  abuses 
incident  to  foreign  patronage.  The  young  king, 
however,  aUured  by  the  specious  hope  of  estabUsh- 
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ment  in  Italy,  througli  alliance  with  Leo  X.,  rashly- 
Dee.  14,  agreed  to  purchase  his  aid  by  the  surren- 
1515.  (jer  of  those  most  important  privileges. 
When  the  Concordat  of  Bologna,  by  which  the 
new  spiritual  relations  with  the  Holy  See  were 
arranged,  had  been  read  in  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
avowed  by  Francis,  and  presented  by  him  to  his 
parliament  of  Paris  for  registration,  the  proposal 
was  met  by  an  indignant  remonstrance  and  appeal. 
Bitter,  however,  as  is  the  language  employed  in  that 
memorial  against  the  "  damnable  ambition"  and  the 
"  detestable  avarice"  of  the  Romish  See,  the  vio- 
lence which  it  was  ever  insatiably  offering  against 
all  human  rights,  it  exactions,  its  usurpations,  its 
pestiferous  nominations  of  unfitting  ministers  to  the 
destruction  of  souls,  and  its  plagLie-spot  of  simony ; 
not  one  syllable  is  addressed  against  its  far  more 
crying  perversion  of  Scripture,  its  abandonment  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  apostacy  from 
the  true  institution  of  Christ.* 

Again,  when  Tetzel,  by  dint  of  frontless  assurance 
and  false  Latin,t  was  replenishing  the  treasury  of 
the  Vatican,  and  cheating  simple-hearted  sinners 
into  a  fancied  barter  of  salvation  for  gold,  it  was 
j,jg  not  against  the  flagitious  doctrine  of  Indul- 
gences in  general  that  the  faculty  of  Paris 
lifted  its  cry  ;  but  against  a  single  proposition,  which 
affected  the  balance  of  accounts,  and  the  value  re- 
ceived in  this  retail  huckstery  for  souls.  "  Who- 
ever," says  an  ancient  canon  revived  for  the  imme- 
diate  purpose,   "  whoever   drops  a  teston  into  the 

■*  This  Appeal  is  printed  at  length  by  Loescherus  in  his  Acta  et 
Documenta,  i.  554,  and  may  be  found  also  in  Gerdesius,  Hist.  Refor- 
mationis,  i.  Monumenta,  p.  60. 

t  The  Dip]omata  witli  Mliich  Tetzel  was  furnished  for  sale  Avere 
printed  forms,  with  blank  spaces  for  the  names  of  tlie  purchasers, 
and  the  necessary  pronouns  (he,  slie,  his,  her,  <fcc.)  to  be  filled  up 
by  his  owTi  hand,  as  occasion  required.  In  one  of  tliese  Indulgences, 
given  at  length  by  Gerdesius  {ut  sup.  p.  1^,)  tlie  following  clause 
occurs  :  ideo  auforitate  ApostoHcri,  nobis  trnditn,  te  concedinius  facul- 
tateni  eligendi  idoneum  secularc.m,  &c.  The  oifending  TE  in  tllis  passage 
\%  in  the  autograph  of  Tetzel. 
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coffer  for  the  crusade,  in  behalf  of  a  soul  now  in 
Purgatory,  delivers  that  soul,  so  that  it  infallibly 
proceeds  at  that  very  moment  to  Paradise.  There- 
fore, by  paying  ten  testons  for  ten  souls,  or  a  thou- 
sand testons  for  a  thousand  souls,  all  those  souls 
respectively,  without  doubt,  pass  directly  to  Para- 
dise." This  proposition,  said  the  assembled  doctors, 
is  false,  scandalous,  rashly  asserted,  and  to  be  rejected 
for  peace  of  conscience  sake.  But  mark  the  rule 
which  they  substituted  in  its  stead.  "  It  is  not  in- 
fallibly certain  that  all  souls  indifferently  which  are 
in  Purgatory,  upon  payment  of  ten  sols  sterUng  into 
the  coffer- for  the  crusade,  immediately,  and  without 
doubt,  pass  into  Paradise.  The  question  must  be 
referred  to  God,  who  accepts  according  to  his  plea- 
sure, the  treasure  of  the  church,  applied  to  the 
aforesaid  souls."*  This  proposition,  we  are  assured, 
is  true,  consonant  with  the  opinions  of  all  doctors 
of  law,  both  human  and  divine,  and  affording  en- 
couragement to  the  piety  of  the  faithful.  The 
object  here,  then,  was  to  check  the  lavish  contribu- 
tions diverted  into  foreign  channels  by  the  fears  of 
Purgatory  and  the  hopes  of  Paradise ;  not  by  any 
means  to  deny  the  inexhaustible  treasure  of  super- 
abmidant  merits,  of  which  the  Pope  asserted  that  he 
held  the  keys.  These  he  was  at  liberty  to  enjoy, 
and  even  to  sell  in  moderation ;  but  he  was  not  to 
estabUsh  a  monopoly,  nor  to  exclude  all  other  traders 
from  the  market.  No  one,  it  was  thought,  would 
grudge  a  penny  for  the  redemption  of  his  grandsire's 
soul  from  the  pain  of  cleansing  fires,  provided  that 
after  the  disbursement  he  was  quite  certain  of  re- 
ceiving his  pemiyworth ;  and  thus  all  the  pence  in 
France  would  in  time  find  their  way  to  Rome.  But 
once  raise  a  shadow  of  suspicion,  a  misgiving,  how- 
ever faint,  a  doubt,  however  slender,  tjiat  the  money 
is  not  quite  safely  invested;  that  there  maybe  some 

*  Qualijicatio  duarum  propositionum  ad  Indulgentias  CruciaUe   perti' 
nentes,  Parisiis  definita,  anno  1518.    Id.  Und.  p.  113. 
B  2 
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fla^v  in  the  title  of  the  estate  purchased  :  that  there 
is  no  absolute  warranty,  no  downright  pledge  of 
assurance ;  but  that  after  all  it  is  an  adventure,  a 
lottery,  a  game  of  chance,  and  a  speculation  in 
which  they  are  engaged ;  and  those  chapmen  who 
before  would  have  paid  down  on  the  nail,  will  look 
twice  at  their  penny,  consider  the  value  of  ready 
money,  and  perhaps  walk  away  with  it  still  in  their 
pockets.  It  was  in  this  manner,  on  questions  affecting 
their  power  and  their  purses,  and  not  on  any  others, 
that  the  spiritual  and  lay  authorities  of  France,  at 
the  season  of  Luther's  appearance,  raised  opposition 
to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  Rome. 

Slight,  however,  as  was  the  preparation  which 
had  been  made  for  their  growth  and  culture,  two 
years  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  public  avowal 
of  his  principles,  before  Luther  submitted  them  to 
the  solemn  cognizance  of  the  French  divines  ;  and 
the  result,  as  might  be  expected,  was  a  peremptory 
and  unequivocal  condemnation.  In  the  dispute 
which  the  Saxon  Reformer  maintained  with  the 
July,  Romanist  champion,  'Eckius,  at  Leipsic, 
1519.  the  controversy  consumed  twenty  days ; 
during  which  the  points  agitated  concerned  the 
Papal  supremacy.  Purgatory,  and  Indulgences,  re- 
garding which  last  question  Eckius  himself,  we 
are  told,  was  jocose.*  Hoffman,  rector  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  who  presided  as  moderator, 
having  declined  to  pass  judgment  between  the  dis- 
putants, a  reference  was  nuitually  agreed  upon  to 
the  universities  of  Erfurt  and  of  Paris.  To  this 
arrangement  Luther  wilhngly  consented ;  induced, 
as  it  appears,  by  a  declaration  which  the  Sorbonne 

*  De  Tndulgentiis  minore  contentione  disput'itum  est;  imd  ipsi  Eckio 
Jocum  ft  ludum  cieian*.— Melancthon,  Ep.  ad  CEcolampadivm,  ap.  Loes- 
cheri^c^.  Rcf.  iii.  215;  et  Gerdesium,  i.  203.  Melanctlion,  as  well 
as  Peter  Mosellarius,  were  among-  the  auditors  of  this  disputation, 
and  both  of  tliem  have  giA'en  very  detailed  accounts  of  it ;  the  for- 
mer as  above,  the  latter  in  an  Enistle  to  Pflug,  printed  by  Gerdesius, 
ib.  192.  It  is  treated  at  great  leng  h  by  Milner  also,  in  his  Church  His^ 
tory,  iv,  400, 
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had  published  two  years  before,  affirming  councils 
to  be  superior  to  the  Pope ;  and  perhaps  tempted 
also  by  some  rumours  which  had  been  conveyed  to 
him,  and  which  were  perfectly  true,  that  he  was 
not  destitute  of  admirers  among  the  French  eccle- 
siastics. Great  then  must  have  been  his  surprise 
and  disappointment,  when,  after  a  gestation  of  one- 
and-twenty  months,  the  Parisian  faculty  April  15, 
was  delivered  of  a  fierce  denunciation  i52i. 
of  his  opinions.  "Many  impious  men  and  liars," 
said  the  divines,  "  arose  during  the  youth  of 
the  church,  such  as  Hermogenes,  Philetus,  and 
Hymenseus  -,  after  them  appeared  Ebion,  Mar- 
cius,  and  x-Vpelles ;  then  Sabellius,  Manichaeus,  and 
Arius ;  and  in  its  more  advanced  age,  and  nearer 
our  own  times,  Waldo,  Wiclif,  and  John  Huss.  In 
the  present  days  also,  have  sprung  from  that  gene- 
ration of  vipers  certain  sons  of  evil,  born  of  the 
handmaiden  and  illegitimate,  yea,  children  of  the 
devil ;  among  whom  one  of  the  principal  is  Martin 
Luther,  if  we  may  trust  that  it  is  a  real  name  which 
appears  on  the  titles  of  many  writings  attributed  to 
him.  He,  indeed,  like  Hiel,  who  laid  again  the 
foundations  of  Jericho,  in  spite  of  the  curse  of 
Joshua,  has  revived  several  ancient  heresies,  and 
added  others  which  are  new.  He  also  elevates  his 
own  judgment  above  that  of  all  universities ;  he 
despises  the  opinions  of  the  holy  doctors  of  the 
church ;  and,  as  the  summit  of  impiety,  he  endea- 
vours to  weaken  the  decision  of  councils:  as  if 
God,  reserving  truths  necessary  to  salvation  for 
Luther  alone,  had  concealed  them  hitherto  from  the 
church!  as  if  Christ  had  left  his  spouse  even  till 
these  times  in  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  error ! 
What  impious  and  shameless  arrogance,  not  so 
much  deserving  to  be  refuted  by  argument  as  to  be 
repressed  by  bonds,  censures,  fire  and  flame  !"  The 
determination  (as  it  is  called)  then  enumerates  the 
various  heretics  whom  Luther  has  followed  in  the 
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several  works  which  pass  under  his  name,  for  the 
doubt  respecting  their  genuineness  is  gravely  main- 
tained throughout  the  instrument.  The  last  of 
these  works,  De  Captivitate  Bahylonicd,  is  affirmed 
to  rival  the  Koran  in  falsehood.  "  Wlioever  may 
be  its  author,  he  is  assuredly  a  pernicious  enemy  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  an  execrable  awakener  of 
sleeping  blasphemies,  approving,  commending,  and 
extolling  in  that  single  volume  every  insane  monster 
of  heresy  who  has  preceded  him."  In  conclusion, 
the  Sorbonne  avows,  that  "  having  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  fully  discussed  the  whole  mass  of  doc- 
trine attributed  to  Luther,  it  declares  and  adjudges 
it  to  abound  with  detestable  errors,  pernicious  both 
to  faith  and  morals.  All  he  has  written  is  so  couched 
as  to  seduce  the  unlearned  and  to  injure  the  wise  ; 
it  impiously  derogates  from  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  priestly  order;  it  is  avowedly 
schismatical,  opposed  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  blas- 
phemous against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore,  as 
highly  mischievous  to  the  Christian  commonwealth, 
it  should  be  exterminated  and  openly  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  the  author  should  be  compelled  by 
every  possible  judicial  means  to  a  public  adjuration."* 
The  decree  which  we  have  thus  abridged,  was 
attacked  by  Melancthon,  and  not  with  his  customary 
gentleness.  In  an  Apology]  for  Luther,  he  charac- 
terizes the  judgment  of  the  Sorbonne  as  abounding 
with  the  fury  of  women  and  the  impotence  of 
monks ;  and  he  attributes  its  composition  to  some 
hired  scribbler.  That  not  all,  however,  of  the  eccle- 
siastics in  France  assented  to  Luther's  condemna- 
tion, was  soon  evident  by  some  occurrences  in  the 
diocess  of  Meaux.  Bri^onnet,  bishop  of  that  see 
was  among  the  few  exemplary  prelates  of  his  day. 
Zealously  alive  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock, 
he  not  only  personally  laboured  among  them  with- 

*  Gerdesius  iv.  Monuvicnta,  10. 

t  Apologia  adversus  furiosum  Parisiensium  Theohgastrorum  Decretum. 
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out  ceasing,  but  he  invited  also,  as  public  teachers, 
many  of  the  most  devout  and  learned  graduates  of 
the  neighbouring  University  of  Paris.  Several  of 
these  colonists  of  his  diocess  were  already  deeply 
imbued  with  the  new  learning;  and  the  chief  were 
Faber  and  Farel,  who  contributed  by  their  preach- 
ing to  scatter  abroad  the  good  seed  recently  vivified 
in  their  own  bosoms.  The  Cordeliers  whose  profits 
and  congregations  were  sensibly  diminished  by  the 
settlers  whom  Bri9onnet  had  imported,  vigilantly 
observed  and  harshly  represented  both  the  conduct 
and  the  teaching  of  those  ministers  ;  and  when  the 
bishop  supported  his  clergy  with  somewhat  of  in- 
cautious warmth,  and  represented  the  friars  to  be 
cheats,  hypocrites,  and  Pharisees,  the  friars  in  re- 
turn, denounced  the  ministers  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris  as  heretics,  and  the  bishop  himself  as  their 
fosterer.  The  parliament  took  serious  cognizance 
of  the  complaint;  arrested  such  of  the  ^^^5 
ministers  as  had  not  seasonably  withdra-wai 
from  the  approaching  storm,  together  with  the  most 
zealous  of  their  followers,  and  cited  the  bishop  to 
a  personal  appearance.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  latter 
was  readily  established;  and  he  was  dismissed, 
after  a  gentle  admonition  to  observe  greater  discre- 
tion for  the  future,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  prosecuting  the 
less  fortunate  prisoners.  Clear  proofs  of  their 
heresy  were  adduced ;  most  of  them  w^ere  scourged 
through  the  public  thoroughfares  of  Paris,  branded 
with  a  hot  iron  at  Meaux,  and  afterward  banished. 
The  venerable  Faber,  than  in  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
sought  an  asylum  with  the  king's  sister,  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,*  ever  a  beneficent  patroness  of 

*  De  Thou.  vi.  8.  ■where  may  be  found  a  high  character  of  this  de- 
vout and  charitable  Princess,  consort  of  Henrj'  d'Albret.  A  book 
which  she  published  in  1533,  entitled,  Le  Miroir  de  V Ame  picheresse, 
was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  because,  wliile  not  mentionijig 
either  samts  or  monks,  or  any  means  of  justification  beside  the 
blood  of  Cla-igt,  it  contained  a \ersion,  from  Latin  iiUo  French,  cf 
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men  of  letters,  and  an  early  convert  to  the  Sacra- 
mentarian  doctrine.*  He  survived  under  her  pro- 
tection at  Nerac  till  his  hundredth  year.f  Farel 
escaped  to  Geneva,  where  he  afterw^ard  became  well 
known  as  the  chief  friend  and  colleague  of  Calvin. 
Jaques  Povent,  a  disciple  of  Faber,  having  relapsed 
after  abjuration,  was  burned  alive  on  the  Greve,  and 
perhaps  may  be  considered  the  protomartyr  of  the 
French  Reformation.! 

Jean  le  Clerc,  a  woolcomber,  who  had  affixed  a 
paper  to  the  gate  of  the  cathedral  at  Meaux,  reviling 
Indulgences,  and  calling  the  Pope  Antichrist,  was 
among  those  who  were  whipped  and  branded. 
When  his  mother,  no  less  zealous  than  himself,  per- 
ceived the  wound  seared  upon  his  forehead  by  the 

certain  prayers  usually  addi-essed  to  the  Virgin,  which  it  transferred 
to  our  Saviour.  The  queen  avowed  herself  to  be  the  authoress, 
and  demanded  the  interposition  of  the  king,  her  brother,  by  whom 
the  Sorbonne  was  compelled  to  rescind  its  censure. — Gerdesius 
iv.  89. 

*  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  need  not  be  informed  that 
Lutheran  and  Sacramentarian  are  designations  of  two  parties 
strongly  opposed  to  eacli  other  on  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  ; 
but  the  terms  appear  to  have  been  used  indiscriminately  for  the 
early  French  Reformed,  till  both  Avere  superseded  by  that  of  Hugue- 
not. It  might  be  that  the  Romanists  were  ignorant  to  which  of  the 
two  parties  the  heretics  belonged  ;  or  it  might  be  also  that  the  first 
French  converts  were  divided  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius. 

t  A  remarkable  account  of  his  death  is  cited  by  Gerdesius  i.  175, 
note  b. 

t  The  theses  which  Povent,  or  Pavanes  as  he  is  elsewhere  called, 
maintained,  and  for  which  he  was  condemned,  are  preserved  by 
D'Argentre,  i.  30.  They  are  :— 1,  That  Purgatory  is  not  founded  on 
Scripture,  nor  allowed  by  the  Greek  church,  but  invented  by  the 
avarice  of  priests.  2.  That  God  requires  no  vicar,  because  He  is 
omnipotent  3.  That  confession  to  a  priest  is  unnecessary.  4.  That 
implicit  reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  doctors  of  the  church.  5. 
That  addresses  to  the  Virgin  Mary  are  futile.  6.  That  tapers  are  not 
to  be  offered  to  saints.  7.  That  masses  do  not  avail  to  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  that  it  is  better  to  hear  one  sermon  than  100  masses 
8.  That  the  Papal  bulls  and  Indulgences  are  impostures  of  the  devil. 
There  may  be  a  doubt  whetlier  Povent  or  Jean  Chastelaine,  an 
Augustine  friar,  who  preached  the  Reformed  doctrines  at  Metz,  and 
was  burned  alive  at  Vic,  on  Jan.  12,  1525,  was  the  first  French  mar- 
tyr. The  death  of  Chastelaine  occasioned  great  popular  commotion 
at  Metz,  which  city  had  received  the  Lutheran  doctrines  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1523.— Meurissc,  Hist,  de  la  Naissance,  du  Progris,  et 
de  la  Decadence  de  VRirisie  dans  la  VilLe  de  Metz,  p.  3 — 5,  et  seq. 
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burning  iron,  she  exclaimed,  "  Christ  and  his  marks 
for  ever  !"*  Her  son  retired  to  Metz,  where  an  ill- 
judged  act  of  iconoclastic  zeal  soon  exposed  him  to 
a  barbarous  and  most  disproportionate  punishment. 
One  evening  seizing  a  dead  man's  bone  in  the  ce- 
metery of  St.  Louis,  he  shattered  the  nose  of  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  the  diadem  with  which  she 
was  crowned,  the  head  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  the  head  and  hands  of  a  canonized  prebendary 
of  the  cathedral,  and  the  arm  of  a  wooden  image 
of  St.  Fiacre.  These  offences  are  thus  particular- 
ized because  his  judges  professed  in  some  manner 
to  assimilate  their  sentence  to  his  crime,  when  they 
condemned  him  to  the  most  savage  mutilations. 
His  nose  and  right  hand  were  first  cut  oif,  two  or 
three  circles  of  red-hot  iron  were  placed  round  his 
temples,  and  he  was  finally  burned  alive. f 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  punishments  in- 
flicted on  the  heretics  at  Meaux,  it  by  no  means 
appears  that  the  French  government,  immediately 
before  that  explosion,  regarded  the  progress  of  the 
reformers  with  a  very  serious  eye  ;  and  indeed,  the 
perplexity  of  the  Vatican,  furnished  materials  for  the 
amusement  of  the  court  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
Francis  I.  In  1524,  the  king  himself  was  present, 
and  did  not  refuse  to  smile  at  a  light  interlude  rep- 
res-ented  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  his  own  palace  ^ 
the  plot  of  which,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
could  scarcely  be  agreeable  to  any  very  zealous  Ro- 
manist. Inthis  tragedy,  ■a.^  it  is  strangely  termed,  when 
ihe  curtain  drew  up,  the  Pope  appeared  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  crowned  with  his  tiara,  and  encircled 
with  a  throng  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  mendicant 
friars.     In  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  a  huge  pile  of 

*  Vivat  Christus,  ejusque  insignia  !  Schnltet,  ad  ann.  1523,  p.  378. 
Le  Clerc's  history  is  related  also,  more  at  length,  by  Varillas,  Hist. 
H(Bresium,lih.  v.  p.  373. 

t  Pour  faire  lepondre,  en  quelgue  maniire,  son  chastiment  a  son  crimen 
are  the  words  of  Meurisse,  in  whose  history  we  find  the  details  o^ 
this  most  atrocious  execution,  p.  21. 
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charcoal,  smouldering,  and  scarcely  betraying  any 
sign  of  the  flame  which  lurked  beneath,  till  it  was 
approached  by  a  venerable  gray-haired  man  with  a 
mask  imitating  the  features  of  Reuchlin.*  At  first 
he  appeared  as  if  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  sight 
of  the  large  and  brilliant  company  of  ecclesiastics : 
bat  speedily  recovering  himself,  he  addressed  them 
on  church  abuses,  and  the  necessity  of  reform  ;  and 
then,  approaching  the  embers,  he  roused  them  with 
his  staff,  and  revealed  the  glowing  charcoal  under- 
neath. As  Reuchlin  withdrew,  Erasmus  entered, 
and  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  cardinals, 
with  whom  he  seemed  on  terms  of  old  acquaintance. 
In  his  speech  on  the  diseased  condition  of  the  church, 
he  did  not  probe  the  wound  to  its  core,  but  soothed 
and  mitigated  its  virulence  by  mild  and  lenitive  ap- 
plications ;  not  declaring  himself  avowedly  for  either 
part}^,  deprecating  any  sudden  change  in  matters  of 
so  deep  a  moment,  and  strenuously  recommending 
time  as  the  most  able  physician.  When  he  sat 
down  behind  the  cardinals,  they  paid  him  distin- 
guished attention,  evidently  dreading  his  opposition 
no  less  than  they  coveted  his  support.  Next  ap- 
peared a  true  counterpart  of  the  Talusf  of  Spenser, 
a  man  all  iron  both  in  body  and  soul.  He  was  in- 
tended for  Hutten,J  and  bursting  out  into  a  furious 
declamation,  he  taxed  the  conclave,  which  he  set  at 

*  Reuchlin, — the  best  Hebraist  of  his  days,  the  Capnio,  as  liis  Ger- 
man nan\e  is  Ilellenized,  of  the  inimitable  Epistolcf  obscuroruvi  Virorum^ 
and  often  cited  as  one  of  the  supposed  authors  of  that  most  exquisite 
satire, — lost  no  opportunity  of  directing  his  keen  ridicule  agamst  the 
monks. 

t  Faerie  Quecne,  book,  V. 

t  Of  Ulric  Huttcn's  share  in  the  Epistolce  ohscurorum  Virorum,  no 
doubt  is  entertained.  He  is  described  by  Camerarius,  (Vita  Melanc- 
thonis,  93.  Ed.  Leipsic.  1566,)  in  conformity  Avith  the  cliaracter  given 
above,  Impatientissimus  injuriarum,  libtrtntis  itnnwdici  ciipidus,  nonpror- 
sus  tamen  alienus  a  scEvitid,  qum  etiam  vuJtus  accrbitatc  ct  ininus  clcmente 
interduin  orafione  indicabatur  ....  animus  ingms  or  ferox,  viribus  pol- 
lens. Full  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  qualities  here  noticed  may 
fae  found  in  Huttcn's  preface  (addressed  to  Leo  X.)  to  a  Tract,  Contra 
e/jjictam  et  ertientitam  Constantini  Donationan,  and,  indeed,  in  most  oi 
his  InvectivcE  et  Epistolce  in  his  Apology  for  Luther. 
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nought,  as  the  authors  of  all  corruption  in  religion ; 
and  openly  denounced  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  the 
ravager  and  destroyer  of  Christendom.  Seizing  a 
pair  of  bellows  he  hurried  to  the  embers  and  blew 
them  violently  into  a  flame  so  fierce  as  to  terrify 
the  holy  college.  While,  however,  he  was  still 
blowing  and  fuming,  he  fell  down  dead  on  the  spot ; 
and  the  cardinals  suppressing  all  marks,  either  of 
grief  or  joy,  carried  him  away  without  any  funeral 
service.  Lastly,  entered  one  in  motely,  whose 
tnonkish  garb  declared  him  to  be  Luther.  Like  a 
second  Isaac,  he  bore  a  pile  of  logs  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  cried  out,  "  I  will  make  this  little  fire  shine 
through  the  whole  world,  so  that  Christ,  who  has 
well  nigh  perished  by  your  devices,  shall  be  restored 
to  life  in  spite  of  you !"  Then,  tossing  the  logs 
upon  the  charcoal,  he  kindled  them  into  a  blaze 
which  illuminated  the  whole  chamber,  and  seemed 
to  shine  to  the  very  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
Thereat  the  monster  of  a  monk  {monstrosiis  ccenobites) 
broke  hastily  away,  and  the  Pope  and  cardinals, 
quaking  with  fear,  thronged  together  in  close  delib- 
eration. 

Then  the  Pope,  with  many  tears,  demanded  as- 
sistance and  advice  in  a  short  and  piteous  speech.- 
When  he  had  concluded,  up  rose  one  of  the  mendi- 
cants, a  round,  big-bellied,  and  sleek-headed  little 
brother,*  who  proff"ered  ready  aid  to  the  pontiff. 
The  holy  father's  diploma,  heretofore,  he  said,  had 
constituted  the  members  of  his  order  defenders  of 
the  true  faith,  and  inquisitors  into  heretical  pravity. 
If  St.  Peter  would  but  a  second  time  rely  upon  them, 
and  place  all  the  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  they 
would  pledge  themselves  to  carry  the  matter  through 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  The  cardinals  hailed  this 
proposal  with  acclamations,  and  urged  upon  his  holi- 

*  Fraterculus  obeso  et  protentiore  ventriculo,  capite  pingui.    Can  thiff 
picture  have  suggested  to  Thompson  his 

"  littte,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God  P' 
© 
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ness  that  those  men  who  had  dealt  so  well  with  John 
Huss  at  Constance,  were  of  all  others  the  most  fit 
agents  whom  he  could  select  for  the  present  dan- 
gerous crisis.  "  Brethren,"  said  the  Pope,  addressing 
the  mendicants,  "  if  indeed  you  will  repeat  your  great 
work  as  at  Constance,  boundless  are  the  rewards 
which  you  may  expect.  Your  fourfold  order  shall 
no  longer  wear  rags,  but  be  richly  dressed,  ride  on 
horses  and  in  litters,' throw  purple  robes  on  their 
shoulders,  carry  mitres  on  their  brows,  and  be  fed 
moreover  with  the  fattest  bishopricks.  Go  and  pros- 
per; stay  our  falling  dominion,  and  for  the  safety  of 
us  all  first  extinguish  this  fire,  kindled  the  Lord 
knows  how."  The  friars,  at  the  word,  hurried  to 
the  flames,  and  pouring  on  them  a  vast  quantity  of 
neat  wine,  raised  them  at  once  to  so  fearful  a  height 
that  the  whole  conclave  was  stupified,  and  the  men- 
dicants themselves  fled  with  terror.  When  the 
cardinals  had  recovered  a  little,  they  addressed  a 
supplication  to  the  Pope.  "  Most  holy  father,  to 
thee  is  given  authority  both  in  earth  and  heaven ; 
quench  the  fire  with  thy  malediction  that  it  may  not 
overpower  us.  We  know  that  there  is  not  any  ele- 
ment in  creation  which  must  not  subside  at  thy  word. 
Heaven  and  earth  obey  thee :  at  thy  bidding  even 
Purgatory  absolves  or  retains  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. Wherefore,  by  thy  saintly  office,  attack  this 
fire  with  sound  anathemas,  lest  we  become  a  bye- 
word  and  a  reproach."  "Cursed  be  he,"  was  the 
Pope's  apostrophe,  in  consequence,  to  the  fire,  "who 
lighted  thee  !  Darkness  overcome  thee ;  night  sur- 
round thee,  that  thou  mayest  no  longer  burn  !  May 
he  who  piled  thee  with  fuel  be  stricken  with  the 
sores  of  Egypt,  incurably  in  his  lower  bowels.*  May 
God  strike  him  Avith  darkness,  and  blindness,  and 

*  We  dare  not  follow  liis  holiness  verbatim  ;  for  a  pope  always 
refines  in  his  cursing.  Percutiat  eum  Dominus  ulcere  JEgypti^  et  par- 
tem corporis  per  quam  stercora  egeruntur  scabie  et  prtiri^ne,  ita  ut  curarz 
non  possit. 
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madness,  so  that  he  may  fumble  in  noon-day,  even 
as  a  blind  man  fumbles  in  his  night !"  When  the 
hapless  Pope  discovered  that  the  fire  was  insensible 
to  his  curses,  and  that  he  was  powerless  against  the 
elements,  he  expired  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  at 
the  sight  the  whole  assembly  broke  up,  convulsed 
with  laughter.*  Would  that  the  many  hours  of  reli- 
gious persecution  which  marked  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  had  been  devoted  instead  to  equally  harmless 
buffoonery !  But  the  Avish  is  as  idle  in  this  instance, 
as  that  which  was  similarly  breathed  by  the  Roman 
satirist.     We  approach  a  real  tragedy. f 

Louis  Berquin,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  employed 
in  the  honourable  office  of  king's  advocate,  had  been 
convicted  some  time  back  of  having  translated  into 
French  certain  writings  of  Luther ;%  and  as  he  obsti- 
nately declined  to  retract  his  adherence  to  the 
obnoxious  doctrine,  he  would  even  t'hen  have  been 
led  to  the  stake,  but  for  the  intercession  of  power- 
ful friends.  Arrested  a  second  time,  about  the  sea- 
son of  the  disturbance  at  Meaux,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  encounter  certain  destruction.  Nevertheless, 
so  energetic  were  the  representations  offered  in  his 
behalf  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to  her  brother 
Francis  I.,  at  that  moment  prisoner  in  Madrid,  that 
the  king  exercised  from  his  distant  confinement  the 
length  of  arm  for  which  royalty  is  proverbial,  and 
commanded  a  suspension  of  the  process.  It  was  not 
however,  till  the  return  of  the  monarch  from  his 
captivity,  and  even  then  with  a  sullen  and  reluctant 
obedience,  that  the  parliament  allowed  Berquin  to 
be  discharged  from  the  Conciergerie.  W^hen  Francis 
sent  the  provost  of  Paris  to  demand  his  release,  and 

*  Tragcedia  qua  Parisiis  coram  ipso  Rege  Francisco  I.  dicitur  acta 
fuisse,  A.  D.  1524.     Gerdesius  ii,  Man.  48. 

t  Atque  utinam  his  potiits  nugis  tota.  ilia  dedisset 
Tempoi'a  scRviticB,  claras  quibus  abstulit  urbi, 
lUustresque  nnimas  I — Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.  150. 
t  Among  them  was  the  Enchiridion  Militis  ChristianiyWYach  Burigny 
(i.  306)  says,  differs  greatly  from  the  original. 
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in  case  of  refusal  to  force  the  g-ates  of  his  dungeon, 
the  magistrate  was  denied  all  positive  answer,  and 
coldly  informed  that  he  might  execute  his  commis- 
sion.* A  few  years  later,  when  the  king  was  closely 
occupied  by  the  troubles  of  Italy  and  the  ambitious 
schemes  projected  in  the  League  of  Cambrai,  he 
forgot  or  abandoned  his  former  client ;  and  the  long 
protracted  and  persevering  vengeance  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  then  fully  gratified. 

1529  ^^^  *^®  charges  upon  Avhich  Berquin  was 

condenmed,  few  particulars  have  reached 
us  ;  for  Erasmus,  from  whom  we  derive  a  minute 
account  of  his  behaviour  at  the  stake,  professes  his 
own  unacquaintance  with  them ;  and  on  one  point 
alone  declares  his  confidence — that  whatever  might 
be  his  imputed  errors,  Berquin  was  convinced  in  his 
heart  that  he  maintained  the  truth.  The  victim  was 
about  forty  years  of  age  ;  so  pure  and  blameless  in 
life  that  scandal  had  never  rested  on  his  name ;  to- 
wards his  friends  he  exhibited  singular  gentleness 
of  affection;  towards  the  poor  and  needy  unbounded 
charity.  To  the  external  ordinances  of  the  cliurch 
he  paid  all  due  observance,  attending  regularly  to 
days  of  fasting  or  of  festival,  to  mass  and  sermons, 
and  to  whatever  else  might  contribute  to  edification. 
Free  from  guile,  liberal  in  disposition,  upright  in 
principles,  he  neither  inflicted  nor  provoked  injury ; 
neither  was  there  any  thing  in  his  whole  life  unbe- 
coming of  true  Christian  piety.  His  friends  were 
probably  mistaken  when  they  declared  him  to  be 
most  alien  from  the  doctrines  of  Luther ;  tliey  were 
right,  doubtless,  when  they  added,  tliat  his  chief 
crime  was  the  ingenuous  avowal  of  dislike  to  certain 
troublesome  divines,  and  monks  not  less  savage  than 
stupid.  Some  of  the  heterodox  propositions  noted 
in  one  of  his  publications  were,  a  declaration  that 
the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  read  to  the  people  at 
large   in  the  vernacular  tongue;   a  remonstrance 

*  Gamier,  Hist,  dc  France,  xii.  389.  et  seq. 
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against  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  often 
substituted  in  sermons  in  heu  of  that  of  the  Holy- 
Ghost;  a  denial  that  she  was  the  fountain  of  all 
grace  ;  and  a  wish  that  certain  expressions  which  in 
the  vesper  service,  contrary  to  the  unvarying  tenor 
of  Scripture,  designated  her  as  "  our  life  and  hope," 
should  be  restricted  to  the  Son,  to  whom  they  pro- 
perly appertained. 

The  process  against  Berquin  was  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  twelve  judges,  who  as  the  day  of 
sentence  approached,  committed  him  to  prison,  an 
evil  omen  of  their  intended  severity.  He  was  con- 
demned in  the  fa-st  instance,  after  public  abjuration 
of  his  heresy  and  the  burning  of  his  books  by  the 
executioner,  to  be  bored  through  the  tongue  and 
committed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Astonished 
at  a  sentence  thus  harsh  and  unmerited,  he  spoke 
of  an  appeal  to  the  king  and  to  the  Pope ;  and  his 
persecutors,  indignant  at  the  menace,  informed  him 
that  since  he  decUned  their  original  award,  they 
would  effectually  prevent  his  power  of  appeal  by 
condemning  him  at  once  to  the  flames.  Six  hundred 
armed  men  surrounded  the  Place  de  Greve  on  the 
day  of  his  execution.  A  bystander,*  close  to  the 
stake  when  Berquin  approached  it,  perceived  in  him 
no  change  of  countenance,  no  gesture  betraying 
agitation.  "  You  would  have  said,"  are  the  strong 
words  employed,  "  that  he  was  meditating  in  his 
library  upon  his  studies,  or  in  the  church  upon  his 
God."     Not  even  when  the  executioner  read  aloud, 

*  Montius  noster,  cujus  religiosam  nosti  fidem,  nihil  ausus  est  scribere 
nisi  quod  oculis  suis  cominus  viderit ;  aderat  enim  vaUi  vicinus. — Erasmus, 
Ep.  clx.  How  noble  are  tlie  concluding  words  of  this  letter  !  Dam- 
nari,  dissecari,  suspendi,  exuri,  decoUari,  pits  cvm  impiis  sunt  conwmnia  : 
damnare,  disseeare,  in  crucem  agere,  exurere,  decoUare,  bonis  judicibus 
cum  piratis  nc  tyrannis  communia  sunt.  Varia  sunt  hominum  judicia  ;  ille 
felix  qui  judice  Deo  absohitur.  In  another  letter  to  Cornelius  Aerippa, 
whom  he  warns  of  the  necessity  of  discretion  by  the  sad  example  of 
Berquin,  Erasmus  expresses  a  high  estimate  of  that  martyr's  vir- 
tues ;  sit  tibi  exemplo  Ludovicus  Barquinus,  quern  nihil  aliud  perdidit 
quam  in  Monachos  et  Theologos  simplex  libertas  ;  vir  alioqui  vioribxis 
inculpcUissimus. 

0  2 
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ill  a  hoarse  voice,  his  accusation  and  sentence,  did 
he  show  one  symptom  of  diminished  fortitude. 
Wlien  ordered  to  dismount  from  the  cart,  he  de- 
scended cheerfully  without  a  moment's  delay.  His 
bearing-,  however,  by  no  means  indicated  that  stony 
want  of  feeling  which  brutal  hardihood  sometimes 
generates  in  atrocious  criminals,  but  was  rather  the 
effect  of  a  tranquil  spirit,  at  peace  with  God  and 
with  itself.  The  few  words  which  he  attempted  to 
utter  to  the  people  were  rendered  wholly  inaudible 
by  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery,  instructed  to  drown 
his  last  speech  if  he  should  attempt  to  deliver  one ; 
and  so  effectually  had  the  representations  of  the 
priests  steeled  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant  spectators, 
that  Avhen  he  was  strangled  at  the  stake,  (the  only 
mercy  accorded  to  him,)  not  a  single  "  Jesu  !"  was 
heard  from  the  populace ;  ready  as  they  always 
were  to  bestow  such  aspirations  on  murderers  and 
parricides.  "  Thus  much,"  says  the  bearer  of  that 
"  great  injured  name,"  from  whom  we  have  bor- 
rowed the  above  narrative, — who  never  failed  in 
wisdom  to  detect  folly  and  iniquity,  or  in  honesty  to 
visit  them  with  the  ridicule  which  he  thought  their 
best  corrective, — "  Thus  much  have  I  to  relate  to 
you  concerning  Berquin  ; — if  he  died  with  a  sound 
conscience,  as  I  verily  hope  he  did  die,. tell  me  in 
return  whose  end  could  be  happier  ?"* 

Great  as  was  the  discouragement  which  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  (the  name  recently  assumed  by 
the  Lutherans,)  must  have  received  from  these  acts 
of  the  French  government,  nevertheless  tlie  decla- 
ration of  Charles  V.,  by  which  he  secured  the  elec- 
tion of  his  brother  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans, 
seemed  to  present  an  opportunity  of  uniting  at  least 

jgg^  their  political  interests  with  those  of  Fran- 
cis I.  On  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
League  of  Smalcalde,  envoys  were  accordingly 
despatched  to  Paris,  who  represented  the  covert 

*  Erasmus,  Epist.  cLx. 
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design  of  Austria  to  transform  the  empire  into  an 
hereditary  monarchy;  and  the  crafty  pohcy  by 
which  she  was  arraying  the  Cathohcs  and  the  Pro- 
testants against  each  other,  in  order,  by  the  common 
weakness  resulting  from  their  dissensions,  to  dis- 
quahfy  both  parties  from  opposing  her  own  schemes 
of  immeasurable  ambition.  "  Argument,"  said  the 
zealous  deputies,  "  not  arms,  must  persuade  to  unity 
in  religion :  we  have  long  demanded  a  general 
council;  for  even  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
Rome  admit  that  she  needs  some  reform ;  nor  are 
we  so  bigoted  to  our  own  particular  system,  but 
that  we  will  cheerfully  abandon  it  if  another  be 
shown  to  us  more  accordant  wit]i  the  Gospel  and 
with  the  usages  of  the  primitive  church.  All  that  we 
solicit  is,  that  you  will  close  your  ears  to  the  calum- 
nies by  which  we  are  defamed ;  that  you  will 
regard  with  suspicion  the  representations  of  the 
Pope,  ever  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  abuses ; 
and  the  insidious  blandishments  of  the  emperor, 
who  seeks  your  destruction  no  less  than  our  own. 
If  you  reject  us,  we  may  perish  ;  but  the  hour  will 
not  long  be  delayed  in  which  you  will  regret  the 
loss  of  allies,  almost  pointed  out  by  Nature  for  your 
benefit."  These  were  bold  words,  but  it  was  the 
policy  of  Francis  not  to  disapprove  them.  He 
answered  in  general  terms,  carefully  avoiding  any 
mention  of  religious  controversy  ;  cordially  united 
with  the  Protestants  in  a  refusal  to  acknowledge 
Ferdinand's  election ;  applauded  their  intention  of 
submitting  to  a  general  council,  the  assembhng  of 
which  he  would  not  cease  to  urge  upon  the  Pope ; 
and  excused  himself  from  sending  immediate  suc- 
cour, on  account  of  the  strict  alliance  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  the  King  of  England,  whose  pre- 
vious consent  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  ;  but  pro- 
mised so  soon  as  that  approval  should  be  granted, 
an  event  of  which  he  felt  no  doubt,  that  he  would 
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despatch  an  ambassador  to   Smalcalde,  with   full 
powers  to  negotiate  a  close  union. 

This  reply  of  Francis  I.  was  held  as  a  good  omen 
by  the  German  Protestants.  It  seemed  also,  by  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  about  the  same  time, 
that  the  French  Reformed  were  not  wholly  excluded 
from  the  pale  and  protection  of  the  law  ;  and  a  ne- 
farious fraud  practised  in  relation  to  their  sect,  at 
Orleans,  was  almost  visited  with  severe  punishment 
upon  its  contrivers.  One  midnight,  while  the  bre- 
thren of  a  monastery  in  that  city  were  assembled 
at  Nocturns,  their  devotion  was  interrupted  by  an 
unusual  and  inexplicable  noise.  The  immediate 
and  general  conjecture  resolved  the  sounds  into  the 
work  of  an  evil  spirit ;  and  the  exorcist  of  tlie  con- 
vent was  accordingly  called  upon  to  employ  his 
adjurations;  but  there  was  no  voice,  neither  did  any 
one  answer  in  return.  At  last,  wlien  the  spirit  was 
asked  whether  it  was  dumb "?  a  loud  noise  was 
renewed  and  accepted  as  a  token  of  its  powers  of 
conmiunication.  The  marvel  was  too  astoundmg 
to  be  concealed;  but  the  fathers,  anxious,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  an  impartial  confirmation  of  their 
own  belief  in  the  diabolical  agency,  stated  to  many 
of  the  chief  citizens  of  Orleans  that  a  singular  event 
had  occurred  in  their  monastery,  and,  witliout  enter- 
ing into  its  particulars,  invited  them  to  be  fellow- 
witnesses  of  it  at  the  following  midnight.  The  ghost 
was  no  less  punctual  in  attendance  at  the  appointed 
hour  than  were  the  citizens  ;  and  when  it  again 
disturbed  the  service,  it  was  required  to  answer 
"  yes"  or  "  no"  to  the  catechism  of  the  exorcist,  by 
a  prescribed  number  of  knockings.  Was  it  the 
soul  of  any  person  buried  in  the  church  beneath  ? — 
Affirmed.  After  t'ne  recitation  of  many  names, 
was  it  the  soul  of  the  wife  of  the  mayor "? — Affirmed. 
Was  it  damned,  and  for  what  sins  ?  for  avarice, 
uncleanness,  pride,  lack  of  charity,  or,  finally,  for 
Lutheranism  ?    All  these  oifenccs  but  the  last  were 
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denied ;  and  the  charge  of  heresy  being  fully  admit- 
ted, and  a  wish  expressed  to  have  the  body  disin- 
terred from  consecrated  gromid,  the  monks  required 
the  lay  witnesses  to  sign  a  testimonial  to  the  conr 
fession  of  Lutheranism  and  damnation.  The  citi- 
zens demurred,  out  of  respect  for  their  mayor  ;  but 
the  monks,  without  waiting  for  the  certificate,  con- 
veyed the  host  and  all  their  relics  elsewhere,  and 
resolved  not  to  perform  mass  any  longer  in  a  place 
thus  profaned.  The  ordinary,  as  was  usual,  took 
cognizance  of  these  proceedings  ;  visited  the  con- 
vent; ordered  exorcisms  to  be  performed  in  his 
own  presence  ;  and  with  no  inconsiderable  penetra- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  ghost,  stationed  persons^  in  the 
roofing  of  the  church  to  seize  it  if  it  should  appear. 
No  traces,  however,  of  the  evil  spirit  were  to  be 
discovered. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure  in  immediate  detec- 
tion,the  Mayor  of  Orleans  had  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  revenge  had  prompted  the  monks  to  concert 
some  juggling  trick  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy 
his  reputation.  His  wife,  when  on  her  death-bed, 
had  given  strict  injunctions  that  her  funeral  should 
be  privately  performed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  throng 
of  begging  friars  who  traded  in  attendance  upon 
those  solemnities.  The  widower  had  conformed  to 
the  request  of  the  deceased ;  and  moreover  had 
presented  the  Franciscans,  in  whose  church  she 
was  buried,  with  no  more  than  six  pieces  of  gold. 
These  causes  of  off"ence  were  increased  yet  farther, 
by  a  refusal  to  permit  the  monks  to  appropriate  a 
large  portion  of  fuel  from  a  wood  which  the  mayor 
had  recently  felled  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  their 
indignation  at  these  repeated  disappointments  had 
not  by  any  means  been  dissembled.  The  mayor 
framed  a  memorial  grounded  upon  these  facts,  and 
laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  praying  for  exami- 
nation of  the  reputed  ghast.    But  the  monks  pro- 
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tested  against  the  royal  jurisdiction ;  and  a  commis- 
sion of  delegates  from  the  parhament  of  Paris  was 
appointed  to  determine  their  cause.  For  a  long 
time  no  insight  could  be  obtained  into  the  case ;  till 
some  incautious  expressions,  dropped  by  a  novice, 
excited  suspicion ;  and  the  desired  avowal  was  ob- 
tained upon  his  receiving  assurances  of  immunity, 
and  of  removal  beyond  the  power  of  his  guilty  em- 
ployers, who  had  threatened  him  witli  speedy  death 
if  he  should  betray  their  secret.  Two  of  the  friars, 
it  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  the  exorcist  himself, 
had  tutored  this  youth  how  to  enact  the  ghost  by 
noises  and  knockings,  and  then  having  c-oncealed 
him  in  the  vaultings  of  the  church  roof,  they  easily 
executed  the  remainder  of  their  stratagem.  Even 
when  thus  convicted,  the  Franciscans  persisted  in 
denying  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  by  which  they 
had  been  condemned;  and  wlien  conveyed  to  Or- 
leans, in  order  to  undergo  a  punishment  far  too  light 
for  their  crime,  the  troublous  season  which  ensued 
prevented  its  infliction.  They  were  sentenced  to 
do  penance  in  the  cathedral,  and  to  make  a  public 
confession  of  their  guilt  at  the  place  of  common 
execution.  During  their  previous  imprisonment, 
they  were  daily  visited,  cherished,  comforted,  and 
supported,  by  numerous  partizans  ;  especially  by 
women,  who  followed  them  from  Paris  to  Orleans 
with  plentiful  tears  and  cordial  marks  of  sympathy. 
The  great  outcry  raised  against  the  Lutherans  in 
the  year  which  followed,  increased  the  favour  of 
the  populace  towards  these  pitiful  jugglers  ;  and 
although  it  is  said  that  the  king  had  fully  determined 
upon  razing  their  monastery  to  the  ground,  the  feeling 
of  the  times  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  their 
behalf,  that  it  was  thought  better  in  the  end  to  remit 
all  farther  penalty  and  to  release  them  from  con- 
finement.* 
This  willingness  of  the  parliament  to  do  justice 

*  Sleidan,  lib.  i.x;,  p.  141,   Schultet,  torn.  ii.  p.  463.  Gerdesius  iv.  96. 
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even  against  monks;  the  favourable  reception  of 
the  Protestant  deputies,  joined  to  the  intercourse 
which,  during  the  years  immediately  following, 
Francis  avowedly  maintained  with  them  ;  his  inti- 
mate alliance  with  Henry  VIII.,  now  a  declared 
schismatic  from  Rome  ;  and  the  general  tone  of  his 
court,  in  which  his  sister.  Queen  Margaret,  and  the 
ruling  favourite,  the  Duchess  d'Etampes,  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  partiality  to  the  Sacramenta- 
rians,  had  encouraged  an  ardent  hope  in  that  sect, 
that  the  king  himself  was  at  least  tolerant ;  and 
they  attributed  the  occasional  punishment  of  their 
brethren,  solely  to  the  zeal  and  importunity  of  the 
bishops  and  chief  magistrates.  Ere  long,  however, 
the  indiscretion  of  perhaps  a  few  heated  individuals, 
fatally  undeceived  them.  On  one  and  the  same 
night  were  affixed  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  of 
various  other  chief  towns  of  France,  and  oct.  18, 
on  the  gates  of  the  very  palace  at  Blois,  at  1534. 
that  time  the  residence  of  the  court,  numerous  violent 
and  ill-judged  placards,*  reflecting  upon  the  mass 

*  Hence  the  year  received  the  name  of  Van  des  Placards  (Gerde- 
sius  iv.  100.)  In  tlie  Monumenta  appended  to  the  same  volume,  these 
placards  are  printed.  Their  general  coarse  and  intemperate  spirit 
may  be  estimated  by  the  following  extracts  : — 

Le  Pape  et  toute  sa  vermine  de  Cardinaux,  d'  Evesgues,  et  de  Prestres, 
de  Moines  et  d'  autres  caphards  diseurs  de  masses,  et  tons  ceux  qui  y 
consentent  soyent  tels :  assavoir,  faux  prophites,  damnahles  trompeurs, 
apostats,  Joups,  faux-pasteurs,  idoldtres,  seducteurs,  menteurs,  et  bias- 
phdmateurs  execrables,  meurtriers  des  ames,  renonceurs  de  JSsus-Christ 
de  sa  mort  et  passion,  faux-tesmoins,  traistres,  larrons,  et  ravisseurs 
de  V  honneur  de  Dieu,et  plus  ditestabhs  que  leDiabJe.  .  .  Allumezdonc 
vos  fagots  pour  vous  brusler  et  rostir  vous  mesmes,  non  pas  nous,  pour  ce 
que  nous  ne  voulons  croire  a  vos  idoles,  a.  vos  Dieux  nouveaux  et  nouveaux 
Christs,  qui  se  laissent  manger  aux  bestes,  et  a.  vous  pareiUement  qui  estes 
pire  que  bestes  ;  en  vos  badinages,  lesqiiels  vous  faites  d  Ventoiir  de  votre 
Dieu  de  paste,  duquel  vous  vous  jouez  comme  un  chat  d'un  souris :  faisans 
des  marmiteux  et  frappans  contre  votre  potctrine,  apris  Vavoir  mis  en  trois 
quartiers,  commc  estans  bien  marris,  Vappelans  Agneau  de  Dieu,  et  lui  de- 

mandans  la  paix Que  pourroit  dire  un  personnage  qui  n^auroit 

jamais  vue  une  telle  singeriel  Ne  pourroit-il  pas  bien  dire,  "Ce  povre  Ag- 
neau n'  a  garde  de  devener  mouton,  car  le  loup  Va  mange.''' — pp.  61 — 66.  A 
longer  satirical  work,  which  obtained  great  celebrity,  was  entitled  Le 
Livre  des  Ma.rchands,  of  which  a  full  account  may  be  foimd  in  Sleidan 
ix.  adann.  It  treats  of  the  extortion  of  Ecclesiastics,  but  in  a  style  very 
inferior  to  that  of  our  own  contemporary  'Supplication  of  the  Beggars 
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and  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  Francis 
might  be  careless  respecting  the  ostensible  object 
of  attack ;  but  his  counsellors  persuaded  him  that  a 
movement  thus  simultaneous,  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  betokened  a  combination 
which  it  was  necessary  should  be  suppressed. 
Four-and-twenty  known  Sacramentarians  were  ac- 
cordingly arrested  in  Paris ;  and  pains  were  taken 
to  spread  abroad  an  absurd  rumour,  (which,  on  ac- 
count of  that  very  absurdity,  was  doubtless  more 
readily  admitted  by  the  gaping  rabble,  that  these 
miserable  men  had  plotted  to  surprise  the  Cathohc 
population  during  mass,  and  to  put  men,  women^ 
and  children,  indiscriminately,  to  the  sword.  In 
order  to  increase  the  effect  of  a  coup  d'etat,  by  which 
the  king  resolved  to  convince  his  own  subjects,  his 
Italian  alhes,  and,  above  all,  the  Pontiff,  whose 
confidence  it  was  most  important  that  he  should 
secure,  how  great  was  his  attachment  to  the  true 
faith,  how  rooted  his  abhorrence  of  heresy,  he 
Jan.  19,  hastened  to  the  capital  in  the  depth  of  a 
1535.  severe  winter.  There,  he  arranged  an  ex- 
piatory procession:  in  which  himself,  his  queen, 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers  of  France,  the 
great  ofRcers  of  the  crown,  and  the  resident  am- 
bassadors from  foreign  courts,  personally  assisted. 
An  image  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  patroness  of  the 
city,  never  exhibited  unless  in  seasons  of  heaviest 
public  calamity,  was  committed  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  town  butchers,  who,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  asserted  the  privilege  of  that  holy  custody. 
Three  days'  prayer  and  fasting  prepared  them  for 
their  sacred  charge ;  and  when  they  appeared 
abroad,  their  path  was  cleared  by  apparitors,  but 
not  without  difficulty,  from  the  eager  throng  which 
pressed  upon  their  steps ;  for  happy  was  he  among 
the  spectators  who  could  touch  the  propitious  idol 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  with  his  cap,  or  even  with 
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his  handkerchief.*  The  costly  shrine  of  St.  Marga- 
ret, the  precious  rehquaries  of  the  Saincte  Chapelle 
and  of  the  other  Parisian  churches,  were  carried 
abroad  by  bearers  who  walked  with  naked  feet,  and 
wore  no  other  clothing  than  long  shirts.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  held  the  consecrated  host,  the 
canopy  over  which  was  borne  by  three  sons  of 
Francis,  and  by  the  Duke  de  Vendome.  Next  ap- 
peared the  king  himself,  carrying  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  supported  by  the  cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  of 
Lorraine ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  delivered  the 
torch,  at  every  halt  of  the  procession,  while  he 
clasped  his  hands,  knelt  humbly  on  the  ground,  and 
implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven  upon  his  people. 

In  a  nearly  contemporary  ecclesiastical  history 
maybe  found  a  very  curious  and  picturesque  account 
of  this  solemnity.  The  patience  of  the  reader  might 
be  exhausted,  if  we  were  to  marshal  before  him  the 
unnumbered  personages  who  figured  in  the  procession 
generalissime,  as  it  is  called ;  if  we  were  to  particu- 
larize the  interminable  heads,  bodies,  and  members 
of  cannonized  mediators,  which,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  been  deposited  in  the  Saincte  Chapelle, 
were  now  exhibited  to  popular  gaze  in  the  streets ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  enriching  our  pages  with 
a  single  passage  in  which  the  music  of  the  king's 
Swiss  guards  is  described  as  follows:  "Their  drums 
and  fifes  called  to  remembrance  not  the  war  of  man 
with  man,  but  that  waged  by  man  against  God  him- 
self; so  that  they  excited  a  piteous  and  Christian 
shuddering  in  all  hearts.  To  these  fearful  drums 
succeeded  the  dulcet  tones  of  hautboys,  violms, 
cornets,  and  other  musical  instruments,  distinct  from 
the  trumpets  which  flourished  right  melodiously. 
Joined  with  these  were  the  choristers  of  the  royal 
chapel  on  the  right,  and  of  La  Saincte  Chapelle  on 
the  left,  fulfiUing  their  duty  to  the  utmost,  by  prais- 

*  Sleidan,  lib.  ix.  p.  147.    Gerdesius,  torn.  iv.  p.  108. 
D 
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ing  God  in  motets,  artfully  composed  in  honour  of 
the  holy  sacrament.  It  seemed  as  if  the  good  king 
had  wished  to  assemble  in  one  all  kinds  of  music,  in 
order  to  recreate  and  console  the  spirits  of  Chris- 
tians greatly  troubled  {ennuyez)  on  account  of  the 
dishonour  wherewithal  God  had  been  visited,  and  to 
give  them  hope  of  His  speedy  assistance."* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  solemn  puppet-show 
Francis  dined  with  the  archbishop :  and  after  the 
banquet,  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  speech  expres- 
sive of  the  acute  anguish  which  he  felt  at  the  outrage 
offered  to  the  King  of  kings  by  perverse  men,  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  men,  who  had  blasphemed 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  publicly  outraged  the  most 
august  of  His  mysteries.  His  true  body,  and  true 
blood.  While  his  words  were  interrupted  by  the 
frequent  sobs  and  groans  of  his  auditors,  he  urged 
them  in  continuation,  to  denounce,  without  pity,  all 
whom  they  knew  to  he  heretics.  "  Before  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  kindling  with  devotion,  "if  my  right  arm 
were  gangrened  I  would  cheerfully  cut  it  off  and 
cast  it  from  me  ;  and  if  my  own  sons  were  unhappy 
enough  to  be  seduced  by  these  detestable  novelties, 
I  myself  would  be  the  first  to  furnish  proofs  of  their 
guilt."  On  the  moment,  a  proclamation  was  drawn 
up,  and  issued,  commanding  all  French  subjects,  on 
pain  of  being  considered  accomplices,  to  lay  infor- 
niations  against  every  heretic  whom  they  could  dis- 
cover, his  harbourers  and  concealers.  The  reward, 
on  conviction  of  any  of  these  criminals,  was  a  fourth 
part  of  the  property  of  the  condemned  ;  and  finally, 
as  the  press  had  been  the  great  engine  of  recent 
offence,  its  operations  for  the  present  were  declared 
to  be  entirely  suspended.  Nor  was  this  tyrannical 
edict  considered  sufficient;  the  day  of  mummery 
was  to  conclude  with  a  spectacle  of  miparalleled 
horror.     Francis,  the  most  chivalrous  knight  and 

*  Hist.  CathoUque  dc  nostra  Tanjis,  contre  V  Hist,  de  Jean  Sleydaui 
composie  par  S.  Fontaine,  Docteur  en  Theologie,  lit.  v.  p.  200.  1558. 
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accomplished  prince  of  his  days,  (fertile  as  those 
days  were  in  valour  and  in  magnificence,)  stopped  at 
six  different  places  of  execution,  in  which  an  equal 
number  of  victims  of  fanaticism  were  tarrying  his 
arrival,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  preparation  for  an 
agonizing  death.  As  if  the  ordinary  terrors  of  the 
stake  were  inadequate  for  the  punishment  now  re- 
quired, these  martyrs,  bound  to  the  extremity  of 
long  poles,  were  alternately  lowered  to,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  blazing  pile,  till  the  ropes  by  which 
they  were  fastened  caught  fire,  snapped  asunder, 
and  plunged  their  already  half-burned  limbs  into  the 
devouring  flame.* 

A  few  weeks  only,  however,  elapsed  before  Fran- 
cis discovered  the  full  extent,  not  of  the  moral  guilt, 
but  of  the  great  political  fault  which  he  had  com- 
mitted. Many  Germans  who  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  Paris,  terrified  at  the  savage  executions 
which  they  had  witnessed,  and  at  the  encourage- 
ment offered  to  informers,  hastily  quitted  the  king- 
dom, and  on  their  return  home,  communicated  their 
fears  to  their  astonished  countrymen.  The  empe- 
ror quickly  perceived  that  a  panic  thus  seasonably 
propagated,  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  dissolv- 
ing the  connection  between  Paris  and  the  leaguers 
of  Smalcalde.  He  insinuated  that  the  professions 
of  amity  advanced  by  Francis  had  been  employed 
solely  as  a  blind ;  that  his  implacable  enmity  to  the 
German  name  had  wreaked  itself,  by  punishments 
unheard  of  among  the  most  barbarous  heathens, 
upon  such  natives  as  he  had  decoyed  within  his 
power ;  that  the  Protestants  might  readily  determine 
how  far  a  prince  could  be  sincere  in  Christian  faith, 
who  in  the  same  hour  leagued  himself  with  the  infi- 

*  Gordesius  ut  supra,  where  we  learn  that  the  horrible  practice  of 
tutting  out  the  tongues  of  the  heretics,  before  they  were  led  to  exe- 
cution, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  addressing  the  spectators, 
was  first  introduced  during  this  persecution.  Felibien  very  calmy 
describes  these  horrors,  as  if  they  formed  a  part  of  the  dessert  at  the 
royal  banquet ;  apris  le  diner  on  brusla  les  Hiritiques  condamnez.  Hist, 
d^  Paris,  liv.  XX.  Vol.  II.  p.  1033. 
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del  Turk,  (as  the  king  of  France  had  recently  done,) 
and  committed  to  a  death  of  unequalled  torture,  those 
who  differing  from  him  on  a  few  points  of  doctrine, 
still  were  brethren  confessing  the  same  Gospel,  and 
worshipping  the  same  Redeemer.  Thus  astutely, 
when  it  served  his  purpose,  could  Charles  extenuate 
the  great  disruption  from  Rome,  which,  at  other 
seasons,  he  was  equally  well  skilled  to  pourtray  in 
its  fullest  ruggedness  and  separation. 

No  sooner  had  Francis  learned  the  consternation 
which  his  severe  measures  had  produced  in  Ger- 
many, than  he  sought  to  counteract  their  ill  effects. 
A  new  edict  restrained  the  magistrates  from  admit- 
ting fresh  denunciations,  and  restored  the  press  to 
its  former  activity.  In  an  apology  addressed  to  the 
Protestant  cities  and  princes  of  the  empire,  he 
represented  his  alliance  with  the  Turk  as  a  mere 
commercial  treaty,  authorized  from  time  immemo- 
rial by  the  precedent  of  Venice.  He  affirmed  that 
the  few  fanatics  whom  he  had  punished,  had  endea- 
voured to  excite  a  sedition  in  his  capital,  and  that 
public  safety  had  demanded  a  rigorous  example;  that 
in  permitting  the  law  to  take  its  extreme  course,  he 
had  only  trodden  in  the  steps  of  the  German  princes 
themselves,  who,  in  like  manner,  had  suppressed  the 
Anabaptists,  when  they  were  scattering  the  seeds 
of  revolt  under  the  cloak  of  religion ;  that  not  a 
single  German  had  been  inchided  among  the  crimi- 
nals ;  and  that  it  was  not  possible  that  any  true 
Protestant  should  feel  less  abhorrence  against  the 
impious  blasphemers  who  reviled  the  body  and 
blood  of  their  common  Saviour,  than  had  been  ex- 
cited in  himself.  These  representations  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  special  mission  to  the  confederates 
at  Smalcalde.  William  of  Bellay,  the  envoy  selected, 
was  personally  intimate  with  many  of  the  deputies, 
and  he  adroitly  depicted  his  master  as  a  skilful,  and 
by  no  means  an  intolerant  theologian.  He  assured 
them  that  the  Sacramentarians  who  had  been  pu*  t  > 
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death,  were  enthusiasts  not  to  be  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Protestants ;  that  the  king  had  profoundly- 
examined  the  recent  confession  of  Augsburg,  in 
which  (although  not  coinciding  in  every  point)  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  much  sound  thinking  and 
acute  reasoning  on  matters  of  the  greatest  import. 
For  instance,  that  regarding  Papal  supremacy,  Pur- 
gatory, the  ceUbacy  of  the  priesthood,  monastic 
vows,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  in 
both  kinds,  his  views  so  far  coincided  with  those  of 
the  Reformers,  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  a 
final  good  understanding.  In  conclusion,  Bellay  in- 
vited them  either  to  admit  certain  French  divines  to 
a  conference  at  Smalcalde,  or  else  to  allow  some  of 
their  own  body  to  return  with  him  for  alike  purpose 
to  France.  Melancthon  and  many  others  earnestly 
wished  to  embrace  the  latter  proposition ;  but  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  from  a  prudent  misgiving  that 
Francis  looked  far  more  anxiously  for  a  temporal 
than  a  spiritual  union,  repressed  the  ardour  of  his 
confiding  and  unsuspicious  friends.  Nor  was  he 
deceived  in  his  anticipations;  for  Bellay,  ere  he 
departed,  manifested  the  true  object  of  his  diplomacy, 
by  proposing  a  formal  aUiance  against  the  emperor. 
The  offer  was  received  coldly,  and  the  ambassador 
retired  disconcerted. 

Little  indeed  was  Francis  to  be  trusted.  At  the 
same  moment  at  which  Bellay  was  thus  negotiating 
with  the  Protestants  at  Smalcalde,  his  brother,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  engaged  on  a  mission  to  the 
Vatican ;  in  which,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  Paul 
III.  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  King  of  France 
for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  the  envoy  was  instructed 
to  represent  in  the  strongest  possible  colours  the 
signal  mark  of  attachment  which  his  master  had  so 
lately  exhibited  to  the  true  and  ancient  church.  In 
this  attempt  also  the  king  was  frustrated ;  and,  m 
order  that  no  part  of  these  transactions  might  be 
without  its  share  of  duplicity,  the  archbishop,  who 
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in  secret  if  not  absolutely  favourable,  was  most 
unusually  indulgent  to  the  new  learning,  was  recom- 
pensed by  the  Pope  for  the  disappointment  of  his 
mission  by  the  presentation  of  a  cardinal's  hat.* 

Meantime,  while  the  followers  of  Luther  continued 
to  acquire  strength  and  numbers  in  Germany,  they 
almost  disappeared  in  France  under  the  superior 
influence  of  a  native  reformer.  John  Calvin  was 
born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  in  1509,  and  imbibed  or 
increased  a  strong  attachment  to  Protestantism  in 
the  College  of  Forteret,  at  Paris.  A  speech,  replete 
with  Lutheran  maxims,  pronounced  on  one  occasion 
by  the  rector  of  tliat  college,  was  traced,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  pen  of  Calvin ;  who,  in  order  to  escape  a 
threatened  arrest  fled  to  Angouleme.  During  his 
concealment  in  that  town,  he  found  sufl[icient  access 
to  books  to  compose  the  most  elaborate  and  method- 
ical work  which  had  hitherto  been  written  illustra- 
tive of  the  Reformed  principles,  his  ChrisiiancB  Reli- 
gionis  Institutio ;  that  bold  treatise  appeared  in  print 
for  the  first  time  at  Basle,  in  1536,  prefaced  with  a 
long,  fearless,  learned,  and  eloquent  remonstrance 
to  Francis  I.,  whose  hands  were  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs  to  Protestantism.! 

The  early  travels  and  various  residences  of  Calvin 
are  much  disputed ;  and  their  adjustment  matters  but 
little  in  this  place,  since  his  historical  and  ecclesias- 
tical importance  depends  altogether  upon  his  final 
settlement  at  Geneva.  That  city,  long  struggling 
against  the  encroachmejits  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy 
and  of  its  own  bishops,  to  whom  the  emperors  had 
given  a  large  share  of  temporal  power  under  the 
title  of  princes  of  Geneva  and  its  environs,  was 

*  Cardinal  Bellay  was  an  admirer  and  a  correspondent  of  Melanc- 
thon.  Some  of  his  letters  are  couched  in  an  affectionate  tone,  and 
subscribed  tuus  ex  animo  Card.  Bella  jus. 

t  The  first  edition  known  to  bibliographers  is  that  of  Basle,  1536. 
The  dedication  bears  date  Aug.  1,  1533,  which  has  occasioned  a  sus- 
picion, by  no  means  well  founded,  that  there  may  be  an  edition  of 
that  year  also.    The  last  copious  revisions  and  augmentations  b 
the  author  were  given  in  a  folio  edition  at  Geneva,  1559. 
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roused  to  new  exertions  for  liberty  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Reformation.  Its  inhabitants  uniting  themselves 
in  a  solemn  compact  with  those  of  Friburg  and 
Basle,  assumed  the  title  of  Eidgenossen  or  sworn 
Confederates ;  one  of  the  conjectural  sources  of  the 
better  known  party  name  Huguenot,  applied  after- 
ward to  the  Protestants  of  France.  So  powerful 
had  the  Genevese  rendered  themselves  in  the  year 
1526,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  abandoned  his  preten- 
sions to  sovereignty.  Within  nine  years  from  that 
date,  the  Reformed  Doctrine  also  had  become  so 
entirely  naturalized  among  them,  that  it  was  pro- 
claimed the  religion  of  the  state  ;  the  Popish  bishop 
Avas  excluded,  and  Calvin,  by  that  time  notorious  for 
his  zeal,  his  talents,  and  his  intrepidity,  received  an 
invitation  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  city  as  a  public 
teacher  of  religion.  The  earnest  adjuration  of  Wil- 
liam Farel,  (whom  we  have  already  seen  at  Meaux, 
and  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  promoters 
of  the  late  revolution  at  Geneva,)  was  not  likely  to 
be  without  effect  upon  a  disposition  so  fitted  to  re- 
ceive strong  impressions  as  that  of  Calvin;  and, 
when  he  was  solemnly  warned,  that  unless  he  be- 
came a  fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  Geneva, 
the  curse  of  God  would  attend  him  whithersoever 
he  went,  it  was  but  natural  that  his  kindled  imagin- 
ation should  accept  the  fervid  wish  of  his  friend 
as  a  special  call  from  Heaven.  But  the  city  was  at 
that  moment  feverish  and  unsettled,  in  its  first  subsi- 
dence after  a  great  religious  and  political  change. 
Factious  and  fiery  spirits  were  found  in  it,  not  yet 
prepared  to  bow  down  to  discipline ;  strong  passions 
roamed  abroad  unwilling  to  be  controlled,  and  the 
stern  and  uncompromising  temper  of  the  new  pastor 
was  ill  adapted  to  soothe  Ihem  into  repose  and  sub- 
mission. Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  from  his  first 
settlement  before  the  inflexible  severity  with  which 
Calvin  pressed  certain  indifferent  matters,  as  if  they 
were  essential,  and  the  ill-judged  pertinacity  with 
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which  he  sought  to  feed  with  strong  meat  that  in- 
fant church  which  required  the  milk  of  babes  for  its 
sustenance,  occasioned  his  forcible  ejection.  The 
points  in  controversy  speak  for  themselves.  In 
opposition  to  a  decree  of  the  synod  of  Lausanne, 
he  refused  to  allow  the  observance  of  any  holidays 
excepting  Sundays,  to  admit  baptismal  fonts  to  be 
placed  within  his  churches,  and  to  administer  the 
sacrament  with  unleavened  bread.  Resistance  to 
these  harmless  customs,  wholly  uninfluential  as  was 
their  admission  or  rejection,  upon  purity  either  of 
faith  or  practice,  appeared  to  Calvin  of  sufficient 
moment  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  his  newly  em- 
braced spiritual  charge  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  de- 
cree of  the  syndics,  he  retired  in  banishment  to 
Strasburg.* 

During  his  absence,  men's  thoughts  and  opinions 
grew  calmer;  the  heat  generated  by  sudden  and 
rapid  transitions  had  time  to  abate ;  and  the  want  of 
a  commanding  and  presiding  mind  which  might 
arrange,  fashion,  and  consolidate  the  hitherto  jarring 
elements  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity,  directed  the 
wishes  of  the  Genevese  once  again  to  Calvin.  On 
his  side,  it  was  not  likely  that  difficulty  should  arise. 
A  restoration  sought  for  by  his  disciples  ensured  him 
unlimited  dominion  ;  the  spiritual  government  of  a 
distinguished  and  now  independent  city,  was  in  itself 
a  most  honourable  charge  ;  and  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture success  in  the  labour  of  holiness,  of  pouring  the 
full  light  of  the  Reformation  over  France,  imme- 
diately adjoining  and  as  yet  but  partially  illuminated, 
might  awaken  in  Calvin's  bosom,  a  glorious  hope 

*  Farel  retired  together  with  Calvin.  We  hear  much  of  him  after- 
ward from  Meurisse.  On  one  occasion,  wlien  a  Cordelier  was 
preaching  on  "  the  perpetual  virginity  of  tire  Mother  of  God,"  and 
that  wliich  tlie  Bisliop  of  Madaura,  with  a  singular  clioice  of  epithets, 
terms  V  amoureuse  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  Farel  having  interrupted 
the  sermon  and  denied  the  assertion,  lost  liis  liair  and  beard  under 
the  nails  of  the  women  present,  wlio  would  have  killed  him  but  for 
tlie  seasonable  appearance  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers. — Hist 
V  HMsie  dans  Met2,  p.  67. 
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that  he  was  set  apart  as  the  chosen  apostle  of  his 
native  country.  He  accepted  the  profFered 
charge  accordingly,  and  his  brilliant  visions 
were  in  great  part  realized.  Never  was  more  des- 
potic sway  established  over  men's  wills  and  con- 
sciences than  that  which  he  erected  in  Geneva ;  and, 
although  he  failed  to  introduce  his  scheme  as  the 
dominant  religion  of  France,  it  became  the  real 
model,  as  himself  was  the  virtual  high  priest,  of 
every  separate  Reformed  congregation  within  the 
limits  of  that  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Nature  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  Polity  established  in  France— Cle- 
ment Marot's  Psalmody— Adopted  by  the  Calvinists— Alliance 
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d'Oppeda— Massacre  at  Cabrieres  and  Mertndol— Death  of  Fran- 
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and—MartjTdom  of  Louis  de  Marsac— Abuses  in  the  French  Church 
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neiro—Treachery of  ViUegagnon- Outrage  upon  a  Meeting-house 
in  Paris— Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6, 
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French  Reformed  Church— Its  Confession  and  Canons  of  Disci- 
pline. 

x\n  examination  of  the  differences  in  religious 
faith  between  Calvin  and  his  brother  Reformers 
would  be  misplaced  in  these  pages ;  and  it  is  not 
here  that  we  need  enter  into  the  subtle  and  intermi- 
nable mazes  of  doctrinal  controversy.  His  creed, 
which  differs  widely  in  many  respects  from  some 
opinions  frequently  inculcated  in  his  name,  may  be 
most  accurately  learned  from  the  Christian  Institu- 
tion which  we  have  already  mentioned ;  and,  for  his 
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discipline,  it  is  more  our  object  to  state  what  he  did, 
than  to  inquire  whether  it  was  the  best  which  might 
have  been  done. 

For  the  maintenance  of  his  own  personal  author- 
ity, no  system  assuredly  could  be  better  calculated 
than  that  which  he  arranged ;  nor  would  it  be  just 
on  that  account  to  condemn  him  as  labouring  chiefly 
for  his  own  aggrandizement.  That  Calvin  was 
influenced  in  part  by  ambition  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny,  for  what  man  has  ever  produced  great  eff'ects 
upon  his  species,  if  wholly  devoid  of  that  passion  ? 
a  passion,  when  purified  and  defaccated,  amongst 
the  noblest  ingrafted  on  our  nature.  And  Calvin's 
ambition  ivas  thus  sublimed.  The  work  which  he 
took  in  hand  was  not  his  own  work,  but  that  of  his 
Master ;  in  order  to  perform  it  to  the  utmost,  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  power  was  necessary, 
and  he,  therefore,  omitted  no  eff'ort  to  obtain,  no 
vigilance  to  preserve  his  supremacy.  That  he  did 
not  mistrust  his  own  use  of  that  power  can  never 
be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  that  he  saw  its  danger  if 
transmitted  to  others,  is  evident  from  his  not  having 
recommended  a  successor,  and  from  Beza's  imme- 
diate advice  after  his  friend's  death,*  that  the  office 
of  president  should  be  allowed  to  expire  with  him. 
The  infallibility,  in  all  but  name,  which  he  main- 
tained while  alive,  was  too  precious  and  too  perilous 
a  legacy  to  be  bequeathed  to  a  successor. 

The  chief  distinction  of  Calvin's  ritual  worship 
from  that  of  Luther  was  found  in  its  extreme  plain- 

*  Spon,  Hist,  de  Gcnivc,  i.  p.  313,  note.  Mosheim  iv.  375.  Maclaine, 
in  his  note  on  Mosheim,  has  not  only  given  a  wrong  reference  to 
Spon,  but  he  lias  misrepresented  facts.  He  states  that  Calvin,  when 
at  the  point  of  death,  advised  the  clergy  not  to  elect  a  successor, 
and  proved  to  them  the  dangerous  consequences  of  intrusting  any- 
one man  during  life  with  authority  so  unlimited  as  that  which  him- 
self had  exercised.  In  the  speeches  reported  in  the  notes  to  Spon, 
as  delivered  by  Calvin  on  his  death-bed,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs. 
But  it  is  said,  that  when  his  infirmities  prevented  his  regular  attend- 
ance as  president,  Beza  acted  as  his  deputy  ;  and  that  he,  after  Cal- 
vin's death,  advised  the  substitution  of  an  annual  moderator  instead* 
of  a  perpetual  president. 
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iiess  ;  a  simplicity  in  too  many  instances  degenerat- 
ing into  absolute  nakedness.  Not  only  were  ima- 
ges and  pictures  excluded  from  his  sacred  edifices, 
as  idols  and  abominations,  but  the  decent  majesty 
of  devotion  was  violated  by  the  rejection  of  almost 
every  outward  adjunct.  The  peculiar  vestments 
which  discriminated  the  priest  from  the  layman 
were  torn  away  ;  the  soul-awakening  tones  of  the 
organ  were  silenced  ;  a  frugal  meal  eaten  at  a  plain 
table  was  substituted  for  the  more  ceremonious  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Saviour.  It  seemed  as  if  Calvin  be- 
lieved that  the  senses  were  no  longer  the  channels 
through  which  the  mind  received  its  knowledge  and 
exhibited  its  operations  ;  and  that  to  omit  paying 
the  homage  of  the  body  was  the  genuine  mode  of 
worshipping  God  in  spirit.  The  flight  of  her  bishop 
prevented  the  continuance  of  Episcopacy  in  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  although  it  by  no  means  appears 
that  Calvin  himself  was  an  enemy  to  that  institu- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  neces- 
sary connection  between  his  polity,  from  which  it 
was  excluded  by  compulsion,  and  later  voluntary 
Presbyterianism.  The  caprice  of  the  congregation 
was  allowed  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  the  ministers, 
who  were  thus  placed  under  the  control  of  the  very 
persons  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  teach  and  to  re- 
prove, in  season  and  out  of  season,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report ;  and  upon  whom,  if  it  were 
only  on  that  account,  they  ought  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent. Besides  the  minister,  each  church  ap- 
pointed deacons,  who  acted  as  treasurers  and  almo- 
ners ;  and  elders,  who  fulfilled  the  office  of  censors 
and  guardians  of  public  morals.  Auricular  confes- 
sion indeed  was  abolished,  but  the  inquisition  of 
the  consistory  formed  by  the  union  of  the  above 
three  authorities,  the  ministers,  the  deacons,  and  the 
elders,  might  prove  equally  dangerous,  and  was  cer- 
tainly far  more  tyrannical  than  the  Romish  custom. 
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Once  in  every  month  this  formidable  band  assem- 
bled ;  received  the  denunciations  of  the  elders ;  sum- 
moned their  erring  brethren  before  their  bar ;  took 
cognizance  of  their  frailties ;  sentenced  them  to 
public  penances ;  and  enrolled  their  shame  in  ever- 
during  registers.  A  synod  composed  of  deputies 
from  the  several  consistories  met  annually  to  de- 
cide on  matters  of  general  interest ;  and  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  an  appeal  lay  to  a  council  to 
which  representatives  were  furnished  by  all  the 
provinces  embracing  Calvinism.* 

One,  and  that  an  important  part  of  the  Genevan 
worship,  was  supplied  from  France ;  and  details, 
more  copious  than  our  limits  permit  us  to  borrow, 
of  the  origin  of  congregational  psalmody,  and  its 
adoption  by  the  Calvinists,  are  very  anmsingly  given 
by  Warton.f  Clement  Marot,  who  held  a  post  about 
the  royal  household  of  France,  had  hitherto  dedica- 
ted his  facile  powers  of  elegant  versification  to  sub- 
jects always  light,  frequently  licentious.  Notwith- 
standing the  freedom  both  of  his  life  and  writings, 
he  early  embraced  the  Reformed  Religion  ;  was  im- 
prisoned for  heresy  during  the  captivity  of  Francis 
I.  in  Madrid,  and  twice  afterward  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Geneva  to  escape  similar  arrest. |  It 
was  about  the  year  1540  that,  renouncing  his  former 
themes,  he  put  forth  a  metrical  French  version  of 
the  first  fifty  Psalms  ;  and  in  the  dedication  to  Fran- 
cis I.,  after  drawing  a  parallel  between  that  king 
and  David,  which,  it  may  be  thought,  must  have  cost 
him  no  slight  struggle  with  conscience  to  compose, 
he  very  strikingly  exhibited  the  grotesque  mixture  of 
ethnical  and  Christian  images,  at  that  time  present 
to  his  fancy.     God,  he  says,  was  the  Apollo  who 

*  The  difficulties  under  wliich  Calvin  laboured,  and  the  wisdom 
whicii  he  manifested  in  encountering  them,  are  noticed  at  much 
length  in  tlie  masterly  preface  to  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

t  History  of  English  Poetry,  ^  xiv. 

X  In  the  close  of  his  life,  after  the  publication  of  his  Psalms,  M 
rot  again  retired  to  Geneva,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1544. 
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tuned  David's  harp ;  the  Holy  Spirit  was  his  CaUi- 
ODe  •  his  two-forked  Parnassus  was  the  summit  ot 
the  crystaUine  heaven ;  and  his  Hippocrene  was  the 
deep  fountain  of  grace.*     But,  ^l^s !   the  vem  of 
Marot  flowed  quite  diversely  from  that  of  the  He- 
brew poet-king,  and  when  he  ceased  to   smg  of 
earthly  love  he  ceased  also  to  smg  melodiously. 
The  model  which  he  furnished  was  faithfully  copied, 
not  many  years  afterward,  by  the  f^^mers  of  our 
Enghsh  psalmody ;  and  the  merits  of  the  French 
bard  may  be  accurately  estimated,  when  we  add, 
that  in  his  devotional  strains,  Marot  was  the  Apollo, 
the  Calliope,  the  Parnassus,  and  the  Hippocrene  ot 
Sternhold  aild  Hopkins.     Nevertheless,  bald  as  was 
Marot's  version,  it  was  the  work  of  a  popular  court- 
poet  ;  it  was  in  rhyme  easily  adapted  to  the  vaude- 
villes and  ballad-tunes  of  the  day  ;   and  the  transla- 
tor, perhaps,  was  not  a  Uttle  surprised  to  hear  every 
chamber  of  the  palace,  and  every  street  m  Paris, 
re-echoing  with  his  sacred  songs,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  fiddle,  soon  after  their  pubhcation. 
As  no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  them  into  the 
ritual  of  the  church,  the  Sorbonne  approved  their 
orthodoxy,   and  thus   unwittingly  gave  additional 
keeimess  to  a  weapon  soon  to  be  turned  against 

^^C^fvfiras  we  have  before  stated,  had  banished 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  music,  and  it  is  Probable 
that  he  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  substitute, 

*  Or  dongues,  Roy,  pren  Fceuvre  de  David, 
Euvre  plus  tot  de  Dieu,  qui  le  ravit: 
D'autant  que  Dieu,  son  Apollo  estoit, 
Qui  luy  en  train  et  sa  harbe  mettoit. 
Le  Saint  Esprit  estoit  sa  Calliope ; 
Son  Parnassus,  montaigne  a  double  croppee, 
Put  le  sommet  du  haut  del  crystalhn  : 
Finalement,  son  ruisseau  cabalin 
Be  Grace  fut  la  fontaine  profonde  ; 
Ou  a  grans  traits  il  but  de  la  clere  onde, 
Dont  il  devint  Poete  en  un  moment 
he  plus  profond  dessouz  le  firmament. 
Clement  Marot  aiRoy  tres  chresten  Franc<ns  premier  de  ce  nom,  surla 
traduction  des  Psalmes  de  David.  Sal. 
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which  niig-ht  impart  some  warmth  to  the  general 
frigidity  of  his  service.  Marot's  version  appeared 
most  seasonably  for  his  purpose.  It  was  so  plain 
and  prosaic  that  every  peasant  might  easily  under- 
stand, and  commit  it  to  memory.  All  resemblance 
to  the  Romish  antiphonal  chant,  which  Calvin 
rejected  as  superstitious  and  unedifying,  was  care- 
fully avoided,  by  setting  the  words  to  simple  and 
monotonous  tunes,  equally  removed  from  science 
and  from  sweetness,*  but  in  which  every  individual 
of  the  congregation  might  take  a  part.  Beza  com- 
pleted the  task  which  Marot  had  begun  ;  their  joint 
psalms  were  appended  to  the  Catechism  of  Geneva  ; 
passed  from  the  lips  of  the  gallants  of  France  to 
those  of  the  herdsmen  of  Swisserland  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Flanders  ;  became  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  Calvinism  ;  and  called  down  a  severe 
interdict  from  the  faculty  of  Paris,  by  which  they 
had  not  long  since  been  as  formally  sanctioned. 

Among  other  alliances  by  which  Calvin  had 
strengthened  his  rising  church  was  a  union  with  the 
Vaudois,  those  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  who 
from  time  immemorial  had  preserved  the  faith  and 
usages  of  primitive  Christianity,  in  the  depth  of 
their  tranquil  valleys  in  Piedmont.  Already,  more 
than  once  during  the  XVth  century,  had  these  inof- 
Ifensive  mountaineers  been  denounced  by  Rome,  and 
subjected  to  persecution  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy; 
but  when  the  rashness  of  Charles  Y.,  in  1536,  sub- 
jected the  larger  part  of  the  dominion  of  those  prin- 
ces to  the  sway  of  France,  the  Vaudois  for  a  sea- 
son enjoyed  repose.  Their  chief  safety,  however, 
depended  upon  their  obscurity ;  and  could  they  have 
been  content  to  be  forgotten,  they  might  have  re- 
mained unliarmed.  But  proud  of  connexion  with 
the  new  and  flourishing  church  of  Geneva,  and  per- 

*  The  learned  Quick  was  of  another  opinion.  "  Louis  Guadimel, 
another  Asaph  or  .Teduthan,  a  most  skilful  master  of  music,  set 
those  sweet  and  melodious  tunes  unto  which  they  are  sung  even 
unto  this  day." — Sj/nodicon  in  Gallid  Rcformatd,  Introduction,  v. 
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haps  over-estimating  its  power  of  temporal  aid,  they 
soon  abandoned  their  cautious  pohcy  of  conceal- 
ment, and  for  the  first  time  printed  and  published  a 
confession  of  faith  and  a  liturgy.  A  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  of  human  merits,  of  traditions,  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  of  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  of  many  other  Romish  practices  stigmatized 
as  superstitious  and  idolatrous,*  was  little  likely  to- 
pass  uncensured  by  the  French  prelacy ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  1540,  the  Archbishop  of  Aix 
■  denounced  to  the  parliament  of  Provence 
certain  portions  of  his  diocess  as  heretical.  Be- 
yond their  valleys,  the  Vaudois  had  extended  them- 
selves through  some  districts  of  Provence,  in  which 
they  had  colonized  the  large  town  of  Merindol,  and 
about  thirty  villages,  the  chief  of  which  was  Ca- 
brieres.  Eighteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  first- 
named  place,  having  neglected  a  summons  of  the 
parliament,  were  declared  contumacious,  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  banishment ;  and  a  decree  of 
extermination  was  pronounced  against  their  place  of 
abode.  "  WTiereas,''  so  recites  this  barbarous  edict, 
"  the  town  of  Merindol  is  a  notorious  retreat  and 
receptacle  of  all  those  who  profess  the  doctrines  of 
certain  damnable  sects,  the  court  orders  that  it  shall 
be  rendered  desert  and  uninhabitable  ;  that  every 
house  in  it  shall  be  burned  or  demolished  ;  and  that 
all  buildings,  coverts,  and  woods,  within  two  hundred 
paces  of  its  circuit,  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground."! 

*  These  opinions  were  maintained  by  Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin, 
early  in  the  IXth  century,  in  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  The  Vaudois  formed  a  portion  of  his  diocess.  The  confession 
of  faitli  presented  by  tlie  Merindolese  to  Cardinal  Sadolet  and  others 
in  1542,  is  printed  by  Gersedius,  iv.  Monumenta,  87.  The  article  on 
*he  Eucharist,  although  lengtliy  and  elaborate,  is  far  less  involved 
than  most  contemporary  statements  of  that  controverted  mystery. 
Nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to  a  staunch  advocate  for  transub- 
stantiation  than  the  following  plain  la:iguage  : — ccrtum  est  impostores 
esse  qui  docent  panem  Coencs  esse  proprium  et  reale  (ut  loquuntm)  Christi 
corpus,  p.  95. 

t  Hist.  Eccl.  des  Eglises  Reformdes  dans  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  37.  Gar- 
nier,  Hist,  de  France,  torn.  xiii.  p.  310. 
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The  governor  of  Provence  refused  to  execute 
this  savage  ordinance  without  express  authority 
from  the  king ;  and  Francis,  when  apphed  to,  be- 
fore sanctioning  the  cruelty,  directed  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  habits  and  manners  of  those  whom 
he  was  requested  to  destroy.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  report  drawn  up  by  Wilham  de  Bellay,  his 
former  envoy  to  Smalcalde,  and  now  governor  of 
Provence^  would  have  ensured  protection  on  grounds 
not  less  of  policy  than  of  humanity.  "  The  Vau- 
dois,"  rephed  that  high  officer,  "differ  from  our 
communion  in  many  parts  of  their  creed,  but  they 
are  irreproachable  in  their  morals,  laborious,  sober, 
benevolent,  and  of  unshaken  loyalty.  Agriculture 
is  their  pride  and  sole  occupation  ;  and  so  marvel- 
lous is  their  industry,  that,  in  numerous  cases  in 
which  landed  proprietors  have  been  contented  with 
a  small  quit-rent,  or  have  granted  renewable  leases 
on  long  terms,  estates  formerly  rated  at  four  crowns 
per  annum  have  produced  three  hundred  and  fifty ; 
the  tenants  all  the  while  having  cheerfully  and  regu- 
larly paid  their  dues  both  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
landholder.  Hospitality  is  one  of  their  proverbial 
virtues,  and  not  a  beggar  is  ever  known  in  their  set- 
tlements. It  must  be  confessed,  how^ever,  that  they 
rarely  enter  our  churches  ;  and  if  they  do  so,  they 
pray  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  casting  no 
regard  on  any  of  the  saints ;  they  do  not  use  holy 
water,  nor  do  they  acknowledge  the  benefit  derived 
from  pilgrimages  and  neuvaincs*  nor  say  mass 
either  for  the  living  or  the  dead."  The  utmost  in- 
dulgence obtained  from  Francis,  in  consequence  of 
this  simple  and  touching  relation  of  patriarchal 
manners,  was  a  short  respite.  The  villagers  were 
commanded  to  appear  before  the  x^rchbishop  of  Aix 
within  three  months,  and  to  solicit  from  him  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church.  In  default  of  such  obe- 
dience, the  parliament  of  Provence  was  authorized 

*  Prayers  made  nine  days  to  some  particular  saint. 
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to  proceed  against  them  with  the  uttermost  rigour ; 
and  all  civil  and  military  officers  were  enjoined  to 
afford  co-operation.  "  I  do  not  burn  heretics  in 
France,"  said  the  king,  "  in  order  that  they  may  be 
nourished  in  the  Alps."*  The  given  period  elapsed 
without  the  required  submission  of  the  Vaudois, 
and  years  rolled  on,  and  yet  the  royal  ordinance  for 
their  destruction  remained  unfulfilled.  The  cause 
of  that  forbearance,  although  ludicrous,  is  too  illus- 
trative of  the  follies  which  the  Romish  Church  oc- 
casionally mingled  with  its  cruelties  to  be  altogether 
omitted. 

Chaussonnee,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Provence,  was  the  author  of  a  large  work,  Catalo- 
gus  GloncB  Mundi,  in  which  he  relates,  that  in  early 
life,  while  he  practised  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  of 
Autun,  so  fearful  was  the  devastation  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  by  swarms  of  rats, 
that  a  general  famine  was  reasonably  apprehended. 
Every  human  means  for  the  destruction  of  the 
marauders  having  failed,  appeal  was  made  to  the 
power  of  the  church ;  and  the  grand  vicar  of  the 
diocess  was  instructed  to  promulgate  the  ordinary 
form  of  excommunication,  provided  against  noisome 
beasts  and  reptiles.  Certain  preliminary  steps  were 
necessary  before  the  issue  of  this  final  decree  ;  and 
in  stating  them  we  beseech  our  readers  to  suppress 
their  smiles,  and  to  remember  that  we  are  placing 
before  them  serious  facts.  First,  the  rats  were 
cited  to  appear  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  secondly, 
on  their  contumacy,  the  grand  vicar  appointed  a 
day  on  which  the  defendants  might  be  heard  by  their 
proctor,  in  appeal  against  the  prosecutor,  who  claim- 
ed definitive  sentence  ;  and  Chaussonnee  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  honourable  office  of  advocate  for  the 
rats.     His  clients  were  largely  indebted  to  his  in- 

*  Introduction  to  Henry  Amaud's  Recovery  of  the  Vaudois,  by  H.  D 
Acland,  hi. ;  to  the  Prolegomena  of  which  interesting  and  most 
elegant  volume  every  inquirer  into  the  history  of  the  Vaudois  is 
bound  to  express  obligation. 

I  2 
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genuity.  He  pleaded  that  the  rats  were  too  widely 
dispersed  to  admit  of  general  assembly  under  a  sin- 
gle citation,  and  that  the  writs  ought  therefore  to  be 
read  after  mass  in  ^ach  separate  parish.  This  de- 
murrer occasioned  considerable  delay  ;  and  after  the 
form,  which  was  strictly  legal,  had  been  complied 
with,  and  the  accused  still  continued  to  decline  the 
summons,  their  able  advocate  resorted  to  a  new 
defence.  The  journey,  he  urged,  was  long  and  in- 
commodious ;  tile  roads  were  beset  with  cats  ;  and, 
above  all,  any  general  proscription  which  involved 
in  one  mass  parents  together  with  their  children, 
the  innocent  no  less  than  the  guilty,  was  opposed  to 
the  first  natural  principles  of  justice.  We  are  igno- 
rant of  the  issue  of  this  cause,  but  upon  its  dex- 
terous conduct  were  reared  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
Chaussonnee,  who  always  attributed  to  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  then  obtained,  his  subsequent  high 
professional  advancement.  At  the  moment  at  which 
he  was  preparing  to  execute  the  edict  issued  against 
the  Vaudois  by  the  parliament  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, a  Proven9al  gentleman  waited  upon  him ; 
turned  the  conversation  upon  his  book  ;  opened  it  at 
the  passage  in  which  the  above  incident  was  nar- 
rated ;  and  asked  whether  a  society  of  men  deserved 
less  regard  than  a  herd  of  rats?  Chaussonnee, 
struck  by  the  justice  of  the  reproof,  had  the  merit 
of  suspending  any  farther  steps  towards  persecu- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  his  life.* 

Unhappily,  on  Chaussonnee's  death,  a  president 
of  widely  different  temper  succeeded ;  and  to  his 
extensive  civil  power,  Meinier,  Baron  d'Oppeda, 
united  the  military  command  of  the  province  in  the 
absence  of  its  governor.  Personal  motives  are 
said  to  have  stimulated  his  enmity  against  the 
Vaudois.  One  of  his  tenants,  who  had  robbed  him, 
found  an  asylum  in  their  fastnesses ;  and  his  hand 

*  De  Thou  vi.  15.  Gamier  xiii.  307—316,  who  cites  Gauffredi,  Hist, 
de  Provence,  and  Perrin,  Hist,  des  Vaudois. 
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had  been  disdainfully  refused  by  a  neighbouring 
Countess,  who  liberally  extended  protection  to  those 
industrious  husbandmen,  from  whom  her  chief 
wealth  was  derived.  D'Oppeda  vowed  their  de- 
struction, and  commenced  his  design  by  forwarding 
to  the  royal  council  incessant  reports  of  disaflfection 
among  the  mountaineers,  and  of  their  evident  de- 
sire to  erect  themselves  into  independent  cantons, 
on  the  model  of  their  Swiss  neighbours.  Arsenals 
and  magazines,  he  said,  were  forming;  their  diffi- 
cult passes  were  intrenched ;  their  commanding 
heights  were  crowned  with  batteries;  at  a  word, 
16,000  native  troops,  and  an  equal  number  of  auxil- 
iaries, could  be  gathered  in  the  field ;  and  unless 
their  formidable  preparation.^  were  seasonably  an- 
ticipated, the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  might  here- 
after be  demanded  for  their  subjugation.  Having 
thus  artfully  awakened  the  king's  fears,  and  received 
the  instructions  which  he  so  much  desired,  his  next 
care  was  to  prevent  suspicion  among  his  victims  ;  and 
he  called  out  the  extraordinary  militia  of  Provence, 
under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  joining  an  armament 
at  Marseilles,  destined  to  co-operate  in  a 
descent  upon  England.  It  was  not  till  they 
were  almost  surrounded  that  the  villagers  perceived 
their  danger ;  and  a  great  proportion,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  only  chance  of  safety  now  left  open, 
retired  in  hasty  flight  to  the  mountains.  As  the 
troops  advanced  to  Merindol,  only  one  peasant 
youth  was  found  within  its  precincts,  who  stipulated 
for  his  ransom  with  the  soldier  who  arrested  him 
by  the  promise  of  two  crowns.  But  D'Oppeda,  un- 
wiUing  to  permit  the  escape  of  a  single  prisoner, 
paid  the  price  of  blood  to  his  captor,  tied  the  vic- 
tim, thus  purchased,  to  an  olive-tree,  and  shot  him 
to  death,  while  the  town  w^as  pillaged  and  burned.* 
Sixty  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  remained  in 
the  village  of  Cabrieres,  and  to  them  the  savage, 

♦  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  torn.  i.  p.  45. 
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not  knowing  the  scantiness  of  their  numbers,  granted 
a  capitulation.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  than  the  terms  were  violated ; 
and  the  prisoners,  many  of  them  accompanied  by 
their  wives  about  to  become  mothers,  were  driven 
to  a  neighbouring  meadow,  where  the  whole  body 
was  put  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood.*  Meantime,  the 
churches  in  which  some  of  the  miserable  women 
hoped  to  find  sanctuary,  afforded  no  protection 
against  death  preceded  by  dishonour.  Other  females, 
in  whom,  either  from  loo  tender  or  too  advanced 
age,  the  soldiery  were  disappointed  of  brutal  grati- 
fication, were  enclosed  in  a  barn,  and  driven  back 
by  pikes,  when  they  attempted  escape  from  the 
flames  in  which  they  were  eventually  consumed.! 
Similar  horrors  were  enacted  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
band  which  had  sought  the  mountains ;  for  of  these 
also  the  greater  part,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  wo- 
menj  and  children  drooping  under  fatigue,  were 
readily  overtaken.  Two-and-twenty  villages  were 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  4000  of  their  inhabitants 
were  massacred ;  and  700  of  the  most  able-bodied 
peasants  were  reserved  for  galley-slaves. (^ 

The  temper  of  the  French  nation  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  this  wholesale  and  atrocious  butchery 
on  account  of  difference  of  faith,  and  the  intelligence 
of  D'Oppeda's  great  wickedness  was  received  with 
execrations.  The  king  refused  to  admit  him  to  his 
presence,  but  content  with  this  single  mark  of  dis- 

*  Trucidantur  ad  unum  feri  omnes,  non  viri  tantum  sed  et  mulieres 
pleraque  gravida. — Gei-desius,  iv.  160. 

t  Alinerius  etiam  ad  guadraginta  circiter  faminas  in  horrcum  straminis 
atque  fceni  plenum  includit,  post  ignem  subjicit  et  incendit  :  cumque  illcB 
vestibus  exutis  conarentur  flammam  nascentem  restinguere,  neque  possent, 
ad  majorem  fenestram,  qua  fcenum  recondi  solet  in  horreum,  advolant,  ut 
3ese  ejiciant.  Sed  Hi  repulsce  telis  et  hastis  conflagrarunt  omnes. — Id^  ibid. 

i  Erant  mulieres  quingentce. — Id.  ibid. 

^  Camararius,  Hist.  Fratrum  in  Bohemia  et  Moravia  is  cited  byGerde- 
sius  as  an  authority  for  these  horrors.  We  have  depended  mainly 
upon  Gerdesius  himself,  Gamier,  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.,  and  De  Thou, 
vi.  15.  Fra  Paola  has  boldly  denounced  the  massacre  in  the  lid  book 
of  his  Hist,  del  Concilio  Tridentino. 
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pleasure,  forbade  any  judicial  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct. The  last  year  of  this  reign  was  again  sullied 
with  numerous  brutal  executions  at  Meaux;*  and 
the  death  of  Francis,  therefore,  whom  the  Reformed 
now  justly  esteemed  a  confirmed  persecutor,  was 
far  from  occasioning  regret ;  especially  March  3i, 
since  in  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  II.,  1547. 
a  prince  of  less  active  habits,  they  expected  a  more 
lenient  master.  But  the  hands  to  which  Henry, 
from  his  very  accession,  committed  the  administra- 
tion of  his  power,  were  most  hostile  to  the  Reformed 
principles. 

Few  houses  in  Europe  were  more  illustrious  than 
that  of  Lorraine.  Drawing  their  remote  origin  from 
times  beyond  memorial,  they  numbered  among  their 
ancestors,  in  the  paternal  line,  Godfrey,  the  first 
king  of  Jerusalem  ;  and,  by  the  mother's  side,  they 
were  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne. 
Claude,  a  young  brother  of  that  family,  having  passed 
into  the  service  of  Louis  XII.,  so  far  ingratiated 
himself  with  that  monarch,  and  afterward  with  his 
son,  Francis  I.,  that  he  obtained  the  erection  of  his 
estate  of  Guise  into  a  duchy  ;t  but  the  favour  of 
the  second  reign  was  not  of  long  endurance,  and 
the  latter  days  of  Claude  were  passed  in  disgrace. 
His  son  Francis,  a  gallant  and  accomplished  prince, 
bold,  enterprising,  and  ambitious,  had  won  the  affec- 
tions of  Henry  by  his  skill  in  bodily  exercises,  and 
his  agreeable  talents  for  companionship.  The  mar- 
riage of  one  of  his  brothers,  the  Duke  d'Elbceuf, 
to  a  daughter  of  the  royal  mistress,  Diana,  Duchess 
of  Valentinois,  materially  strengthened  the  interests 
of  this  aspiring  family ;  and  when  the  bond  became 
more  strongly  knit  by  the  admission  into  the  royal 
councils  of  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  most 
crafty  and  politic  spirit  of  his  time,  the  threefold 

*  A  full  accoTint  of  them  may  be  found  cited  by  Gerdesius,  iv.  16^ 
from  the  Acta  et  Monumenta  Martyrum. 
t  In  1527. 
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cord  was  in  truth  not  easily  to  be  broken.  An  alli- 
ance with  the  royal  house  itself,  within  a  few  years 
from  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  was 
to  give  increased  consolidation  to  a  power  already 
too  swollen  for  that  of  subjects  :  and  when  their 
niece,*  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  bestowed  her  hand 
upon  the  Dauphin  Francis,  the  brothers  of  Guise 
might  be  deemed  virtual  kings  of  France.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  all  their  sagacity  and  vigi- 
lance were  thenceforward  directed  to  the  discovery 
of  some  favourable  moment,  at  which  the  narrow 
line,  still  separating  them  from  titular  royalty,  might 
be  safely  overleaped.  But  the  Reformed,  deeply  suf- 
fering from  the  bitterness  of  persecution  with  which 
they  had  been  visited,  especially  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  watched  their  course  with  a  keenly  jealous 
observance  ;  and  to  the  political  hatred  which  soon 
mingled  itself  with  religious  differences,  may  be 
traced  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  Guises,  no  less  than 
the  long  train  of  bitter  calamities  which  France  was 
doomed  to  suffer  from  intestine  discord.f 

*  Daughter  of  thedi"  sister,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  queen  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland. 

t  The  early  history  of  the  family  of  Guise,  and  of  their  position  in 
the  French  court,  is  very  lucidly  given  in  the  1st  book  of  Davilla. 
Antony  Colynet,  who  in  1591  wrote,  or  rather  translated.  The  true 
History  of  the  Civill  Warres  of  France,  between  the  French  King,  Henry 
the  IVth.  and  the  Leaguers,  does  not  speak  of  the  house  of  Lorraine 
with  all  the  respect  which  it  deserves.  "  Claude  of  Lorrayne,"  he 
says,  "  came  into  France  in  a  manner,  with  a  wallet  and  a  staffe  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  beggarly  gentleman  in  comparison  with  the  great 
revenues  which  hee  and  his  heirs  had  afterwards  in  France."  .  .  .  . 
"  He  began  to  growe  by  crouching,  and  capping,  and  double  dili- 
gence.'' The  cardinals  of  Guise  and  of  Lorraine  are  contemptuously 
described  as  "two  massing  priests."  The  great  ascendancy  of  the 
brothers,  however,  is  narrated  with  much  truth.  "  In  his  time,  (that 
of  Francis  II.)  they  disposed  of  all  things  after  their  owne  willes. 
For  the  king  sawe  nothing  but  by  their  eyes,  heard  nothing  but  by 
their  mouthes,  did  nothing  but  by  their  hands  ;  so  that  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  onely  the  wearing  of  the  crowne  upon  their 
owne  heads,  and  the  name  of  king.  In  this  great  prosperitie  they 
lacked  nothing,  neither  will  nor  meanes  to  attaine  to  their  intent, 
but  that  the  nobilitie  of  France  was  a  perilous  blocke  in  their  way, 
which  they  could  not  leap  over  for  to  ascend  to  so  great  and  high 
seate  of  majestie  ;  and  instead  of  a  velvet  cap  to  weare  a  crowne 
of  pure  gold."— p.  2. 
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The  hopes  of  the  Calvinists,  perhaps,  were  not 
wholly  dissipated,  till  the  new  king  celebrated  a 
public  entry  into  his  capital  two  years  after 
his  accession.  The  ceremonial  was  conducted 
with  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence,  and 
attended  by  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom. 
Heralds  had  been  previously  despatched  to  the 
emperor  at  Brussels,  where  they  proclaimed,  that 
jousts  would  be  held  during  fifteen  days  in  Paris. 
Thither,  in  the  names  of  the  challengers,  amongst 
whom  it  was  announced,  that  Henry  himxself  would 
appear  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  they  invited 
all  knights,  desirous  of  honour,  to  proceed  and  seek 
it  at  the  appointed  season.  At  the  time  of  this  solem- 
nity, when  the  coronation  also  of  the  queen  was 
celebrated,  and  a  mock  naval  fight  exhibited  on  the 
Seine,  the  king,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortege, 
held  a  bed  of  justice  in  his  parliament ;  and 
a  few  days  afterward,  assisted  at  a  splendid  ^  ^  ' 
rehgious  procession;  assembled  the  Notables  in 
one  of  the  saloons  of  the  palace,  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  state  of  religion ;  and  ordered  the  Concier- 
gerie  to  be  cleared  that  very  night  of  all  the  miser^ 
able  victims  long  since  condemned  for  heresy,  but 
whose  execution  had  been  specially  deferred,  in 
order  that  it  might  add  another  spectacle  to  these 
days  of  royal  festivity.  Four  scaffolds  were  accord- 
ingly erected  in  different  public  places  of  the  city ; 
one  on  the  Greve,  one  in  the  Place  Maubert,  a  third 
in  front  of  the  porch  of  N6tre  Dame,  and  the  last 
on  the  spot  recently  dedicated  to  scenes  of  chival- 
rous pleasure  in  the  tournaments  at  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine.  As  darkness  fell,  the  piles  blazed  on  high ; 
and  the  king,  who  visited  them  in  succession,  dis- 
tinguished, not  without  compunction,  among  the 
cries  of  the  wretched  sufferers  expiring  in  agony,  the 
voice  of  a  favourite  attendant  of  his  bed-chamber.* 

A  more  general  blow  against  the  Reformed  was 

*  Fellibien,  Hist,  de  Paris.    Be  Thou,  \i.  4. 
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inflicted,  when  Henry,  jealous  of  the  designs  of 
Charles  V.  upon  the  duchy  of  Parma,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Octavio  Farnese  against  the  emperor  and 
Pope  Julius  III.  The  king  of  France  then  not  only 
protested  against  the  re-assembling  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  at  the  opening  of  its  new  session,  but 
marched  a  body  of  troops  to  ravage  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal territories ;  and  wilhng  to  counteract  any  im- 
pression that  he  was  hostile  to  the  church  itself^ 
June  25,  whicli  might  arise  from  these  ambiguous 
1351.  acts,  he  issued  an  ordinance,  the  Edict  of 
Chateauhriand,  visiting  the  Sacramentarians  with 
peculiar  and  unprecedented  severity.  By  that  man- 
date, the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  were  in- 
structed to  co-operate  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  secret 
favourer  of  the  Reformed  opinions  to  stations  of 
authority  in  the  law,  every  person  applying  for  such 
appointments,  was  to  exhibit  testimonials,  not  only 
of  his  correct  morals,  but  also  of  his  undoubted 
orthodoxy ;  and,  in  like  manner,  to  purge  the  magis- 
tracy, even  in  its  lowest  grades,  from  any  suspected 
officers,  secret  inquiries  were  to  be  made  by  the 
chiefs  into  the  conduct  of  all  their  inferiors,  the 
seneschals,  baillies,  provosts,  and  their  respective 
lieutenants,  as  to  their  strict  performance  of  the 
Edict ;  and  the  higher  counsellors  were  compelled 
to  answer  interrogatories  concerning  their  faith, 
whenever  proposed  to  them  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings. The  most  rigid  examination  on  religious 
points  was  instituted  before  bestowal  of  academical 
appointments  on  rectors  of  colleges  and  schoolmas- 
ters ;  and,  if  in  corporate  towns  the  mayors  and 
aldermen  were  incautiously  chosen,  the  electors 
exposed  themselves  to  a  process  as  fosterers  of 
heresy.  Under  that  most  extensive  denomination 
were  now  included  not  only  those  who  should  give 
an  asylum  to  tlie  Reformed,  or  assist  in  any  manner 
their  escape  from  justice,  but  whoever  also,  after 
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an  arrest,  should  venture  to  intercede  or  to  present 
the  slightest  petition  in  behalf  of  a  prisoner.  The 
property  of  all  fugitives  to  Protestant  states  was  to 
be  seized  and  confiscated ;  and  any  persons  who  had 
engaged  in  collusive  transfers  by  which  they  nomi- 
nally held  the  estates  of  absent  heretics,  and  trans- 
mitted to  them  the  rents,  were  subjected  to  like 
confiscation  and  an  additional  heavy  fine.  The  in- 
former who  could  prove  that  any  subject  of  France 
had  forwarded  money  to  Geneva,  was  entitled  to  a 
clear  third  both  of  the  penalties  and  of  the  property. 
The  final  clause  was  directed  against  the  press,  that 
mighty  engine  upon  which  the  progress  of  knowledge 
must  at  all  times  depend,  and  without  whose  aid,  the 
zeal,  courage,  piety,  sufferings,  activity,  and  talents 
of  the  Reformers  might  ultimately  have  proved  in- 
effectual. Books  and  pamphlets  written  in  every 
vein  of  literature,  didactic,  controversial,  or  satiri- 
cal ;  gravely  illustrative  of  Protestant  doctrines,  or 
mercilessly  ridiculing  the  abuses  of  Popery,  had 
long  been  forwarded  from  Geneva  to  Lyons  as  a 
central  magazine.  Their  subsequent  dispersion 
through  the  distant  provinces  was  easily  effected ; 
and  a  hope  of  gain  from  the  general  excitement  of 
public  curiosity,  induced  the  booksellers  of  Paris, 
of  Poitiers,  and  of  Bordeaux,  to  circulate  and  even 
to  reprint  this  attractive  ware.  By  the  Edict  of 
Chateaubriand,  the  importation  of  every  book  of 
every  sort  from  Geneva,  or  from  any  other  town 
separated  from  the  Romish  communion,  was  pro- 
hibited under  pain  of  fine  and  corporal  punishment. 
The  police  of  Lyons  was  ordered  to  pay  frequent 
visits  to  booksellers'  shops  and  printing  offices. 
Printers  were  forbidden  from  working,  unless  on 
their  own  premises  ;  from  issuing  abroad  any  work 
without  their  own  name  and  that  of  the  author  on 
its  title-page  ;  from  receiving  any  MS.  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  or  connected  with  theology,  unless  at- 
tested by  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  two  dqc- 
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tors  of  divinity ;  from  selling  any  publication  not 
registered  in  a  catalogue  which  they  were  bound  to 
present  to  the  magistrates  ;  from  opening  any  packet 
of  books  on  its  arrival  from  a  foreign  country,  un- 
less in  the  presence  of  two  ecclesiastics  ;  and  from 
selling  by  auction  any  library  without  the  previous 
inspection  of  authorized  censors.  Human  ingenuity 
might  tax  itself  in  vain  to  frame  a  law  more  odious 
than  this  Edict ;  more  oppressive  or  more  tyrani- 
cally  opposed  to  intellectual  advancement,  and 
therefore  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

jggg  The  plague  was  now  raging  in  Paris,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  believed  that  the 
wrath  of  heaven  might  be  deprecated  by  human  vic- 
tims, so  numerous  were  the  daily  offerings  of  here- 
tics delivered  to  the  stake.  In  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  persecution  was  equally  active.  When 
theDuke  of  Guise  compelled  Charles  V.,  hitherto 
unaccustomed  to  reverse,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Metz, 
after  the  fruitless  loss  of  the  flovv^er  of  his  troops, 
perhaps  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  commander 
derived  no  small  addition  from  a  committal  to  the 
flames,  by  the  common  executioner,  of  every  Lu- 
theran book  which  he  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  after  its  relief.*  At  Lyons  far  more  barbarous 
fires  were  kindled,  and  numerous  missionaries  des- 
patched by  tlie  Bernese  for  the  conversion  of  that 
city  were  adjiidged  to  the  stake.  Among  these  was 
a  brave  gentleman,  Louis  de  Marsac,  whose  youth 
had  been  passed,  not  without  distinction  in  arms, 
and  whose  later  years  found  consolation  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  scriptures,  a  crime  deemed  worthy  of 
capital  punishment.  When  led  out  to  execution, 
the  prisoner  observed  that  each  of  his  fellow-suffer- 
ers carried  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  an  ignominy 
which  had  been  spared  himself,  in  consideration  of 
the  respect  due  to  his  military  rank  and  services. 

*  De  Thou,  xi.  12.    "  This  act,"  says  Bisliop  Meurisse,  "  was  per- 
formed d  riniitation  du  pieux  Rot/  Ezechias,"  p.  11'2. 
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Jealous,  however,  of  his  honour,  and  rehictant  to 
surrender  any  portion,  however  small,  of  the  glory 
of  martyrdom,  the  undaunted  veteran  turned  to  the 
attendant  magistrates,  and  asked  of  them,  if  there 
was  any  distinction  between  his  own  offence  and 
that  of  his  comrades "?  "  If  there  be  not,"  he  added, 
"  give  me  also  a  like  collar,  and  enrol  me  in  a  similar 
order  of  knighthood."* 

The  numerous  abuses  existing  in  the  Galilean 
Church,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
had  eminently  assisted  its  progress  in  France.  The 
Crown  had  by  degrees  assumed  to  itself  the  patron- 
age of  almost  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments ;  and  by  its  corrupt  disposal  of  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  had  rendered  them  prizes  of  court  favourit- 
ism instead  of  rewards  of  piety  and  learning.  Per- 
sons most  remote  from  spiritual  habits  frequently 
thus  obtained  benefices  either  for  themselves  or  for 
their  connexions ;  and  even  if  they  did  not  give 
occasion  for  scandal  by  open  licentiousness,  they 
deeply  injured  the  credit  of  the  church  by  total 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  its  duties.  The  privilege 
of  Commendam  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  disorder.  In  the  earlier  christian  church,  when- 
ever a  hostile  irruption,  a  famine,  or  any  other  public 
calamity,  had  so  far  diminished  the  revenues  of  an 
Episcopal  see,  or  a  religious  house,  as  to  render 
them  insufficient  for  the  support  of  its  ordinary 
head,  the  metropolitan  recommended  the  pastoral 
charge  to  some  neighbouring  ecclesiastic,  who  ac- 
cepted the  additional  burden  gratuitously,  till  a  more 
favourable  season  permitted  a  re-establishment  of 
the  suspended  dignity.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  this 
charitable  custom,  at  first  so  praiseworthy,  dege- 
nerated in  times  less  pure  into  abuse.  The  chief 
revenues  of  the  cardinals,  whom  the  duties  of  the 
sacred  college  detained  in  permanent  abode  at 
Rome,  were  at  first  derived  from  prebends  or  other 

*De  Thou,  xii,  13. 
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benefices  without  cure  of  souls  ;  but  ambition  and 
avarice  g-radually  fostered  the  desire  of  exalted  sta- 
tion and  overflowing  cofl'ers,  and  by  the  perversion 
of  Commendams,  the  richest  sees  were  often  ac- 
cumulated in  plurality  upon  ecclesiastics  by  whom 
they  could  never  be  visited.  The  convenient  license 
thus  assumed  by  the  court  of  Rome  was  not  likely 
to  be  long  unimitated  by  secular  princes ;  and,  in 
France,  the  wealthiest  benefices  were  abundantly 
showered  down  upon  those,  whose  connexion  with 
the  blood  royal,  or  whose  cabinet  duties  as  ministers 
of  state,  attached  them  to  the  court ;  even  women 
were  admitted  as  Eveques  Laiz*  and  either  sold 
their  bishoprics  or  provided  substitutes,  or  Custo- 
dines\  as  they  were  termed,  to  perform  the  cleri- 
cal oflices  for  the  least  possible  stipend.  Similar 
abuses  prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy  ;  and  dis- 
pensations were  so  readily  accorded,  that,  unless  in 
rare  instances,  the  population  at  large  lived  either 
without  any  pastors  at  all,  or  with  curates  unworthy 
of  the  name.  Religion,  therefore,  was  sought  for 
in  vain,  and  its  place  was  usurped  by  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

A  reform  of  these  grievous  temporal  abuses, 
preached  boldly  by  men  who  announced  also  a  more 
enlightened  spiritual  doctrine,  which  they  asserted 
in  despite  of  bonds,  persecution,  and  death,  and  who 
maintained  their  purity  of  teaching  by  a  correspon- 
dent purity  of  life,  was  certain  to  obtain  zealous 
partizans  ;  especially  when  it  was  opposed,  not  by 
argument  but  by  arms  ;  combated  only  by  the  sword 
of  the  law  and  the  terror  of  punishment.  In  vain 
was  the  scaftbld  deluged  with  the  blood  of  unnum- 
bered martyrs  !  It  became,  as  has  been  powerfully 
said  elsewhere,  the  seed  of  the  church,  springing 

*  Description  de  VIsle  des  Hermaphrodites  ;  Journal  d'Hetiri  III.  iv.  53. 

t  Roze,  bishop  of  Senlis,  who  administered  his  diocess  by  a  Custo- 
dine,  is  called  Eveque  portatif,  in  the  Satyre  Menippee,  i.  77.  and,  in 
the  Remarques,  Eveque  volant  is  said  to  be  an  equivalent  expression. 
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up  to  abundant  harvest,  and  bearing  a  return,  some 
sixty,  some  a  hundred-fold.  In  vain  were  the 
tongues  of  confessors  torn  out  before  they  were 
dragged  to  execution,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
dying  words  from  awakening  sympathy !  They 
being  dead  yet  spake ;  and  their  speech  was  as  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet.  Day  by  day  and  the  Reforma- 
tion imbedded  itself  more  firmly  in  France,  and 
secretly  or  openly  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  embraced  its  doctrines. 

Hitherto,  nevertheless,  the  Calvinists,  as  we  must 
for  the  present  call  them,  were  but  isolated  indivi- 
duals, without  a  focus  and  point  of  union ;  but  their 
power,  even  while  thus  disjointed,  had  been  suffi- 
ciently revealed  in  many  separate  struggles,  espe- 
cially in  those  occurring  at  Metz  ;  and  they  could 
not  long  remain  blind  to  the  great  benefit  which 
would  be  derived  from  co-operation.  It  ^^.^ 
was  in  1555  that  the  first  avowed  French 
Church,  on  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  was 
established  at  Paris,  by  a  number  of  proselytes,  for 
some  time  accustomed  to  assemble  for  worship  in  a 
house  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Germain.  The  chief  of  this  little  band  was  named 
Ferriere  Maligni,*  a  gentleman  of  ancient  extraction 
and  large  possessions  in  Maine.  His  anxiety  to 
obtain  baptism  administered  otherwise  than  after 
the  ritual  of  that  communion  which  he  had  aban- 
doned, for  an  infant  of  which  his  wife  was  pregnant, 
induced  him  to  organize  a  body  approaching  to  the 
model  of  Geneva,  and  consisting  of  a  minister,  dea- 
cons, and  elders.  The  example  was  followed  during 
the  same  year  at  Meaux,  at  Poitiers,  at  Anglers,  and 
at  LTsle  d'Alvert  in  Saintonge  ;  and  so  rapidly  were 
these  religious  associations  multiplied  in  other  places 
— ^partly  indeed  by  the  connivance  of  magistrates 
who  in  secret  were  their  friends — that  in  the  single 

*  Brother-in-law  of  the  Vidame  de  Chartres.    Gamier,  xv.  137. 
F  ?. 
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district  of  Orleans,  six  churches  were  founded  before 
the  expiration  of  the  two  following  years.  Great 
was  the  stability  derived  from  these  fixed  and  per- 
manent institutions ;  for  hitherto  spiritual  duties  had 
been  administered  only  by  casual  pastors  ;  by  itin- 
erant missionaries  from  Geneva,  ranging  in  small 
numbers  over  a  large  circuit,  hastily  disappearing 
at  the  first  alarm,  and  leaving  their  flocks  untended 
in  moments  of  terror  and  of  peril.  The  churches 
now  erected,  although  wholly  independent  upon 
each  other,  maintained  a  cordial  and  uninterrupted 
mutual  communication  ;  ramified  widely  on  all  sides ; 
and  by  deputing  from  themselves  a  fitting  minister 
to  every  congregation  which  had  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  support  one,  ensured  new  strength  to  the 
parent  stock  by  every  fresh  branch  which  germina- 
ted from  its  bosom. 

Nor  was  it  in  France  only  that  the  French  Re- 
formed hoped  for  establishment.  Their  sect,  pro- 
scribed in  the  old  world,  sought  for  dominion  in  the 
new ;  and  the  brilliant  hope  might  have  been  grati- 
fied but  for  the  treachery  of  a  hypocrite  by  whom 
they  were  deceived  and  betrayed.  Nicolas  Durand, 
of  Villegagnon,  a  knight  of  Malta  and  vice-admiral 
of  Britany,  had  been  much  employed  in  naval  ser- 
vices on  the  coast. of  Brazil,*  with  the  localities  of 
which  he  had  thus  become  well  acquainted ;  and 
stimulated  equally  by  avarice  and  by  ambition,!  he 
thought  to  build  his  fortune  on  the  patronage  of  one 
often  to  be  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France. 

That  nobleman's  attachment  to  the  Reformed  Doc- 
trines, although  not  yet  publicly  avowed,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  notoriety ;  and  Durand  obtained  his 

*  Durand  had  shown  great  skill  also  by  eluding  an  EngUsh  fleet 
•which  might  have  stopped  the  passage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary, 
when  the  Scots,  in  1548,  resolved  that  she  should  be  conveyed  from 
her  own  turbulent  country  to  France.    De  Thou,  v.  15. 

t  Gloria  studio  et,  ut  quidam  aiunt,  ingenti  parandarum  divitiarum 
arddrt  incitatus.    De  Thou,  xvi.  15. 
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confidence  by  offering  to  plant  a  Protestant  colony 
on  the  shores  of  South  America.  Colig-ny  ardently 
embraced  the  project ;  and  having  represented  to  the 
king  in  general  terms,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of 
his  particular  object,  the  probable  great  commercial 
advantages  which  must  result  from  an  establishme^it 
in  that  country,  he  obtained  both  the  royal  permis- 
sion, and  also  funds  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Du- 
rand,  in  assembling  his  band  of  emigrants,  took  espe- 
cial care  to  secure,  so  far  as  prudence  allowed,  a 
great  majority  of  Protestants ;  and  before  the  close 
of  1555  he  disembarked  300  settlers  on  an  island  in 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  first  advices  which  he 
transmitted  home  announced  success  in  glowing 
language ;  and  his  applications  for  more  colonists, 
for  marriageable  women,  and,  above  all,  for  two 
discreet  and  active  ministers,  were  received  with 
avidity  by  Calvin  and  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  Mis- 
sionaries cheerfully  volunteered  on  a  service  so 
hopeful  and  alluring ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  landed 
on  a  barren  and  burning  soil,  which,  although  afford- 
ing but  scanty  means  of  uncertain  subsistence,  and 
scarcely  extending  a  mile  in  circumference,  had  been 
dignified  by  the  vanity  of  the  adventurers  with  the 
swollen  title  of  Antartic  France,  that  their  dreams 
of  peace,  liberty,  and  abundance,  were  dissipated : 
nor  was  it  till  they  had  experienced,  first  the  care- 
lessness and  opposition,  afterward  the  cruelty  and 
persecution  of  Durand,  that  they  discovered  his  ob- 
ject to  be  unconnected  with  purity  of  religion.  In 
his  real  design  he  had  amply  succeeded  :  the  admi- 
ral's influence  and  money  had  given  him  footing  in 
America,  and  for  the  rest,  it  was  now  his  interest 
to  espouse  the  opposite  party.  Harassed  by  his 
tyranny  and  intolerance,  the  disappointed  ministers 
and  many  of  their  flock  asked  permission  to  return 
to  Europe.  It  was  readily  accorded ;  but  the  vessel 
provided  for  their  passage  was  so  little  sea-worthy, 
that  part  of  them  feared  to  sail  in  her,  and  those 
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who  confided  more  willingly  in  the  mercy  of  the 
elements  than  in  that  of  their  oppressor,  nearly  pe- 
rished by  famine  from  want  of  sufficient  stores.  At 
length,  on  touching  at  Hennebon,  in  Britany,  they 
delivered  to  the  magistrates  of  that  town  a  sealed 
packet,  which  Durand  had  informed  them  would  in- 
sure protection  and  hospitality  at  whatever  French 
port  they  might  first  land.  These  Litterce,  Bellero- 
phontecB,  however,  in  truth  denounced  the  bearers  as 
heretics,  and  commended  them  to  the  secular  arm. 
Fortunately  for  the  unsuspecting  messengers  of 
their  own  destruction,  the  authorities  at  Hennebon 
favoured  the  Reformation,  and  disclosed  the  perfidy 
of  Durand  to  the  miserable  and  exhausted  fugitives. 
Ere  the  lapse  of  many  years,  his  wickedness  en- 
countered just  retribution.  His  numbers,  greatly 
weakened  both  by  the  departure  of  this  persecuted 
band,  and  by  his  rule  of  blood  over  those  who  re- 
mained, were  insufficient  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  the  jealous  Portuguese.  During  his  absence  in 
quest  of  reinforcements,  the  island  was  cap- 
tured,  the  fort  which  he  had  erected  was 
destroyed ;  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which,  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  the  modern  historian  of  Brazil,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  Viilegagnon  to  his  own  party,  would 
probably  have  been  at  this  day  the  capital  of  a  French 
colony,  was  wrested  from  its  undeserving  posses- 
sors shortly  after  its  attainment.* 

Meantime,  the  embarrassed  political  state  of 
France,  under  the  weak  sway  of  Henry  II.,  and  the 
alarm  and  distraction  which  succeeded  the  memora- 
ble defeat  of  St.  Quentin,  removed  the  public  atten- 
tion for  a  short  period  from  the  increasing  strength 
cf  Protestantism,  and  enabled  its  now  organized 

*  Soutliey,  Hist,  of  Brazil,  i.  291,  where  this  expedition  is  related, 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Jean  de  Lery,  one  of  the  Reformed  ad- 
venturers, who  returned  home.  De  Thou,  who  has  narrated  Durand's 
attempt  with  much  particularity,  very  highly  commends  Lery's  ac- 
count. Hanc  nauigationem  Lcrius,  simul  et  regionis  naturam  ac  mores 
grntis,  summafi(h  ac  simplicitaie  dcscripsit.     Ut  mp. 
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church  to  strike  root  deeply,  and  with  firmness.  It 
was  not  until  two  years  after  the  establishment  of 
a  congregation  in  a  meeting-house  so  publicly  situ- 
ated as  to  be  immediately  fronting  the  Sorbonne, 
that  its  frequenters,  amounting  to  more  than  400 
persons,  attracted  any  marked  popular  attention. 
During  the  panic,  however,  arising  from  the 
recent  loss  of  the  great  battle  just  mentioned,  ^^^"" 
the  concourse  of  this  large  assembly  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  classes,  one  evening  at  an  unusual  hour, 
to  hear  a  sermon  and  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper, 
excited  suspicion  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  quarter  of  the  city  rose  in  arms, 
beset  the  meeting-house,  and  when  the  Calvinists 
opened  its  doors,  at  the  close  of  their  worship,  in 
order  to  retire,  attacked  them  with  volleys  of  stones. 
A  general  tumult  ensued ;  a  few  of  the  Reformed, 
drawing  their  swords,  cut  their  way  through  the 
infuriated  rabble ;  and  the  remainder,  less  courage- 
ous, endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  within  the 
meeting-house,  which  they  barricaded,  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  police  freed  them  for  awhile  from  danger. 
The  officers  took  possession  of  a  large  and  well- 
lighted  apartment,  down  the  centre  of  which  were 
arranged  some  wooden  benches  round  a  long  table 
covered  with  linen  cloths ;  and  close  to  the  side 
walls  were  spread  a  few  mattresses,  as  an  accom- 
modation for  those  persons  who  resided  too  distantly 
to  permit  them  to  return  home  at  an  advanced  hour 
of  night.  But  great  indeed  was  the  astonishment  of 
the  directing  magistrate,  when  amid  the  congrega- 
tion he  perceived  numerous  persons  of  distinction, 
and,  especially,  certain  ladies  of  the  palace  and 
maids  of  honour  to  the  queen.  Willing  to  spare  his 
female  prisoners  the  shame  and,  perhaps,  the  danger 
of  open  exposure  to  a  fierce  and  licentious  mob,  he 
took  all  the  precautions  in  his  power  for  their  safety. 
But  his  escort  proved  too  weak;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  endurance  of  grievous  insults  and 
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great  violence,  so  tliat  the  hoods  of  the  women 
were  rudely  torn  from  their  faces,  and  all  suffered 
indiscriminately  from  blows  and  showers  of  mud, 
that  they  were  lodged  in  the  Chatelet.  Pains  were 
taken,  during  their  imprisonment  before  trial,  to 
spread  abroad  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  respect- 
ing the  objects  of  their  meeting.  The  nameless 
crimes  which,  from  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
have  been  imputed  to  those  whom  peril  has  com- 
pelled to  employ  secrecy  in  their  assembhes,  were 
again  revived  ;  and  the  innocent  mattresses  found  in 
the  meeting-house  were  cited  even  from  the  pulpit 
as  damning  proofs  of  the  unspeakable  guilt  of  the 
prisoners.*  A  judge,  of  broken  character,  Musnier 
by  name,  concealing  himself  at  the  moment  from  a 
process  of  subornation  and  perjury,  solicited  the 
odious  post  of  public  accuser  ;t  and  the  suspension 
of  the  suit  against  him  was  the  price  which  he  was 
to  receive  for  his  labour  of  bitterness  and  hatred. 
In  a  few  days  he  expedited  the  legal  forms  against 
the  accused,  and  pursuing  his  task  with  the  ardour 
of  one  who  felt  that  his  own  immunity  was  to  be 
purchased  by  their  destruction,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  sentence  which  brought  five  of  his  victims 
to  the  stake.  The  friends  of  the  remaining  prisoners, 
and  of  the  few  who  had  escaped,  drew  up  a  bold 
Apology  addressed  to  the  king,  but  intended  for  the 
public.  It  received  many  answers  from  the  zeal  of 
the  Sorbonne  ;  and  among  them  one  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, of  which  the  author  was  Cenalis,  Bishop  of 
Avranches.     That  learned  prelate  entered  into  "  a 

*  Us  adjoustoimt,  'pour  mievx  ornf.r  c.e  mcnsonge,  gu'il  y  avoit  des  Non- 
nains  it  dcs  Moines  ;  tant  ccs  hons  Rdigieux  de  la  Papaute  se  sont  acquis 
bonne  reputation  de  sainctcte,  que  s'il  sc  fait  quelgue  compte  de  paillardisc 
et  dHnfamie  il  faut  quSls  soicnt  de  la  partie. — Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  toni.  i, 
liv.  ii.  p.  120. 

t  "Ilavinf;:  knowingly  admitted  a  false  witness  as^ainst  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Countess  of  Senigiian,  by  whicli  means  he  had  sentenced 
that  poor  gentleman  to  be  hanged."  Laval,  Hist,  of  the  Rif.  and  of 
the  Ref.  Churches  in  France,  i.  90.  This  villauy  is  related  at  length  by 
Henri  Esticiuie,  in  liis  Apologie  pourHerodote,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  c.  17,  p. 
875. 
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marvellous  pleasant  disputation"*  concerning  the 
signs  of  the  true  church ;  presupposing  that,  even 
without  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  there  were  certain  out- 
ward signs  by  which  a  true  and  false  church  might 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  signs  of  our 
church,  says  this  acute  reasoner,  are  bells,  by  which 
we  are  summoned  to  mass  ;  the  signs  of  the  heretics 
are  pistols  and  muskets,  which  they  discharge  during 
their  meetings.  He  then  wantons  and  luxuriates 
through  a  protracted  antithesis  of  the  opposite  quali- 
ties of  these  visible  testimonies.  Bells,  he  says,  with 
a  play  upon  the  words  which  it  is  difficult  to  render, 
sound  in  unison,  muskets  in  confusion  ;f  bells  explode 
musically,  muskets  terrifically;  the  former  open 
Heaven,  the  latter  Hell;  these  disperse  storms  and 
lightning,  those  gather  clouds  and  mimic  thunder. 
In  spite  of  this  logic,  the  elector  palatine  and  the 
Protestant  cantons  interceded  for  the  prisoners; 
and  since  the  state  of  his  external  relations  was  too 
dangerous  to  permit  Henry  to  run  the  hazard  of 
awakening  new  foreign  enemies,  he  dissembled,  and 
consented  to  their  enlargement. 

It  was  no  longer  then  among  the  obscure  or  mid- 
dle classes  only  that  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
was  to  be  sought ;  it  had  reared  its  head  in  high 
places  also  ;  and  the  court  and  the  nobles  of  France 
were  beginning  to  be  divided  among  themselves  on 
the  great  question  of  religious  faith.  Of  the  two 
royal  houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon,  both  descended 
from  St.  Louis,  the  former  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  crov/n;  the  latter,  although  depressed  by 
Francis  I.,  in  consequence  of  the  well  known  trea- 
son of  its  head,  the  constable,  enjoyed  all  the  privi- 
leges of  princes  of  the  blood ;  and  its  present  rep- 
resentatives, Antony,  Duke  of  Vendume,  (vv-ho  by 

*  This  "dispute  merveiUeuscment  vlaisante''  is  noticed  in  the  Hist, 
des  Egl.  Ref.  i.  125. 

t  Les  cloches  sonnrnt,  les  harquebuses  torment. 
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marriage  with  Jeanne  D'Albret  had  become  titular 
king  of  Navarre)  and  his  brother  Louis,  Prince  of 
Conde,  may  be  named  as  the  most  ilhistrious  of 
those  who  inclined  to  the  Protestant  doctrines.* 
The  king  of  Navarre  was  a  man  of  easy  temper 
and  vacillating  conduct,  quickly  alarmed,  indolent, 
and  devoted  to  pleasure.  The  prince  of  Conde,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  bold,  hardy,  daring,  and  adven- 
turous. His  marriage  with  a  niece  of  the  Admiral 
Colignyt  cemented  a  union  between  the  two  fami- 
lies, and  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Reformed  : 
and  while  the  king  of  Navarre,  floating  loosely  on 
the  tide  of  scepticism,  was  for  ever  tossed  about  by 
some  new  wave  of  doubt,  and  lived  and  died  in  sus- 
pense between  the  two  creeds,  the  prince  of  Conde 
devoted  all  the  influence  of  his  exalted  rank,  all  his 
physical  energies,  and  all  his  great  powers  of  intel- 
lect, to  the  support  of  the  holy  cause  which  he 
ultimately  adopted  with  his  inmost  heart. 

The  nuptials  of  the  Dauphin  Francis  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  summoned  a  bril- 
liant assembly  to  Paris,  and  the  Bourbons,  for  a  long 
time  unused  to  bask  in  royal  favour,  and  therefore, 
so  far  as  the  necessary  obligations  of  their  rank 
permitted,  avoiding  the  chill  atmosphere  of  the 
court  whose  sunshine  was  eclipsed  to  them,  attended 

*  Antony  and  Louis  were  sons  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Vendome, 
head  of  tlie  Bourbons  after  the  death  of  the  constable  at  the  sack  of 
Rome.  Antony  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Navarre  on  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  Henry  d'Albret,in  1555. 

+  The  Princess  of  Conde  was  Eleanor  de  Roye,  daughter  of  Mag- 
delaine  dc  Mailly,  a  sister  of  the  Admiral  Coligny.  This  union  con- 
nected the  Bourbons  with  the  house  of  the  constable,  Anne  Mont- 
morency, also  ;  for  the  mother  of  the  Colignys  was  Louise  of  that 
family.  The  spirit  of  Montmorency  doubted,  for  a  time,  between 
the  two  rclii^ions  ;  but  at  length  he  united  himself,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  with  the  Romanists.  Perhaps  he  might,  in  some  measure, 
be  influenced  by  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  corrupt  Popery  of  liis 
own  time  was  the  same  pure  Christianity  which  his  ancestors  had 
adopted  in  the  days  of  Pharamond  ;  and  which,  as  their  descendant, 
he  was  bound  to  maintain.  It  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  house  of 
Montmorency  to  trace  themselves  from  the  first  Frank  who  received 
baptism  ;  a  tradition,  attested  by  their  motto,  Deus  primum  Christia- 
nwn  servet !    Davila,  lib.  i.    Ed.  Venet.  1733,  fol.  Xpm.  i.  p.  10. 
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the  festivities,  much  more  in  compliance  with  eti- 
quette than  from  inclination.  No  sooner  had  the 
king  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  spectacles,  than  these  princes,  with 
their  consorts,  resorted  to  the  Protestant  con^ 
gregations.  Urged  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  Calvin,  who 
in  frequent  letters  had  reproached  them  with  cow- 
ardice and  pusillanimity,  the  Reformed  ministers 
were  then  preparing  to  astonish  all  France  by  a  bold 
avowal  of  their  proscribed  and  persecuted  faith. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  were  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  a  solemn  procession  through  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Germain,  in  which  nearly  4000  of  the 
Reformed  chanted,  at  the  fullest  pitch  of  voice,  the 
Psalms  of  Marot,  and  paraded  during  several  hours 
under  the  protection  of  a  numerous  escort  of  armed 
gentlemen.  When  intelligence  of  this  singular 
exhibition  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  great  pains 
v/ere  taken  to  impress  upon  him  that  it  was  but  part 
of  a  general  conspiracy  on  the  eve  of  explosion. 
But  the  high  rank  of  the  chief  parties  concerned 
deterred  him  from  proceeding  farther,  at  the  moment, 
than  ordering  his  parUament  to  prosecute  inquiries 
and  receive  informations,  and  threatening  capital 
punishment  for  any  similar  outrage.* 

One  step  indeed  he  took  in  his  perplexity,  little 
justified  either  by  prudence  or  by  the  immediate 
circumstances.  Francis  de  Coligny,  Sieur  d'Ande* 
lot,  although  more  boldly  avowing  the  principles  of 
Calvinism  than  his  brother  the  Admiral,  had  not 
joined  in  this  procession.  On  visiting  his  estate  in 
Britany,  however,  a  province  as  yet  less  imbued 
than  any  other  with  the  Reformed  doctrines,  he  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  Protestant  minister,  who 
preached  and  administered  the  communion  in  the 
house  of  his  patron,  and  assisted  him  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  more  than  one  Calvinistic  Church. 
The  king,  unwilling  wholly  to  overlook  this  open 

*  De  Thou,  xx^  15, 
Q 
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defiance  of  law,  was  equally  unwilling  to  expose 
himself  to  a  breach  with  the  powerful  family  of 
Coligny  ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  consequence,  with  that 
of  Montmorency  also ;  and  he  therefore  mildly 
invited  D'Andelot  to  court,  in  order  that  he  might 
hear  his  justification,  and  thus  silence  his  accusers. 
For  that  purpose  he  informed  beforehand,  both  the 
Cardinal  de  Chastillon  another  brother  of  D'Andelot, 
and  a  Montmorency  his  cousin,  of  the  precise  ques- 
tions which  he  designed  to  ask,  in  order  that  time 
might  be  afforded  for  the  preparation  of  suitable 
replies ;  and  he  added,  that  without  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation more  deeply,  he  should  be  content  with 
a  simple  disavowal.  That  disavowal,  however,  was 
not  easily  to  be  wrung  from  the  single-hearted, 
spotless,  and  sincere  D'Andelot ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  his  brother  and  his  cousin  exhausted  their 
casuistry  to  persuade  the  gallant  and  high-minded 
soldier,  who  coveted  the  glorious  title  sans  reproche^ 
to  violate  his  honour  and  offend  his  conscience. 
The  king,  during  a  familiar  conversation  at  supper, 
reminded  him  of  the  long  and  sincere  attachment 
subsisting  between  them  ;  how  numerous  were  the 
favours  bestowed  on  the  one  hand,  how  great  the 
services  performed  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time, 
he  expressed  a  profound  conviction,  that  one  whom 
he  so  cordially  loved,  never  could  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies,  lending  himself  to  the  rebel- 
lious stratagems  of  a  turbulent  and  illegal  sect.  Still, 
he  continued,  as  some  strange  reports  to  the  con- 
trary had  been  whispered,  it  would  be  advisable 
that  he  should  make  a  declaration  of  his  opinions 
concerning  the  mass.  To  this  request  D'Andelot 
calmly  replied,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  king's 
exceeding  grace  and  bounty  was  so  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  heart  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  display 
his  gratitude,  even  if  he  expended  his  last  drop  of 
blood  in  the  royal  service ;  to  which  he  had  vowed 
to  devote  his  sword^  his  body,  and  his  life.     Never- 
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theless,  that  his  soul  belonged  to  God,  its  giver; 
that  having  providentially  been  enlightened  by  the 
Gospel,  and  believing  that  he  had  discovered  truth 
in  that  very  creed  which  his  majesty  persecuted 
blindly  and  without  inquiry,  he  should  think  him- 
self unworthy  to  live  if  he  lied  before  his  con- 
science and  his  king.  And,^  finally,  that  since  he  was 
compelled  to  explain  himself  concerning  the  mass, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  considered  it 
to  be  a  horrible  profanation.  The  king,  little  pre- 
pared for  this  uncompromising  rejection  of  his 
overtures,  and  indignant  at  having  lavished  so  much 
gentleness  upon  one  who  thus  boldly  defied  his 
authority,  hastily  breaking  up  the  table,  seized  a 
dish,  and  while  intending  to  vent  his  anger  by  shat- 
tering it  on  the  ground,  unintentionally  struck  the 
Dauphin,  who  sat  next  him,  a  severe  blow.  He 
then  committed  the  offender  to  the  prison  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  deprived  him  of  his  high  office 
of  colonel-in-chief  of  the  French  infantry.* 

A  short  period  of  reflection,  however,  convinced 
the  king  of  the  impolicy  of  these  extreme  measures  ; 
and  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  constable 
Montmorency  an  account  of  the  provocation  which 
he  had  received  from  his  kinsman,  entreating  him 
at  the  same  time  to  be  at  ease,  for  that  all  was  par- 
doned ;  and  in  testimony  of  his  intended  mercy,  he 
removed  the  prisoner  from  the  Episcopal  custody, 
in  which  he  was  in  some  measure  exposed  to  the 
grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  to  a  much  less  formidable 
confinement  in  the  castle  of  Melun.  During  his 
imprisonment  in  that  fortress,  D'Andelot's  hours 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  reading ;  and  Brant6me, 
from  whom 'we  derive  this  information,  is  greatly 
scandalized,  that  he  was  permitted  to  receive  all 
kinds  of  books  indiscriminately  without  previous 
search.     The   Inquisition,  he  tells  us,  was  by  no 

*  Qum  dignitas  maximum  in  militia  nostra  momentum  habet.     De  Tliou 
XX.  10.     Hist,  dcs  Eg}.  Ref.  torn.  i.  p.  143,  &c. 
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means  so  strict  as  it  proved  afterward,  and  every 
here  and  there  people  might  learn  the  new  religion. 
Then  breaking  out  into  that  which  we  imagine  is  a 
denomicement  of  letters  in  general,  "  See,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  what  are  the  fruits  of  leisure  and  of  idle- 
ness !  how  readily  do  they  teach  all  evil  matters,  of 
which  the  wages  is  repentance."* 

It  was  in  vain  that  Paul  IV.,  who  received  with 
delight  intelligence  of  the  first  vigorous  commence- 
ment of  this  quarrel^  extolled  the  king's  piety,  and 
the  self-sacrifice  which  he  had  oifered  up.  "What," 
said  the  Pontiff,  kindling  with  his  theme,  and  snuff- 
ing the  fumes  of  an  approaching  holocaust,  "  what 
is  fitting  on  such  occasions  but  to  leap  on  the 
neck  of  the  criminal,  and  to  burn  him  alive  on  the 
spot  r'f  The  royal  ambassador,  to  whom  these 
words  were  addressed,  humbly  represented  that 
justice  in  France  did  not  travel  with  footsteps  thus 
rapid,  especially  when  the  fate  of  one  so  illustrious 
as  D'Andelot  was  to  be  decided.  Meantime,  the 
wiles  of  the  tempter  were  put  in  force,  instead  of 
the  fires  of  the  executioner.  Ruse,  confessor  to 
the  king,  a  doctor  fully  accomplished  in  the  logic  of 
the  Sorbonne,  (as  his  name  might  seem  to  imply,  if 
we  were  inclined  to  play  upon  it,)  was  instructed  to 
wind  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  prisoner, 
and  to  sap  that  firmness  which  despised  all  menace 
and  repelled  every  open  attack.  The  tears  of  a 
beloved  wife  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  admiral, 
who  earnestly  adjured  his  brother  to  dissemble,  after 
his  own  manner,  till  the  arrival  of  a  better  season, 
at  length  prevailed,  and  D'Andelot  so  far  yielded  as 
to  permit  the  celebration  of  mass  in  his  cell.  The 
gates  of  the  prison  were  thrown  open  to  him  imme- 
diately on  the  conclusion  of  that  service  ;  but  never 
did  his  high-toned  spirit  cease  to  reproach  itself  with 
that  which  it  regarded  as  a  weak,  guilty,  and  dis- 
honourable compliance.  This  lenity  of  the  king  dis^ 
*  Tom,  vii.  p.  385.    Disc.  Ixxxix.  7.  1  Garnier,  xiv.  251. 
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concerted  and  irritated  the  bigoted  Romanists ;  and 
not  long  afterward,  when  the  parliament  brought 
the  suspended  process  against  the  corrupt  Judge 
Musnier  to  conclusion,  and  condemned  him  on  the 
clearest  evidence  to  the  pillory  and  to  banishment, 
the  populace,  attributing  his  sentence  to  the  zeal 
which  he  had  recently  testified  in  prosecuting  the 
Reformed  unto  death,  rose  in  a  body  when  he  was 
brought  out  for  punishment,  and  prevented  its  exe- 
cution. Two  similar  tumults  soon  afterward  oc- 
curred ;  in  one  a  thief  was  rescued  from  the  gallows 
because  he  was  a  Romanist ;  in  the  other,  a  misera- 
ble Calvinist  was,  in  like  manner,  torn  from  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates — not  that  his  life  might 
be  preserved,  but  that  he  might  expire  under  the 
protracted  agonies  inflicted  by  a  ferocious  rabble. 

Yet  even  in  these  moments  of  great  peril,  while 
the  madness  of  the  people  was  raging,  while  the 
kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  took 
counsel  together  against  the  Reformed,  the  Calvin- 
ists  of  France  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  provide  for 
the  unity  of  their  church  by  drawing  up  a  confession 
of  faith  and  canons  of  discipline.  Animated  by 
holy  courage,  and  confident  in  God,  they  convoked 
their  first  national  synod  for  those  purposes,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  court.*  Over  this  memorable  assembly,  which 
commenced  on  the  20th  of  May,  1559,  and  continued 
its  session  until  the  28th  of  the  same  month,t 
Francis  de  Morel,  Sieur  de  Callonges,  presided, 
assisted  by  the  deputies  of  eleven  churches. J  A 
confession  was  promulgated,  consisting  of  XV.  dis- 
tinct articles,  in  which  the  following  particulars  are 

*  In  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain. 

t  De  Thou  mistakes  the  date  of  this  synod,  and  places  it  after  the 
arrest  of  the  five  counsellors,  on  the  28th  of  June,  iv.  Kal.  Quintil. 
(xxii.  10.)  To  the  courage  of  those  who  assembled  he  bears  ample 
testimonj",  sj>reto  certce  necis  metu. 

t  Dieppe,  St.  Loo,  Paris,  Anglers,  Orleans,  Tours,  Chastelherault 
Poitiers,  Xaintes,  St.  Jean  d'Angeli,  and  Marennes. 
G  2 
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some  of  the  most  important.  The  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture agrees  with  that  admitted  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Apocryphal  books,  although  not 
mentioned  by  name,  are  alluded  to  much  after  the 
manner  of  our  own  Vlth  article.  (Art.  IV.)  The 
Apostles'  Creed,  together  with  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  are  allowed  "  because  they  be 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  (Art.  Y.)  The 
trinity  in  unity,  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons, 
the  begetting  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  jointly,  are 
declared  to  be  taught  by  Scripture.  (Art.  VI.)  The 
perplexed  question  of  free-will  is  discreetly  avoided, 
and  the  doctrine  of  God's  providence  is  treated  in 
cautious  and  sensible  language.  (Art.  VIII.)  An 
acknowledgment  of  the  creation  of  Adam  pure  and 
upright,  conformably  to  God's  image  ;  of  his  fall 
and  consequent  entire  corruption  (Art.  IX. ;)  of  the 
burthen  of  original  sin  thus  entailed  upon  his  off- 
spring (Art.  X. ;)  "  so  that  even  the  choicest  of 
God's  saints,  although  they  do  resist  it,  yet  are  they 
defiled  with  very  many  sins  and  offences  so  long  as 
they  live  in  this  world"  (Art.  XI. ;)  leads  the  way 
to  the  following  account  of  election,  "  We  believe 
that  out  of  this  general  corruption  and  condemna- 
tion in  which  all  men  are  plunged,  God  doth  deliver 
them  whom  He  hath  in  His  eternal  and  unchangeable 
counsel  chosen,  of  His  mere  goodness  and  mercy, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  their  works,  leaving  the  rest  in  their 
sins  and  damnable  estate,  that  He  may  shovv^  forth 
in  them  His  justice,  as  in  the  elect  He  doth  most 
illustriously  declare  the  riches  of  His  mercy.  For 
one  is  not  better  than  another  until  such  time  as 
God  doth  make  the  difference,  according  to  His 
unchangeable  purpose,  which  He  hath  determined  in 
Jesus  Christ  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Nor 
can  any  one  by  his  own  power  procure  unto  himself 
so  great  a  blessing ;  because  we  cannot  by  nature, 
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nor  of  ourselves,  excite  in  ourselves  any  one  good 
motion,  thought,  or  affection,  until  such  time  as 
God  does  prevent  and  incline  us  to  it  by  His  grace." 
(Art.  XII.)  Christ  alone  requisite  'to  salvation 
(Art.  XIII.  ;)  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  His  per- 
son in  opposition  to  the  diabolical  imagination  of 
Servetus  (Art.  XIV. ;)  justification  by  faith ;  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  human  merit,  are  next  une- 
quivocally professed  (Art.  XX.)  All  mediation  but 
that  of  Christ  is  peremptorily  rejected  (Art.  XXIV. ;) 
the  nature  of  our  Lord  is  examined  (Arts.  XXV., 
XXYl.,  XXVII. ;)  and  the  claims  of  Rome  to  the 
title  of  a  true  church,  are  summarily  dismissed ; 
"  yet  nevertheless,  because  there  is  yet  some  small 
track  of  a  church  in  the  Papacy,  and  that  baptism, 
as  to  its  substance,  hath  been  still  continued ;  and 
because  the  effxcacy  of  baptism  doth  not  depend 
upon  him  who  doth  administer  it,  we  confess  that 
they  which  are  there  baptized  do  not  need  a  second 
baptism.  In  the  meanwhile,  because  of  the  corrup- 
tions which  are  mingled  with  the  administration  of 
that  sacrament,  no  man  can  present  his  children  to 
be  baptized  in  that  church  without  polluting  of  his 
conscience."  (Art.  XXVIII.)  The  Calvinistic  plat- 
form is  then  affirmed  to  agree  with  "  that  discipline 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  established."  (Art. 
XXIX.)  The  equality  of  all  churches  is  asserted 
(Art.  XXX.  ;)  and,  in  the  articles  which  succeed,  a 
faint  apology  is  offered  for  the  breach  of  Apostolical 
succession  into  which  Geneva  is  said  to  have  been 
compulsorily  driven.  (Art.  XXXI.)  Then,  after 
an  explanation  of  the  sacraments,  the  confession 
terminates  with  the  following  articles  on  political 
obedience ; — articles  which  it  might  be  thought 
would  have  rendered  any  government,  however 
suspicious,  confident  of  the  fidelity,  the  submissive- 
ness,  and  the  desire  to  seek  peace  which  must  have 
animated  the  breast  of  every  one  who  subscribed 
the  document  in  which  they  were  contained. 
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"  We  believe  that  God  will  have  the  world  to  be 
ruled  by  laws  and  civil  government,  that  there  may- 
be some  sort  of  bridles  by  which  the  unruly  lusts 
of  the  world  maybe  restrained  ;  and,  that,  therefore, 
He  appointed  kingdoms,  commonwealths,  and  other 
kinds  of  principalities,  whether  hereditary  or  other- 
wise. And  not  that  alone,  but  also  whatsoever 
pertaineth  to  the  ministration  of  justice,  whereof  He 
avoucheth  himself  the  author ;  therefore,  hath  He 
even  delivered  the  sword  into  the  magistrate's 
hand,  so  that  sins  committed  against  both  the  tables 
of  God's  law,  not  only  against  the  second  but  the 
first  also,  may  be  suppressed.  And  therefore,  be- 
cause God  is  the  author  of  this  order,  we  must  not 
only  suffer  magistrates  whom  He  hath  set  over  us, 
but  we  must  also  give  them  all  honour  and  reve- 
rence, as  unto  His  officers  and  lieutenants,  which 
have  received  their  commission  from  Him  to  exer- 
cise so  lawful  and  sacred  a  function."  (Art.  XXXIX.) 

"  Therefore,  we  affirm  that  obedience  must  be 
yielded  unto  their  laws  and  statutes,  that  tribute 
must  be  paid  to  them,  taxes  and  all  other  duties, 
and  that  we  must  bear  the  yoke  of  subjection  with 
a  free  and  willing  mind,  although  the  magistrates  be 
infidels ;  so  that  the  sovereign  government  of  God 
be  preserved  entire.  Wherefore  we  detest  all  those 
who  do  reject  the  higher  powers,  and  would  bring 
in  a  community  and  confusion  of  goods,  and  subvert 
the  course  of  justice."  (Art.  XL.) 

On  the  canons  of  discipline  it  is  not  requisite  that 
we  should  dwell;  they  regulate  the  appointment  of 
church  officers  according  to  the  well  known  general 
Calvinistic  model :  and,  in  those  articles  which 
regard  the  laity,  they  occasionally  exhibit  some- 
what of  that  spirit  of  encroachment  on  private  rights 
and  personal  liberty  of  action  which  distinguishes 
all  sects  derived  from  the  fountain  of  Geneva. 
Thus  ministers  and  all  other  members  of  the  church 
are  forbidden  from  "  printing  their  own,  or  other 
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works  concerning  religion,  or  in  anywise  publishing 
them  till  they  have  first  communicated  them  unto 
two  or  more,  of  the  Gospel,  of  unspotted  reputation." 
(Art.  XXVIII.  "  The  faithful  whose  yoke-fellows 
are  convict  of  adultery,  shall  be  advised  to  recon- 
cile themselves  with  them ;  but  in  case  of  refusal, 
that  liberty  they  have  by  the  word  of  God  shall  be 
declared  to  them.  However  none  of  the  churches 
shall  dissolve  the  marriage,  lest  they  should  intrench 
upon  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate."  (Art. 
XXXYII.)  "  No  person  may  contract  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  parents ;  but  in  case  parents 
should  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  their  consent 
to  such  a  holy  and  needful  ordinance,  the  consistory 
shall  advise  what  is  to  be  done  herein."  (Art. 
XXXVIII.)  "  Promises  of  marriage  once  made 
cannot  be  dissolved,  no,  not  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  who  have  past  those  promises  to  each 
other;  and  the  consistory  of  that  church  where 
those  persons  are  members,  shall  judge  of  the 
lawfulness  of  those  promises."  (x\rt.  XXXIX.) 

In  the  decisions  of  the  synod  upon  the  cases  of 
conscience  submitted  to  it,  we  meet  the  same  pru- 
dent and  peaceable  deference  to  rulers  and  the 
powers  that  be,  which  characterize  the  articles 
already  cited.  "  Our  brother  of  St.  John  d'Angely 
demanding,  whether  the  faithful  might  lawfully  suf- 
fer their  children's  names  to  be  recorded  in  the 
registers  of  Popish  priests  1  It  was  answered, 
That  because  it  was  a  civil  ordinance  of  his  majesty, 
the  minister  and  consistories  should  specially  ob- 
serve the  design  and  end  of  him  that  doth  it,  and 
admonish  him  that  he  be  very  careful  lest  thereby 
he  be  taken  for  a  Papist."  (Art.  YIII.)  "As  to 
what  was  proposed  by  our  brother  of  St.  Loo,  we 
answer.  That  notwithstanding  the  Popish  priests  do 
unjustly  claim  a  right  to  tithes  upon  the  account  of 
their  ministry,  yet  they  must  be  payed,  because  of 
the  king's  commandment,  as  a  matter  in  itself  in- 
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different,  and  that  sedition  and  scandal  may  be 
avoided."*  (Art.  XVI.)  Well  would  it  be  if  the 
Quakers  had  profited  by  the  lesson  afforded  them  in 
this  last  decision  of  the  wiser  Calvinists,  and  had 
learned  to  avoid  the  silly  and  troublesome  subter- 
fuge by  which  they  elude  the  direct  payment  of 
government  dues ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

Dissensions  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris— The  Mercuriales— Presence 
of  the  King— Spe(?ches  of  Dufaur  and  Dubourg— Their  aiTest — 
Process  against  Dubourg — His  condemnation — Death  of  Henry  II. — 
Supplication  of  the  Reformed  to  Catherine  de  Medicis— Dubourg's 
appeal — His  firmness— Uenomicements  of  tiie  Reformed — Assas- 
sination of  Minart — Execution  of  Dubourg — Outrages  in  Paris^ 
Weakness  of  the  King  of  Navarre— The  Prince  of  Conde  avows 
his  conversion — Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Passive  obedience— Its 
sophistical  resolution — (Jonde  becomes  virtual  Chief  of  the  Re- 
formed—La Renaudie— The  King's  journey  to  Blois— Frightful 
reports  preceding  it. 

Tms  solemn  meeting  of  the  Reformed,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  organization  which  emanated  from  it, 
could  not  have  occurred  more  seasonably ;  for  a  blow 
was  about  to  be  struck  which,  but  for  the  strength 
derived  from  union,  might  have  proved  fatal.  Among 
the  several  chambers  of  the  parliament  of  Parisf 
little  agreement  existed  relative  to  the  punishment 
of  heretics.     The  grand  chamberj  invariably  con- 

*  In  this  and  our  following  accounts  of  other  synods  of  the  French 
Reformed  Cimrch,  we  have  relied  upon  the  voluminous  documents 
given  by  Quick  in  his  laborious  and  invaluable  compilation,  Synodicon 
in  Gallia  Reformatd. 

t  The  parliament  of  Paris  is  briefly  described  by  Castehiau  to  be 
"an  illustrious  assembly  of  130  judges,  attended  by  above  300  advo- 
cates."— Mem.  h.  i.  c.  4.  The  ordinary  edicts  of  the  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  even  the  royal  ordinances,  were  without  force  till  regis- 
tered by  this  powerful  body.  There  were  seven  parliaments  in 
p'rance  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (Henault  ad  <mn.  1559.)  Mr. 
Ilallam  has  ably  compressed  much  information  respecting  the  par- 
liriment  of  Paris  into  a  narrow  compass.     Middle  Ages,  i.  202.  7. 

t  La  Gourdes  Pers  (i.  e.  des  Peres)  de  France. — Mem.  de  Conde, i.  218. 
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demned  to  the  flames  the  dehnquents  cited  before  its 
tribunal ;  the  court  called  La  Tournelle  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  less  anxious  to  discover  subterfuges 
by  which  means  of  escape  might  be  opened.  On 
one  occasion,  four  students  of  irreproachable  life 
and  morals,  but  zealous  Calvinists,  having  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  inferior  courts,  appealed  to 
the  Tournelle.  The  president,  eager  to  avoid  a  con- 
firmation of  the  horrible  sentence,  and  having  failed 
to  procure  from  the  culprits  any  disavowal  of  the 
charge,  warned  them  to  be  cautious  and  reserved  in 
answering  the  interrogatories  which  he  was  about 
to  propose.  He  then  questioned  them  on  many  doc- 
trinal points  in  which  but  slight  shades  of  difference 
existed  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Romanists ; 
and,  finally,  as  the  most  trying  point  of  all,  he  in- 
quired their  opinion  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  Placed  on  their  guard  by  his  previous 
advice,  the  prisoners  contented  themselves  with  re- 
plying that  they  admitted  a  real  presence,  without 
proceeding  to  explain  the  distinction  between  the 
corporal  presence  of  the  Papists  and  the  symbolical 
presence  of  Calvin.  The  major  part  of  the  judges 
appeared  satisfied  ;  the  court  would  have  broken  up, 
and  the  former  sentence  would  have  been  reversed, 
if  one  member,  more  diflicult  than  his  brethren,  had 
not  asked  whether  the  culprits  were  wilUng  to  assist 
at  mass.  They  answered  unhesitatingly  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  and  the  president  foreseeing  that  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  state  their  reasons  they  must  be 
utterly  lost,  demanded  their  explanation  in  writing, 
and  gave  them  twenty-four  hours  to  prepare  it.  Even 
this  merciful  artifice,  however,  was  wholly  unavail- 
ing. The  accused,  preferring  integrity  of  conscience 
to  life  purchased  by  apostacy,  shook  off  the  proffered 
clemency  as  though  it  were  pollution ;  and  their  an- 
swer when  presented  to  the  court  at  its  next  meeting, 
was  found  to  contain  one  of  the  bitterest  invectives 
against  the  mass   which   had  hitherto  appeared. 
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Nevertheless,  even  with  this  unexpected  document 
before  them,  the  judges  persevered  in  mercy.  They 
decreed  that  the  law  had  pronoimced  capital  punish- 
ment against  those  Sacramentarians  only  who  denied 
the  real  presence  ;  that  the  pain  of  death  therefore 
did  not  extend  to  the  prisoners  who  had  admitted 
that  doctrine  ;  and  that  their  offence  being  no  more 
than  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  mass,  banishment 
would  be  a  sufficient  penalty. 

The  prisoners  were  accordingly  released,  happy 
in  their  exile ;  but  the  public  voice  loudly  condemned 
this  new  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  crime  as  heresy,  it  said,  was  abolished 
by  the  recent  sentence  ;  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  CEcolam- 
padius,  nay,  even  Calvin  himself,  might  now  propa- 
gate his  blasphemies  with  impunity;  all  former 
executions  on  account  of  religion  were  rendered 
manifestly  unjust;  and  the  magistrates  who  had 
pronounced  capital  sentence  must  be  stigmatized  as 
murderers  of  the  innocent.*  This  dissension  be- 
tween the  two  chambers  was  represented  to  the 
king  as  utterly  destructive  of  the  foundations  of  all 
jurisprudence ;  if  one  judge  pronounced  that  to  be 
criminal  which  another  affirmed  to  be  innocent,  of 
what  avail  was  any  code  of  law  1  Where  was  the 
security  of  either  the  government  or  the  governed  1 
or  what  man  of  any  degree  or  condition  possessed 
a  sure  rule  of  life  whereby  his  course  might  be  regu- 
lated'? Some  of  the  counsellors,  it  was  artfully  stated, 
were  themselves  tainted  with  the  heresy,  the  pro- 
pagators of  which  they  absolved ;  and  the  king,  at 
the  approaching  assembly  of  the  next  Mercunales,^ 
might  have  a  favourable  opportunity  of  receiving 

*  One  of  the  chief  accusers  of  the  Toumelle  was  Bourdin,  the 
king's  Procureur-General,  who  is  described  as,  doctc,  ayant  beaucoup  de 
Lettres  des  Gentils,  mais  peu  ou  nuUes  dcs  Chretiens,  et  dcs  auvrcs  encore 
morns. — Mc7n.  dc  Conde,  i.  219. 

t  The  constitution  of  the  Mercuriales  is  fully  explained  by  De  Thou, 
xxii.  10,  from  whom  we  have  given  enough  hi  the  text  to  answer  the 
Immediate  purpose.     See  also  Mem.  de  Conde,  i.  218, 
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conviction  to  that  effect  by  the  testimony  of  his  own 
ears.  A  censorship,  it  appears,  had  long  existed, 
the  members  of  which  assembled  on  a  Wednesday 
(Dies  Mercurii)  at  an  interval  of  every  three  months  ; 
when  the  presidents  of  the  two  chambers,  and  of  the 
several  courts  emanating  from  them,  and  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  counsellors,  met  together  with  the 
attorney-general  and  the  king's  advocate,  to  review 
the  public  and  private  conduct  of  the  several  magis- 
trates ;  to  bring  it,  if  necessary,  before  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  whole  parliament,  and  there  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  offending  members.  It 
was  on  the  10th  of  June  that  the  sitting  of  the  ensu- 
ing Mercuriales  occurred ;  and  a  debate  then  com- 
menced on  the  recent  sentences,  and  on  the  general 
treatment  of  the  Reformed.  In  this  discussion,  much 
heat  and  violence  were  exhibited,  and  purposely 
fomented  by  the  president  Le  Maistre,  a  zealous 
Romanist.*  At  a  moment  in  which  the  irritation  of 
the  conflicting  speakers  appeared  at  its  height,  the 
king,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  accompanied  by  the 
Bourbon  princes,  the  cardinals  of  Lorraine  and 
Guise,  the  dukes  of  Guise  and  Montmorency,  and  a 
powerful  armed  escort,  unexpectedly  entered  the 
hall  of  assembly;  and  having  taken  his  seat,  ad- 
dressed the  members.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  that  his 
faithful  counsellors  were  occupied  in  debates  upon 
the  best  means  of  suppressing  religious  troubles; 
and  wishing  to  profit  by  their  deliberations,  upon  a 
subject  on  which  he  felt  much  doubt,  he  now  com- 
manded them  to  proceed. 

If  the  first  sudden  apparition  of  royalty  and  the 
numerous  guards  who  surrounded  the  chamber  had 
alarmed  the  members  favourable  to  the  new  doctrine, 
consciousness  of  integrity ^oon  reassured  them ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  they  continued  to  express  their 
opinions  with  their  customary  freedom.    Louis  Du- 

*  Homme  de  nuUes  Letires  et  sans  jugement,  mais  caute  et  asiut. — Mint, 
de  Conde,  i.  220. 
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faur,  a  distinguished  advocate,  argued  that  rehgious 
differences  were  assuredly  the  principal  cause  of  the 
existing  peril  and  calamity ;  but  that  the  first  step 
towards  remedy  ought  to  be  a  solemn  inquiry  as  to 
the  side  to  which  the  chief  blame  was  attributable  ; 
lest  the  question  of  the  Prophet  to  the  unrighteous 
Ahab  might  be  applied  in  this  instance  also,  "  Art 
thou  he  that  troublest  Israel  V*  Anne  Dubourg,  an 
ecclesiastic,  next  opened  an  elaborate  apology  for 
the  general  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Having 
first  thanked  the  king  for  his  resolution  to  probe  this 
question  to  its  core,  and  to  act  according  to  the  rules 
of  justice,  he  remarked  that  many  crying  sins,  blas- 
phemy, perjury,  uncleanness,  and  adultery,  stalked 
abroad  in  noon-day,  unabashed  and  unpunished ; 
while  new  and  unheard  of  penalties  were  devised 
against  men  who,  guilty  of  no  crime,  raised  the  torch 
of  Scripture,  to  discover  by  its  light  the  corruptions 
of  Rome.  He  then  urged  the  necessity  of  a  gene- 
ral council,  which  might  purge  the  church  of  its 
manifold  abuses ;  and  he  noticed  the  artifices  by 
which  each  succeeding  Pope  had  eluded  the  oath 
administered  at  his  election,  binding  him  imme- 
diately to  convoke  such  an  assembly.  "While  the 
pontiffs  are  thus  faithless,  and  while  kings  occupied 
in  projects  of  ambition  are  negligent  of  spiritual 
interests,  a  few  courageous  men,"  continued  the  fer- 
vid orator,  "  have  taken  this  great  work  in  hand ; 
founding  the  goodly  edifice  which  they  seek  to  com- 
pact on  the  Word  of  God  delivered  in  the  Holy 
Volume,  and  on  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  fathers 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  this  is  not  the  question  of 
Elijah  to  Ahab,  but  of  Aliab  to  Elijah,  (1  Kings  xviii.  17.)  We  give 
it,  however,  as  it  is  reported  in  the  Mem.  de  Conde,  by  De  Thou,  and 
afterward  by  Gamier.  The  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  does  not  notice  the 
speech  at  all.  Puteanus,  the  commentator  on  De  Thou,  has  per- 
ceived the  error  and  corrected  it  in  a  note  ;  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  pointed  application  which  tlie  speaker  no  doubt  intended.  Dufaur, 
covertly  stigmatizing  the  king,  whom  lie  wished  to  characterize  as 
Ahab,  either  purposely  altered  the  pa.ssage,  or,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  remembered  it  inaccurately. 
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in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  chnrch.  How 
praiseworthy  is  the  enterprise  !  how  inappreciable 
the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  it  if  it  be  faithfully- 
executed  !  and  yet,  Christendom,  for  the  most  part, 
has  arrayed  itself  against  this  labour  of  love  while 
yet  in  its  cradle,  by  edicts,  ordinances,  and  proscrip- 
tions ;  by  terror  of  punishment  and  menaces  of 
extermination ;  forgetful  that  the  Father  of  all  truth 
has  emancipated  the  soul  of  man  from  the  sword  of 
the  tyrant,  and  that  a  well-grounded  opinion  can 
never  be  destroyed  except  by  the  superior  weight 
of  an  opposite  opinion  more  consonant  with  reason. 
God  forbid  that  France  should  persist  in  following 
the  insane  example  of  Germany !  If  she  does  so, 
the  land  will  be  fouled  by  massacre  and  carnage ; 
defaced  by  butchery  and  scaffolds ;  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  persecuting  flames  ;  and,  after  all  these 
horrors,  we  shall  be  eager  to  retrace  every  step 
which  we  have  trodden  in  blood."  In  conclusion, 
he  advised  the  king  to  employ  his  utmost  efforts  for 
the  convention  of  a  general  council;  and  if  he  failed 
in  that  attempt,  at  least  to  assemble  within  his  own 
dominions  the  most  pious  and  enlightened  divines, 
who,  by  their  joint  labours,  under  his  own  vigilant 
control,  might  consummate  a  salutary  reform :  mean- 
time that  all  suits  for  religious  offences  should  be 
suspended.  This  bold  declaration  was  followed  by 
some  more  cautious  speeches  from  other  members, 
who  sought  to  extenuate  the  merciful  decision  of 
the  courts  on  account  of  particular  facts  in  the  cases 
brought  before  them  ;  and  the  debate  was  closed  by 
a  fiery  harangue  from  the  first  president,  Le  Maistre, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  Torquemada  himself;  extol- 
ling the  pious  energy  of  Phihppe  Auguste,  who,  in  a 
single. day,  ordered  six  hundred  Albigenses  to  be 
burned  in  his  own  presence  ;  and  recommending  the 
persecutions  renewed  from  time  to  time  against  the 
Vaudois,  as  examples  adapted  to  the  existing  state 
of  rehgion  in  France. 
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At  the  end  of  the  session,  the  king  observed,  with 
an  angry  tone,  that  he  now  clearly  perceived  the 
truth  of  those  reports  which  informed  him  that  his 
parliament  contained  members  who  despised  both 
the  regal  and  the  pontifical  authority.  Few  as  they 
were,  they  disgraced  the  whole  body  to  which  they 
belonged ;  and  they  should  find,  to  their  cost,  that 
they  were  heaping  destruction  on  their  own  heads. 
Then  turning  to  Montgomery,  the  commander  of 
his  Scotch  guard,  he  ordered  him  to  arrest  Dufaur 
and  Dubourg  as  the  most  obnoxious  delinquents. 
Soldiers  were  also  dispatched  to  seize  in  their  own 
houses  six  other  members,  three  of  whom,  by  a 
timely  warning,  escaped.  This  unprecedented  act 
of  despotism  was  variously  received  according  to 
the  bias  of  men's  opinions ;  the  Pope  and  the  zeal- 
ous Romanists  extolled  it  as  manifesting  a  holy 
vigour  and  a  firm  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God,  as 
worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  most  Christian  king, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.  But  the  more 
sober-minded  perceived  in  it  a  violation  of  liberty ; 
a  breach  of  the  law  by  him  who  ought  to  be  the 
law's  principal  guardian  and  conservator;  a  curtail- 
ment of  freedom  of  debate ;  a  degradation  of  the 
character  of  the  parliament ;  a  sullying  of  the  royal 
dignity.  All  these  great  errors  conjoined,  were 
esteemed  perilous  and  portentous  auguries  of  future 
trouble. 

The  king,  nevertheless,  pressed  on  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  swore  in  his  wrath  that  the  criminals 
should  be  burned  under  his  own  eyes.  The  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany  employed  their  interces- 
sion uselessly  ;  their  envoys  were  treated  with  cold 
civility,  and  dismissed  with  general  expressions  that 
their  masters  should  receive  abundant  satisfaction. 
Within  nine  days  from  the  arrest  of  Dubourg, 
against  whom  especial  vengeance  was  meditated,  his 
judges  were  named  and  his  trial  commenced.  He 
demurred  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  asserted 
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his  privilege  as  a  counsellor,  not  to  be  tried  for  a 
capital  offence  unless  by  the  whole  assembled  parlia- 
ment. A  fresh  breach  of  law  deprived  him  of  this 
right,  and  the  king  appointed  a  commission,  before 
which  if  Dubourg  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  plead, 
he  was  to  be  reputed  as  already  condemned.  The 
prisoner,  having  first  entered  his  protest  against  this 
new  violation  of  liberty,  answered  the  interrogato- 
ries concerning  his  faith  so  as  to  lead  to  full  convic- 
tion that  it  was  unsound.  Without  requiring  farther 
evidence,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  pronounced  him  a 
heretic,  degraded  him  from  his  order,  and  delivered 
him  over  to  the  secular  arm.  An  appeal  still  lay 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  of  this  Dubourg 
availed  himself,  with  what  success  we  shall  perceive 
hereafter. 

Two  days  after  this  judgment  had  been  ^^  ^ 
passed,  the  lance  of  Montgomery  termi- 
nated Henry's  designs  of  vengeance.  De  Thou 
mentions  a  report,  (but  without  either  sanctioning 
or  contradicting  it,*)  that  the  king,  when  raised 
from  the  fatal  lists  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
palace,  looked  back  at  the  Bastile,  and  expressed  a 
fear  that  he  had  wronged  the  innocent  counsellors 
then  confined  within  its  walls.  But  a  voice  was 
ready  at  his  ear  to  dispel  this  salutary  remorse  ;  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  ill  concealing  his  anger, 
whispered  that  such  a  misgiving  must  be  prompted 
by  the  father  of  lies,  ther  enemy  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  exhorted  the  dying  prince  lobe  w^atchful  against 
his  seductions,  and  to  persevere  in  faith  unto  the 
end.  It  was  into  the  hands  of  the  wily  prelate, 
who  thus  dried  up  the  healing  w^aters  of  charity 

*  xxii.  cap.  ult.  Id  verum  necnc  sit  non  ajfirmaverim,  certa  et  qvcE 
tantum  in  confesso  sint  scriptwus.  Then,  unless  the  words  are  an 
interpolation  by  another  hand,  (for  they  do  not  occur  in  all  copies,) 
De  Thou  states  a  medical  opini;  n  that  the  King  must  have  been 
senseless  after  his  wound.  Certe,  rei  mediccB  periti  negant  in  tali 
vulnere  vocem  mitti  posse — guibus  ex  qudcvmque  causa  cerebrum  icivm 
fuerit,  eos  confestim  ac  necessario  mutos  fieri. 
H2 
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when  they  first  sought  issue  from  the  bosom  of  his 
dying-  sovereign,  and  into  those  of  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Guise,  the  two  bitterest  enemies  of  the 

Jul  10  I^^fo^'^^d  cause,  that  the  new  king, 
^  ■  Francis  11. ,  imphcitly  resigned  himself 
immediately  on  his  accession. 

The  commission  instituted  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  process  against  Dubourg  had  expired  with  Hen- 
ry, and  it  was  fondly  hoped  by  the  Reformed  that  it 
would  not  be  renewed.  Francis  II.,  imbecile  both 
in  mind  and  body,  seemed  unlikely  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  persecutor ;  and  a  prince  yet  a  no- 
vice to  the  sceptre,  and  but  just  folded  in  the  man- 
tle of  royalty,  might  be  thought  reluctant  to  stain 
the  festivities  of  his  coronation  by  a  deed  of  blood. 
It  can  little  be  wondered  also,  in  the  excited  state 
of  feeling  which  marked  the  times,  that  an  impres- 
sion had  spread  abroad,  if  not  originating  with  the 
Sacramentarians,  assuredly  encouraged  by  them, 
that  the  disastrous  fate  of  Henry  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  especial  interposition  of  Providence.  It 
was  to  the  charge  of  Montgomery  that  he  had  con- 
signed Dubourg  as  prisoner :  it  was  the  spear  of 
Montgomery  which  inflicted  his  death  wound ;  he 
had  vowed  that  Dubourg  should  burn  under  his  own 
eyes  ;  it  was  in  the  eye  that  he  had  received  the 
mortal  thrust ;  and  Dubourg,  from  the  windows  of 
the  Bastile,  might  view  the  jousts  celebrated  in  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine.*     Futile  and  frivolous  as  these 

*  A  still  more  absurd  coincidence  is  gravely  advanced  in  a  Biscours 
de  la  mort  du  Roy  Henry  II.,  printed  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Mem.  de 
Conde,  p.  13  ;  namely,  that  Henry  breathed  his  last  at  the  very  same 
hour  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  committed  the  counsellors  to  pri- 
son. The  author  of  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.,  almost  as  staunch  a 
believer  in  "prodigies,  omens,  day  fatalities,  &c."  as  Aubrey  himself, 
informs  us,  that  one  of  the  tapestries  decorating  the  couch  on  which 
the  king  lay  in  state,  represented  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
bore  the  words,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutes!  thou  me  ? "  The 
constable,  dreading  the  application,  removed  the  offensive  furniture, 
i.  196.  Pasquier  notices  a  prediction  by  Cardan,  and  a  warning' 
which  Henry  received  from  a  Jew  at  Rome  that  a  duel  should  be 
fatal  to  him.    Lettres,  lib.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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petty  coincidences  appear  to  cooler  minds  in  calmer 
moments,  they  were  not  without  their  weight  when 
first  remarked ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  no  slight 
surprise  that  the  Protestants  heard,  on  the  third  day 
after  the  accession  of  Francis,  that  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  had  issued  a  new  commission  to  the  former 
judges  ;  that  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  had  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  his  brother  prelate  of  Paris ;  and 
that  nothing  more  remained  to  the  prisoner  but  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  his  right  of  submitting  a  last 
and  most  unpromising  appeal  to  the  whole  assem- 
bled parliament. 

When  we  call  to  mind  those  events  which  have 
made  the  queen  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  a 
by- word  and  an  a':)omination  in  history,  we  cannot 
learn  without  astonishment  that  ^Ae  was  the  person- 
age upon  whom  the  Reformed  Chnrch  of  Paris  placed 
hope  in  this  their  destitution.  But  Catherine  had 
lot  yet  displayed  herself  in  those  colours  of  blood 
3y  which  she  is  "incarnadined"  to  all  posterity. 
Durmg  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  late  king,  she 
had  cultivated  with  seeming  affection  the  society  of 
the  dame  de  Roye  (mother  of  the  Princess  de  Conde) 
and  that  of  the  Admiral  Coligny,  both  known  sup- 
porters of  the  Reformed  interests.  She  had  even, 
it;  was  said,  apparently  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  some 
Ox  the  Calvinistic  preachers;  and  it  could  not  be 
doubted,  that  at  the  present  moment,  she  felt  little 
complacency  towards  the  Guises,  who  sought  to 
engross  the  whole  powers  of  government,  to  dimin- 
ish her  natural  rights,  and  to  frustrate  her  parental 
Influence  over  a  son  whom  she  had  hoped,  on 
account  of  his  weakness,  to  retain  in  perpetual 
minority.  To  the  queen  mother,  therefore,  the 
French  Reformed  addressed  their  supplication. 
"  The  pity  and  the  good  will,"  thus  commenced  the 
simple-hearted  petitioners,  "  which  your  majesty 
has  ever  deigned  to  manifest  towards  our  cause, 
have  long  taught  us  to  regar^*.  you  as  a  second 
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Esther." — Alas !  there  was  another  queen,  not  in 
Shushan  but  in  Israel,  who  threatened  the  lives  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord^  and  slew  innocent  men,  and  whose 
witchcrafts  were  many,  to  whom  she  might  have  been 
more  fittingly  likened ! — They  then  assured  her  that 
in  their  religious  service,  besides  the  customary 
prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king,  they  had 
always  used  a  particular  one  for  herself,  entreating 
that  God  would  be  pleased  to  preserve  and  to 
enlighten  her  by  His  law  ;  they  urged  also  that  it 
was  her  privilege,  as  mother  of  the  king,  to  rescue 
the  guiltless  from  destruction,  and  to  prevent  her 
son  from  imitating,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  reign, 
those  atrocities  which  had  recently  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  her  husband  and  his 
most  unhappy  kingdom.  The  tears  of  Catherine 
were  ever  ready  at  command,  and  they  plenteously 
bedewed  this  memorial.  She  then  returned  it  with 
an  assurance  that  no  exertions  which  might  contri- 
bute to  their  object  should  be  wanting  on  her  part ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  she  advised  them  to  employ 
more  than  ordinarj^  caution,  and  not  to  heighten  the 
present  irritation  by  publicly  celebrating  their  wor- 
ship, or  by  congregating  in  numerous  assemblies. 
Furthermore,  she  commissioned  the  admiral  to  pro- 
cure for  her  a  conference  with  the  most  discreet 
of  the  Parisian  Reformed  ministers;  and  named 
the  day  of  the  sacre,  at  Rheims,  as  that  on  which  it 
might  take  place  with  the  least  fear  of  attracting 
public  notice.  A  minister  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced to  her  closet  at  the  appointed  time,  but  other 
unexpected  calls  wore  away  the  day,  and  the  con 
ference  was  postponed. 

Dubourg  himself,  meanwhile,  skilfully  profited  by 
every  expedient  which  the  law  afforded  to  procure 
delay,  and  his  demurrers  were  one  by  one  examined 
and  overruled.  Unable  to  obtain  a  general  assembly 
of  the  chambers,  he  shamed  his  enemies  into  grant- 
ing permission  that  he  might  be  heard  by  counsel, 
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and  might  also  challenge  the  judges  of  his  final 
appeal.  Two  were  named  by  him  at  the  moment  in 
court,  the  third  he  begged  leave  to  mention  in  wri- 
ting ;  and  when  pressed  upon  this  point,  and  ordered 
to  declare  himself  instantly,  having  first  apologized 
for  the  discourtesy  which  he  was  thus  most  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  commit,  he  boldly  protested  against 
the  judgment  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  most 
grievous  enemy,  and  the  author  and  fountain  of  all 
his  persecutions.  This  avowal  was  unexpected; 
but  the  cardinal,  far  too  experienced  a  politician  to 
betray  his  mortification,  mildly  disclaimed  enmity 
against  the  prisoner,  and  voluntarily  withdrew. 
Merillac,  the  distinguished  advocate  assigned  for  the 
defence,  was  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  the  court  to  know  that,  without  some  show  of 
relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  accused  from  the 
severity  of  his  principles,  his  cause  was  desperate. 
He  first,  therefore,  arranged  a  written  confession  of 
faith,  so  generally  and  ambiguously  expressed,  that 
Dubourg  might  sign  and  the  judges  accept  it  with 
equally  clear  consciences.  Then,  obtaining  a  pro- 
mise from  his  client,  that  he  would  remain  silent,  and 
surrender  himself  altogether  to  the  line  of  defence 
selected  by  his  advocate,  after  an  exordium  on  the 
illustrious  birth  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  nephew  of 
a  chancellor  of  France,  his  great  acquirements,  his 
rare  modesty,  his  primitive  virtues,  and  his  excel- 
lence as  a  magistrate  ;  he  pointed  out  the  numerous 
illegalities  of  the  process  from  its  very  commence- 
ment, and  when  Dubourg  naturally  expected  that  in 
the  peroration  an  annulment  of  all  the  proceedings 
would  be  demanded,  he  was  astonished  by  hearing 
an  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  king  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  judges;  an  avowal  of  indiscretion  in 
having  too  freely  expressed  opinions  both  in  the 
royal  presence,  and  in  his  answers  to  the  interroga- 
tories of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris;  and  an  admission 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  some  religious  impos- 
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tors  pretending  to  extraordinary  purity.  "  But  the 
delusion,"  continued  Meriliac,  "  has  passed  away ; 
the  prisoner,  sincerely  attached  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  submitting  to  the  powers  authorized  by 
God,  acknowledges  his  fault,  and  throws  himself 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  tribunal."  Then,  on  his 
making  a  private  signal  to  those  of  the  judges  who 
were  known  to  be  favourable,  and  with  whom  the 
scheme  had  been  preconcerted,  the  court  rose ;  and 
Dubourg  was  reconducted  to  his  cell  without  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  it. 

By  this  friendly  stratagem  Dubourg  would  have 
been  saved,  if  his  noble  spirit  could  have  brooked 
the  preservation  of  life  by  tacit  acquiescence  in 
falsehood.  Calling  for  ink  and  paper  on  his  return 
to  prison,  he  wrote  a  peremptory  disavowal  of  Meril- 
lac's  statement  of  his  repentance,  and  transmitted  it 
forthwith  to  the  parliament.  He  then  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Protestant  churches,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  impression  which  he  feared  might 
be  entertained  that  the  frequency  of  his  appeals  was 
prompted  by  any  weakness  of  the  flesh,  any  clinging 
to  life,  any  shrinking  from  the  fiery  trial  that  awaited 
him.  The  legal  forms,  he  said,  of  which  he  had 
taken  advantage,  abuses  as  they  were,  were  abuses 
authorized  by  the  constitution.  Had  he  consulted 
his  own  feelings,  he  would  long  since  have  been  at 
rest,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  crown  of  martyr- 
dom ;  but  he  owed  it  to  himself,  to  his  brethren,  to 
his  faith,  and  to  his  God,  to  seek  time,  in  order  to 
give  every  possible  publicity  to  the  doctrines  which 
he  maintained ;  and  not  by  any  rash  act  of  over- 
fervid  zeal,  to  encounter  the  guilt  of  accelerating 
that  death  which  in  good  season  he  should  confront 
without  fear.  His  friends  again  addressed  them- 
selves to  Catherine,  stating  that  they  had  comphed 
with  her  advice,  and  had  either  discontinued  their 
meetings  or  had  held  them  in  secrecy,  but  that  per- 
secution, notwithstanding,  had  waxed  fierce.    For 
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themselves,  they  eoiild  contmiie  to  promise  obe- 
dience ;  but  they  warned  the  queen  that  there  was 
a  numerous  body  of  men,  not  absokitely  professed 
Reformers,  but  inwardly  disgusted  with  the  tyranny 
of  Rome,  who,  if  this  nefarious  process  were  per- 
sisted in,  would  infallibly  have  recourse  to  danger- 
ous extremities.  Catherine  was  too  high-couraged 
to  read  a  threat  hke  this  without  indignation.  "Do 
they  menace  me  V  she  exclaimed,  "  do  they  think 
to  make  me  fear  1 — Patience,  patience !  matters  have 
not  yet  come  to  such  a  point  as  they  imagine."* 
The  Admiral  and  Madame  de  Roye  pacified  her 
anger ;  and  she  then  declared,  that  whatever  com- 
passion she  might  have  exhibited  towards  the  Re- 
formed when  under  suffering,  was  no  more  than 
womanly  pity  and  natural  sympathy  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  approbation 
of  their  tenets.  How  indeed  could  she  decide  re- 
specting doctrines  upon  which  she  was  wholly  unin- 
formed! Doubtless,  when  she  heard  of  persons 
encountering  an  agonizing  death  with  joy,  and  in  the 
midst  of  torments  blessing  God  for  the  testimony 
which  He  graciously  permitted  them  to  manifest,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  not  to  suspect  that  their  doc- 
trines were  more  than  of  men.  On  that  account  she 
wished  much  to  converse  with  one  of  their  teachers ; 
and  having  heard  reports  of  the  great  learning  and 
piety  of  a  certain  minister  among  them,  Antony  de 
Chandieu,t  a  young  man  of  very  ancient  family,  she 
earnestly  desired  the  admiral  to  bring  him  to  her  pri- 
vately. Coligny  was  well  versed  in  the  real  temper  of 

*  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  i.  227. 

i  Antony,  Lord  of  Chandieu  and  Baron  of  Chabot,  was  named  by 
the  Church  of  Paris  as  their  minister  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
moderated  at  the  Illd.  national  synod,  held  at  Orleans  in  1562.  His 
latter  years  were  passed  at  Geneva,  where  he  died  in  1591.  Accord- 
ing- to  the  pedantic  fashion  of  the  times,  he  called  himself,  by  Hebrew 
equivalents,  Sadeel,  the  Field  of  God,  or  Zamariel,  the  Song  of  God. 
His  life  may  be  found  amongthe  Theohgi Exteri  of  Melchior  Adams. 
Chandieu  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  divine  ;  and  he  accommodated  to 
serious  themes  the  short  compositions,  Les  Ocionaircs,  in  which  Ron- 
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the  profound  dissembler  who  thought  to  deceive  him 
by  this  mockery ;  and  far  from  endangering  one  of 
the  chief  hopes  and  most  shining  hghts  of  the  French 
Reformation  by  entanglement  in  her  deadly  coils,  he 
prevailed  upon  Chandieu  to  withdraw  from  Paris ; 
and  in  his  stead  he  submitted  a  written  confession 
of  faith  and  canons  of  discipline  to  the  examination 
of  the  queen  mother.* 

The  patience  of  the  Sacramentarians  was  at  length 
eixhausted ;  they  renewed  their  meetings  with  more 
than  accustomed  freedom  ;  and  with  a  pardonable 
indiscretion,  they  gave  vent  to  irritated  feeling  by  a 
deluge  of  satirical  brochures,  weapons  now  becoming 
of  common  use  in  this  warfare.  The  Guises  in  return 
employed  an  engine  less  keen  in  edge  perhaps,  "but 
far  more  weighty  and  powerful.  They  issued  an  ordi- 
nance condemning  every  house  proved  to  have  har- 
boured an  assembly  of  Protestants  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  even  if  it  belonged  to  an  owner  resident  at 
a  distance,  or  to  a  religious  community ;  for  every 
landlord,  it  was  argued,  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
the  orderly  conduct  of  his  tenants.  The  Fauxbourg 
St.  Germain,  or  as  it  was  then  called  in  derision.  La 
petite  Geneve,  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  Sacramen- 
tarians ;  and  numerous  acts  of  pillage  and  violence 
were  there  perpetrated  under  colour  of  this  edict. 
Instant  flight  and  abandonment  of  home  and  property 
were  the  only  means  by  which  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants, if  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  officers  of 

sard  liad  excelled  on  lighter  subjects.  The  following  lines  are  among 
the  most  pleasing  which  have  descended  to  us  from  his  pen  :— 

Sur  la  Vanite  du  Monde. 
Le  Beau  du  Monde  5'  efface 
Soudain  comme  un  vent  qui  passe  ; 
Soudain  comme  on  voit  lafleur 
Sans  sa  premiere  couleur ; 
Soudain  comme  une  ondefuit 
J)evant  V  autre  qui  la  suit. 
Qu^  est  ce  done  que  le  Monde  ? 
Un  vent,  unejleur,  une  onde ! 
*  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  1.  228. 
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justice,  could  hope  to  preserve  liberty,  perhaps  life ; 
and  not  the  least  piteous  result  of  this  cruel  perse- 
cution were  the  throngs  of  children,  too  young  to  be 
removed,  who,  raising  their  little  hands  to  the  passers 
by,  asked  with  tears  for  their  parents,  for  food, 
for  shelter,  and  protection.  Alas  !  cold,  hunger,  and 
destitution  for  the  most  part  terminated  the  sufferings 
of  these  innocents.  No  friendly  hand  dared  to  offer 
succour,  lest  suspicion  of  heresy  should  bring  down 
on  itself  misery  similar  to  that  which  it  had  ventured 
to  relieve.* 

The  rich  harvest  reaped  by  informers  contributed 
not  a  little  to  increase  the  number  of  denouncements, 
and  some  apostates  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
Protestant  congregations  for  robbing  the  almschest, 
and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  chief  meet- 
ing-houses, betrayed  them,  Judas-like,  to  the  police. 
This  example  v/as  followed  by  two  runaway  appren- 
tices, seeking  revenge  for  some  just  chastisement 
inflicted  by  their  masters.  These  youths,  accurately 
instructed  beforehand  in  their  tale,  laid  hideous 
depositions  before  the  president  St.  Andre  and  his 
colleagues.  They  had  been  introduced  by  their 
masters,  as  they  affirmed,  to  several  Protestant  meet- 
ings in  the  house  of  an  advocate  named  Trouiiles,  in 
the  Place  Maubert.  One  of  those  assemblies  was 
held  on  the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  when  after  hearing 
a  sermon,  a  large  company  of  both  sexes  partook  of 
a  sucking  pig,  dressed  in  mockery  of  the  Paschal 
lamb.  This  supper  being  concluded,  the  lamps  were 
extinguished,  and  orgies  commenced  under  the  foul 
veil  of  darkness,  equally  detestable  with  those  which 
history  has  recorded  of  the  Roman  Bacchanalia,  or 
which  the  dreams  of  a  grotesque  fancy  have  invented 
in  later  times,  as  fitting  accompaniments  of  the  Sa- 
tanic Sabbath  on  the  Walpurgisnacht.  The  daughters 
of  the  host  were  personally  recognised  by  the  depo- 
nents as  sharers  in  this  scene  of  licentious  horror ; 

*  De  Thou,  xxiii.  8.    Cfamier,  xiv.  363. 
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and  although  on  cross-examination  the  witnesses 
betrayed  inconsistencies  sufficient  to  discredit  their 
whole  story,  the  magistrates  affected  belief,  and  took 
no  small  pains  to  publish  the  odious  details  of  their 
confession.  Even  in  the  concealment  into  which 
the  calumniated  ladies  had  been  driven,  they  were 
pursued  by  this  utter  blasting  of  their  good  fame ; 
and  feeling  that  life  was  nothing  worth  if  honour 
were  destroyed,  they  presented  themselves  before 
the  magistrates,  and  demanded  and  underwent  a  test 
of  purity,  more  satisfactory  indeed  in  its  appeal  to 
reason  than  the  ordeal  of  elder  times,  but  one  from 
which  the  sensitiveness  of  female  delicacy  must 
have  recoiled  with  ten  thousand-fold  more  appre- 
hension than  even  from  the  glowing  ploughshares. 
The  imputation  of  dishonour  was  distinctly  removed, 
but  the  deeper  and  more  damning  stain  of  heresy 
remained ;  and  the  maidens,  notwithstanding  their 
surrender  had  been  voluntary,  continued  to  be  rigor- 
ously imprisoned,  and  were  daily  menaced  with 
dehvery  to  the  flames.* 

Other  circumstances,  besides  the  increased  irrita- 
tion against  the  Reformed  excited  by  these  false 
rumours,  contributed  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe 
of  Dubourg.  In  the  Bastile,  he  was  used  with  extra- 
ordinary rigour,  deprived  of  all  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  fed  upon  bread  and  water,  and  occasionally 
enclosed  in  one  of  those  iron  cages,  the  invention 
of  which  is  attributed  to  the  detestable  ingenuity 
of  a  favourite  of  Louis  XI.  The  sole  recreation 
permitted  to  him  was  his  lute,  on  which  he  accom- 
panied himself  while  singing  Marot's  Psalms. f  His 
friends,  more  anxious  than  himself  for  his  preserva- 
tion, arranged  a  plan  for  escape,  which  was  disco- 
vered by  an  untoward  accident ;  and  the  assassination 
of  one  who  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
forwarding  his  prosecution  was   affirmed  to  have 

*  De  Thou,  xxiii.  11.     Hisi.  de^  Egl  Ref.  i.  230,  &c. 
t  Hist,  des  Egl.  Re/,  i.  2i6. 
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been  perpetrated  with  his  privity.  Minart,  one  of 
the  presidents,  a  man  of  loose  habits  and  factious 
principles,  from  which  many  causes  of  private  en- 
mity might  arise,*  was  shot  in  the  street,  while 
returning  in  the  evening  from  the  parliament  to  his 
own  home.  Robert  Stuart,  a  Scotch  adven- 
turer, professing  the  Reformed  principles,  ^^^'  ^^' 
was  suspected  of  the  murder ;  and  it  was  remem- 
bered that  Dubourg  had  warned  the  deceased,  not 
long  before,  that  unless  he  voluntarily  absented  him- 
self from  the  trial,  he  would  assuredly  be  prevented 
by  compulsion.  The  menace  might  be,  and  from 
Dubourg's  character  probably  ivas,  no  more  than  a 
general  assertion  of  God's  justice  ;  but  its  fulfilment 
convinced  one  party  that  he  who  delivered  it  was 
prophetically  inspired,  the  other,  that  he  was  cogni- 
zant of  the  intended  murder.  Rumours  of  a  general 
conspiracy  soon  floated  abroad  ;  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  Minart  was  said  to  be  destined  for  the  other 
obnoxious  judges  ;  the  city  was  to  be  fired  in  many 
quarters  at  once,  and,  during  the  general  confusion, 
the  Conciergerie  was  to  be  forced  and  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  released.f 

The  obvious  remedy  for  these  dangers,  if  they 
were  real,  and  the  fittest  sedative  for  the  general 
panic,  even  if  they  were  not  so,  seemed  to  be  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  chief  cause  of  popular  excite- 
ment ;  and  three  days,  therefore,  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Minart,  Dubourg  was  brought  into  court  and 
received  sentence  of  immediate  execution.  He 
listened,  says  De  Thou,  who  transcribes  his  very 
words  from  the  pubhc  registers,  without  one  sign 

*  Alioqui  vitcB  solutae  atque  ad  voluptates  projected  homo. — De  Thou 
xxiii.  11.  Hojnmefort  voluptueux  et  de  nulle  erudition,  mais  grand  faiseur 
demenees  et  factions.— Mem.  de  Conde,  i.  221. 

t  The  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  adds  another  remarkable  reason  which 
induced  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  sec\ire  his  vengeance  upon  Du- 
bourg (or  avoir  la  peau  de  ce  personnage,  as  the  historian  expresses 
Inmself)  before  the  prisoner  could  extricate  himself:  pour  ce  que 
Nostradamus,  Astrologien  et  invocateur  des  Diables,  avoit  mis  en  ses  prtf 
nosticaticv!  "  le  bon  Bourg  sera  loin." — i.  241, 
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of  fear;  pardoning  his  judges,  whom  he  beheved 
to  have  decided  according  to  their  consciences, 
although  not  according  to  knowledge  and  the  true 
wisdom  of  God.*  Addressing  himself  in  the  end 
with  somewhat  more  of  emotion  to  the  court,  he 
added,  "  Quench  at  length  the  fires  which  you  have 
kindled,  and  turn  unto  God  with  a  penitent  heart  and 
mind,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  and  for- 
given. Let  the  wicked  man  turn  away  from  his 
wickedness,  and  leave  off  to  do  perversely,  and 
acquaint  himself  with  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  wHl 
have  mercy'?  For  you,  my  brother  counsellors, 
farewell  and  prosper  !  and  think  without  ceasing  in 
God  and  of  God.  For  myself,  I  go  cheerfully  to 
death."  So  fearful  were  the  authorities  of  any 
attempted  rescue,  that  besides  st^itioning  a  large 
armed  force  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  they  erected 
gibbets  and  piled  faggots  on  each  of  the  many  spots 
on  which  their  victims  had  heretofore  suffered,  in 
order  by  uncertainty  to  distract  attention  from  the 
real  scene  of  execution.  Dubourg  mounted  the 
tumbril  with  alacrity,  and  was  conducted  under  a 
strong  escort  to  the  Greve ;  where,  having  warned 
the  spectators  that  he  did  not  die  there  ignominiously 
like  a  malefactor,  but  because  he  adhered  to  the 
Gospel,  he  calmly  laid  aside  his  cloak  and  doublet 
without  assistance ;  and  while  the  executioner  pre- 
pared to  strangle  him  before  committal  to  the 
flames,  the  last  words  heard  from  his  lips  were, 
"  Father,  abandon  me  not,  neither  will  I  abandon 
Thee  !"  Thus  perished  in  his  thirt5i'-eig]ith  year 
Anne  Dubourg,  a  man  of  rare  talents,  and  yet  rarer 
integrity ;  loved,  wept,  and  honoured  even  by  many 
of  those  who  differed  from  him  most  widely  in  re- 
ligion. His  constancy  in  death,  says  the  historian 
cited  above,  so  imbittered  and  so  confirmed  the 

*  There  is  an  antitliesis  in  tlic  original  which  defies  translation  ; — 
qui  secimdiim  conscicntiam,  non  secundum  scientiain  et  vcram  Dei  sapien- 
tiam  Judicasscnt.—De  Thou,  xxiii.  11. 
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adherents  to  his  own  creed,  that  from  his  ashes 
sprang  that  rank  growth  of  revolts  and  conspiracies 
which  long  and  heavily  overran  this  once  most 
flourishing  kingdom.* 

WTiether  sated  for  a  while  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  great  crime,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  likely,  alarmed  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  Reformed  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  now  un- 
manageable fury  of  the  populace  of  the  capital  on 
the  other,  the  government  but  languidly  pursued  the 
suits  against  the  other  counsellors  who  had  been 
arrested  together  with  Dubourg;  and  they  were 
released,  after  undergoing  various  degrees  of  lighter 
punishment.  Meanwhile,  the  most  frightful  outrages 
disgraced  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  search  for 
heretics  was  made  a  pretext  for  almost  general 
brigandage.  In  every  public  thoroughfare,  and  at 
the  corners  of  the  chief  streets,  small  images  of  the 
Virgin,  or  of  some  saint,  were  erected,  beneath 
which  lighted  tapers  were  placed  on  a  table  dressed 
as  an  altar.  The  dregs  of  the  canaille,  the  rabble- 
priests  of  these  mock  shrines,  sang  hymns  and  cele- 
brated a  profane  worship  befote  them  ;  and  fiercely 
besetting  every  careless  or  scornful  passenger  who 
neglected  or  refused  to  pay  his  devotions  to  their 
idol,  dragged  him  before  the  magistrates  as  a  Sacra- 
mentarian.  To  defray  the  expense  of  tapers,  they 
carried  about  with  them  a  small  box  called  tire-lire ; 
and  bold  indeed  was  any  one  who  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  its  contents :  blows,  insults,  and  perhaps 
the  most  protracted  and  horrible  of  all  deaths,  that 
which  is  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  a  savage  and  des- 
perate mob,  were  the  price  of  his  rashness.  Nor 
were  they  the  Reformed  only  who  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  extortion ;  the  soundest  Romanist,  provided 
he  were  known  to  be  rich,  was  an  equally  attractive 

*  De  Thou  xxiii.  11.  Hist.  desEgl.  Ref.  i.  248.   The  process  against 

Dubourg,  his  various  interrogatories,  liis  confession  of  faith,  and 

other  documents  relating  to  iiis  history,  occupy  ninetj  pages  in  the 

1st  vol.  of  the  Mem.  de  Conde,  217—304 
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quarry  with  the  most  notorious  heretic,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  odour  of  booty  exhaled  ahke  from 
both  reUgions.*  Tlie  cry  of  Lutheran  or  Christandin 
when  once  raised,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  drew 
thousands  to  the  chase  ;  and  the  denounced  indi- 
vidual, hunted  down  like  some  dog  whom  the  voice 
of  the  multitude  has  proclaimed  to  be  rabid,  was 
never  quitted  till  his  death  and  plunder  glutted  the 
ferocity  and  the  avarice  of  his  bloody  pursuers. f 

The  Reformed,  although  constituting  a  large  body 
in  the  state,  had  been  regarded  hitherto  solely  as 
religious  dissidents;  but  they  were  now  about  to 
assume  a  more  important  and  formidable  political 
character.  The  King  of  Navarre,  as  first  prince  of 
the  blood  royal,  had,  without  doubt,  paramount 
claim  to  a  principal  share  in  the  administration  du- 
ring the  minority  of  Francis  II. ;  and  he  accordingly 
made  his  appearance  at  court  early  after  that  mo- 
narch's accession ;  having  first  given  out  among  the 
Protestants  that  one  of  his  chief  objects  in  visiting 
the  capital,  was  to  demand  liberty  of  conscience  on 
their  behalf.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Guises 
to  estrange  from  the  young  king  any  probable  com- 
petitor for  that  power  which  they  wished  to  be 
exclusively  their  own ;  and  the  exalted  station  of 
the  King  of  Navarre,  weak  and  undecided  as  he 
v/as,  might  render  him  a  dangerous  rival.  They  so 
contrived,  therefore,  that  his  reception  should  be 
cold  and  bordering  upon  affront.  Certain  distinc- 
tions due  to  his  rank  were  purposely  withheld ;  no 
provision  was  made  for  lodging  him  within  the 
palace ;  the  king  addressed  only  a  few  and  distant 
words  to  his  uncle,  and  did  not  summon  Iiim  to  the 
council-board.  These  slights,  however,  failed  to 
disturb  the  placid  spirit  of  this  most  easy  prince  ; 
and,  in  order  to  remove  him,  at  least  for  a  time,  from 

*  Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 
Qudlibet. — Juv.  xiv.  2Q4. 
t  De  Thou,  xxiii.  12— Hist.  desEgl  Ref.  i.  248.  .    . 
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the  circle  of  domestic  politics,  the  Guises  offered  a 
charge  which  he  could  hardly  refuse,  without  that 
open  rupture  which  he  sedulously  avoided, — the 
conveyance  of  the  reluctant  Elizabeth  of  Valois  to 
her  Spanish  bridegroom,  afterward  Philip  II.*  Lit- 
tle, however,  was  the  profit  which  they  derived  from 
thus  displaying  to  the  Reformed  the  pusillanimity, 
vacillation,  and  indecision  of  the  prince  whom  they 
had  hitherto  considered  as  their  virtual  leader  ;  for 
a  successor  of  widely  different  qualities  was  now 
substituted  in  his  place.  Under  a  person  but  scantily 
indebted  to  nature  for  external  advantages,  and  an 
appearance  of  carelessness  and  frivolity,  Louis, 
Prince  of  Conde,  nourished  an  ardent,  intrepid,  lofty, 
and  indomitable  spirit.  Schooled  in  war,  although 
hitherto  confined  to  subaltern  appointments,  he  had 
exhibited  talents  for  military  combination  not  less 
brilliant  than  his  personal  courage ;  and  without 
private  revenues,  and  excluded  from  the  favours  of 
the  court,  he  had  learned  those  lessons  of  self-denial 
and  active  exertion,  of  which  necessity  is  ever  the 
great  teacher.  One  cruel  mortification  to  which 
the  Guises  had  exposed  him  was  a  mission  on  an 
expensive  embassy  without  adequate  appointments; 
a  second  was  the  refusal  of  the  government  of 
Picardy,  resigned  by  the  Admiral  Coligny,  with  the 
express  object  of  obtaining  the  succession  for  his 
friend  and  kinsman.  These  and  many  other  affronts, 
the  hopelessness  of  success  in  any  public  career, 
while  the  Guises  retained  power,  the  zealous  ur- 
gency of  his  princess  and  her  mother  the  Dame  de 
Roye,  the  stings  of  disappointment,  the  hopes  of 
ambition,  the  desire  of  revenge,  decided  him  to 
embrace  communion  with  a  sect  actuated  indeed  by 
motives  widely  different  from  his  own,  yet  desirous, 
like  himself,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  government. 
Rapid  in  all  his  movements,  resolute  when  he  had 
decided,  impatient  of  disguise,  and  prompt  to  action, 

*  Histoire  du  Tumulte  d'Amboise  ;  Mem.  de  Conde,  i.  321. 
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he  at  once  avowed  his  conversion  to  Protestantism  ; 
and  named  a  place  and  day  for  conference  with 
some  of  the  chief  delegates  of  the  Reformed,  in 
order  that  he  might  offer  himself  for  that  supremacy 
among  them  which  his  brother  had  thrown  away. 

Notwithstanding  their  sufferings  and  persecutions, 
it  was  much  rather  a  strong  and  nervous  guidance 
of  power  which  the  Reformed  needed,  than  the 
elements  of  power  itself.  From  Boulogne  to  Bay- 
onne,  from  Brest  to  Metz,  France  now  teemed  with 
proselytes  to  the  new  doctrine ;  men  accustomed 
to  danger,  bold,  zealous,  constant,  and  unshrinking, 
bound  by  strong  ties  among  themselves,  and  main- 
taining unbroken  correspondence  with  the  Swiss 
Cantons  and  the  German  princes.  Give  them  but 
a  competent  chief,  show  them  once  but  a  fitting 
head,  and  the  several  members  were  fully  prepared 
to  unite  in  meeting  force  by  force,  and  to  demand, 
probably  to  extort,  enfranchisement  from  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  now  chafed  with  impatience. 
One  difficulty,  indeed,  interposed  itself  between 
them  and  the  possession  of  their  final  object.  How 
was  the  liberty  which  they  coveted  to  be  won, 
except  by  open  resistance  to  government  1  and 
how  was  open  resistance  to  be  reconciled  with  that 
passive  obedience  which  Calvin  had  preached,  and 
themselves  had  adopted  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  their  creed  1  The  removal  of  this  obstacle  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  the  chief  subject  of  debate  at 
Ferte,  in  Champagne,  the  spot  on  his  own  estate  at 
which  Conde  first  met  the  Reformed  deputies.  By 
Conde  himself — a  soldier  bred  in  camps,  a  recent 
proselyte,  not  so  much  to  opinions  as  to  a  party, 
little  knowing,  and  probably  less  regarding,  those 
matters  which  he  considered  to  be  mere  subtleties 
of  polemical  disputation — such  an  objection  would 
have  been  easily  resolved;  he  would  have  un- 
sheathed the  sword,  and  have  cut  the  knot  at  a 
single  stroke.     But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
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personages  whom  he  had  chosen  as  associates. 
Whatever  step  they  adopted  must  accord  with  the 
avowed  doctrines  of  their  church ;  and  no  certainty 
of  advantage,  no  conviction  of  pohcy,  could  be 
allowed  to  supersede  the  solemn  fiat  of  religion. 
They  were  not  content  to  extricate  themselves 
from  scruples  by  some  specious  and  cunning  subter- 
fuge, but  they  referred  grave  and  weighty  doubts  to 
the  decision  of  stern  and  unbending  conscience. 
Their  proceedings,  therefore,  were  necessarily  tardy 
and  deliberate.  They  drew  up  hypothetical  cases 
and  submitted  them  to  divines  and  civilians ;  and  the 
result  was,  as  in  similar  cases  it  ever  will  be,  an 
example  of,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  necessary 
continuity  of  error ;  a  proof  that  if  man  once  begins 
his  course  from  a  wrong  starting  place,  he  requires 
some  new  fallacy  at  every  step  of  his  progress. 
The  infusion  of  a  single  false  principle  may  stagnate 
the  life-blood  of  truth  for  uncounted  generations. 
South  has  somewhere  said,  "  every  great  villany  is 
like  a  great  absurdity,  drawing  after  it  a  numerous 
train  of  homogeneous  consequences." 

Calvin  had  formally  affirmed  that  no  outrage 
upon  human  liberty,  however  grievous,  if  committed 
by  rulers  acting  under  divine  right,  might  be  forcibly 
resisted  by  a  Cibristian  man  ;*  in  other  words,  he  had 
preached  up  that  extravagant  doctrine  with  which 
our  own  English  pulpits  sometimes  resounded  before 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  were  understood  and 
established.  Were  the  reigning  prince  a  second 
Nero,  Domitian,  or  Caligula,  the  faithful,  it  was 
said,  were  bound  to  obey,  even  as  the  apostles  had 
obeyed.  It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
French  Reformed  could  oppose  the  king ;  but  they 
raised  a  question  concerning  the  king's  majority ; 

*  See  the  Institutio  Christiana,  lib.  iv.  c.  20,  from  §  24,  to  the  end. 
NoMs  autem  interim  summopere  cavendum  ne  illam  plenam  venerandoB 
majestatis  Magistratmtm  authoritatcm  quam  Deus  gravissimis  edictis 
sanxit,  etiamsi  apud  indignissimos  resident,  et  qui  cum  sua  nequitid  quan.' 
turn  in  se  earn  polluunf,  spernamus  aut  violcmus.     ^  31. 
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they  argued,  that  from  his  extreme  youth  he  had  no 
power  of  governing  for  himself— that  the  Guises  had 
usurped  ail  authority  from  him — and  that  against 
those  tyrants,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king  every 
means  of  attack  was  lawful.  "  Religion,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  Apologie  Chrestienne^  one  of  the  tracts 
which  this  occasion  produced,  "  religion,  and  every 
received  law  of  humanity,  commands  subjects  to 
take  up  arms  for  their  prince  whenever  he  is  op- 
pressed ;  for  the  preservation  of  law,  and  for  the 
protection  of  their  country."*  It  M^as  useless  to 
reply  that  the  king  had  passed  his  sixteenth  j^ear ; 
that  the  term  of  royal  majority  was  unfixed  by  the 
French  law  ;  but  that  precedents,  for  the  most  part, 
had  settled  it  at  fourteen  ;  that  Francis  had  been 
considered  old  enough,  even  during  his  father's  life- 
time, to  enter  into  marriage ;  and  that  his  nearest 
advisers,  and  those  by  whom  his  government  was 
administered,  were  the  queen  dowager  his  mother, 
and  the  uncles  of  the  queen  his  consort.  These 
plain  and  unanswerable  facts  melted  into  air  before 
the  responses  by  which  the  Calvinistic  pastors  and 
lawyers  sanctioned  insurrection  :  and  a  large  body  of 
pure,  upright,  honest,  sincere,  and  single-minded  men, 
(no  men  ever  more  fully  deserved  those  epithets,) 
either  not  having  sufficient  wisdom  to  descry,  or  suffi- 
cient moral  courage  to  abandon  their  original  error, 
sophistically  reconciled  themselves  to  its  theoretical 
maintenance,  together  with  its  practical  violation, 
gave  the  advantage  in  argument  to  their  enemies,  and 
supported  the  better  cause  on  the  worse  principles,  j 

*  Mem.  de  Conde,  i.  .360.  See  also  simular  arguments  in  the  Hist, 
du  Tumulte  d'Amboise  before  cited. 

[  Davila  has  described  the  mixed  motives  of  the  several  parties 
■who  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  in  a  few  masterly  words, 
which  mutatis  mutandis  may  be  applied  to  most  similar  entei^prizes. 
After  a  very  striking  portrait  of  La  Renaudie,  he  adds,  di  guesta 
gualita  e  di  questa  nasdta  era  il  capo  prinripaln  della  Con^iura,  al  quale 
s^erano  accostati  molti  altri^  paiie  indotti  dal  rispe.tto  dclla  conscienza, 
parte  spinti  dal  desiderio  di  cose  nvove,  e  parte  invitati  dalV  otio  nemico 
naturale  della  Natione  Francese. — Lib.  i,  torn,  i,  p>  35, 
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The  prince  of  Coiide  was  unanimously  recognized 
as  chief  of  the  enterprise  now  meditated,  but  policy 
required  the  concealment  of  his  participation  till 
the  moment  of  execution.  The  open  conduct  of  it 
was,  therefore,  intrusted  to  Geoffry  du  Barre,  Sieur 
de  la  Renaudie  or  la  Foret ;  a  gentleman  of  opulent 
and  ancient  family  in  Perigaud,  who  felt  himself 
cruelly  aggrieved  by  a  decree  of  the  courts  in  a  suit 
concerning  a  patrimonial  benefice.  The  Romanist 
historians  tax  him  openly  with  perjury  during  this 
cause ;  but  from  the  honesty  of  De  Thou,  we  learn 
that  he  was  far  less  to  be  blamed  than  pitied ;  that 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  some  mistake,  for 
which  he  was  subjected  both  to  a  heavy  fine  and  to 
banishment;  and  that  during  a  long  exile,  he  had 
contracted  intimacy  with  many  of  his  countrymen, 
seeking  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  at  Lau- 
sanne and  Geneva.  Renaudie  was  able,  daring,  and 
active  ;  fired  with  resentment  for  the  injustice  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  panting  to  wash  away  by  some 
great  deed  the  stain  of  his  unmerited  condemnation.* 
No  man,  therefore,  was  better  qualified  for  the  bold 
and  difficult  task  which  he  undertook.  It  seems  as 
if  about  this  time  he  had  obtained  a  remission  of  his 
sentence,  which  enabled  him  to  reappear  in  France, 
and  he  profited  by  this  liberty  to  traverse  the  pro- 
vinces and  to  secure  co-operation. 

The  languishing  state  of  the  king's  health  had  in- 
duced the  court  physicians  to  recommend  Blois  as 
his  winter  and  spring  residence,  and  the  most  fright- 
ful rumours  preceded  his  arrival  in  that  city.  His 
disease  was  affirmed  to  be  leprosy,  and  the  remedy 
prescribed  for  it  was  said  to  be  a  daily  bath  of  infant's 
blood.    Accordingly,  when  he  approached  his  palace, 

*  Oh  falsi  crimen  quod  forte  incurrerat,  ut  fere  evenit  in  hvjusmodi 
negotiis  .  .  .  qui  facinore  insigni  judicii  infamiam,  quamvis  ob  alienum 
potius  quam  mum  crimen  damnaius  essct,  cluere  vellet.  De  Thou,  xxiv. 
16.  The  latter  part  of  that  book,  from  the  17th  chapter,  contains  a 
detailed  narrative  of  the  ronspuacy  of  Amboise,  upoh  wliich  we 
have  mainly  depended. 
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it  seemed  as  if  the  population  had  been  desolated 
and  swept  away  by  pestilence  or  some  great  convul- 
sion of  nature.  Every  house  was  closed  and  barred , 
and  no  individuals  were  visible  excepting  a  few  ago- 
nized women  flying  hastily  across  the  fields,  clasping 
their  babes  to  their  bosoms,  and  when  overtaken, 
dropping  on  their  knees  and  imploring  mercy  for  the 
innocents,  with  shrieks  of  horror  and  despair.  Pre- 
tended emissaries  from  the  royal  household  had 
recently  collected  in  all  the  neighbouring  villages 
exact  lists  of  the  numbers  and  ages  of  the  children 
whom  they  contained;  and  mysterious  hints  had 
been  purposely  dropped,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
dark  purpose  for  which  this  catalogue  was  designed. 
The  Guises  attributed  these  horrible  reports  to  the 
malcontents,  and  they  succeeded  in  arresting  one  of 
their  presumed  agents ;  but  the  culprit,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  question,  unexpectedly  retorted  upon 
his  accusers  ;  declared  that  he  had  acted  under  the 
orders  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  ;  and  that  he  had 
been  instructed  to  circulate  accounts  of  corruption 
of  blood  in  all  the  members  of  the  reigning  family ; 
in  order  that  the  crown  might  pass  back  from  the 
descendants  of  the  usurper,  Hugh  Capet,  to  the  legi- 
timate Carlovingians  represented  by  the  Guises.* 
It  is  not  possible  to  decide  by  which  party  this 
detestable  artifice  was  really  practised ;  but  the 
charge  of  revolutionary  designs,  and  of  a  wish  to 

*  This,  after  all,  perhaps,  is  the  best  origin  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  party  name  Huguenot,  and  so  it  is  plainly  considered  iji  more 
than  one  contemporary  tract :  en  maniere  quails  out  de  long  temps  com- 
pose par  ensemble  un  sobriquet  et  mot  a  plaisir,  par  derision  de  ceux  quHls 
disent  estre  desccndus  de  la  race  du  diet  Hugue  Capet,  les  appellans  Hugue- 
notz.  Advertissement  au  Peuple  de  France  ;  Mem  de  Conde,  i.  402.  And 
again,  que  la  Couronne  soit  transferee  de  ceux  que  la  Maison  de  Guise 
appelle  Huguenots  comme  estans  descendus  de  la  race  de  Hugue  Capet, 
pour  estre  remise  et  restituce,  comme  Us  disent,  a  ceux  qui  se  renomment 
de  Charlemagne.  Complainte  au  Peuple  Francois,  ibid.  405.  The  king- 
dom of  Lothaire,  or  of  Lorraine,  derives  its  name  from  Lothaire  11. 
to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by  his  father,  Lothaire,  Emperor  and 
King  of  Italy,  a  grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;  from  whom  the  Guises 
were  naturally  proud  of  tracing  their  descent. 
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transfer  the  sceptre  to  their  own  line,  thus  raised 
against  the  Guises,  proved  a  most  useful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  In  what  manner 
they  employed  it  w^e  shall  perceive  by  and  by. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Discovery  of  the  proposed  Rising— The  King  retires  to  Amboise— 
Death  of  La  Renaudie  and  overthrow  of  the  Conspirators — Accu- 
sation of  Cond^— Execution  of  the  Baron  de  Castelnau— Death  of 
the  Chancellor  Olivier — He  is  succeeded  by  De  L'Hopital — Edict 
of  Romorantin — The  Baker  of  Tours — Origin  of  the  term  Hugue- 
not—Flight of  Cbnde— Council  at  Fontainebleau— Memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  Admiral— Speech  of  Montluc  Bishop  of  Valence— Of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine — The  States-General  summoned  to  Or- 
leans— Otfers  of  the  Reformed  to  the  King  of  Navarre — His  AjTival 
at  Orleans  with  Conde — Arrest  of  Conde — His  Condemnation  and 
Fortitude— Reputed  Design  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Navarre- 
Death  of  Francis  H. 

The  unusual  excitement  which  prevailed  among  the 
French  refugees  in  Swisserland  had  not  altogether 
escaped  notice.  Among  the  many  whom  La  Re- 
naudie was  compelled  to  trust,  some  might  be  faith- 
less, more,  doubtless,  were  imprudent ;  yet  although 
the  Guises  from  time  to  time  received  advices  that 
some  great  enterprise  was  under  contemplation, 
they  never  attained  a  sufficiently  distinct  clue  to 
enable  them  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  its 
labyrinth.  The  day  of  rising  was  already  fixed 
for  the  10th  of  March ;  five  hundred  mounted  gen- 
tlem.en,  and  about  twelve  hundred  armed  men  on  foot, 
were  to  concentrate  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blois ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  simul- 
taneous occupation  of  the  chief  towns,  and  for 
arming  the  disaffected  inhabitants  throughout  the 
provinces  ;  Avhen  by  the  faithlessness  of  Renaudie's 
host  in  Paris,  government  received  information  of 
the  secret,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  traitor  himself  was 
acquainted  with  it.    Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in 
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placing  the  king's  person  in  security  ;  and  under  pre- 
tence of  a  hunting  party,  the  court  was  immediately 
transferred  from  the  open  and  unfortified  town  of 
Blois,  to  a  castle  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Am- 
boise.  Troops  were  then  hastily  assembled,  and 
summonses  addressed  to  the  chief  nobility  to  repair 
thither  for  the  immediate  protection  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  keen  penetration  of  the  Guises  at  once 
perceived  that  some  far  greater  influence  than  that 
possessed  by  La  Renaudie,  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  engine  by  which  they  were  to  be  overthrown ; 
and  the  discovery  of  the  hidden  soul  of  the  enterprise 
was  their  next  object.  Of  the  admiral  they  enter- 
tained great  suspicions,  and,  indeed,  much  fear ;  and 
Catherine,  who  still  maintained  a  close  intimacy 
with  him,  was  employed  to  resolve  their  doubts. 
Little  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  r'hastillons,  now 
avowed  Sacramentarians,  and  bosom-friends  of  Con- 
de,  had  been  denied  his  confidence ;  but,  perhaps, 
they  had  cautiously  avoided  all  open  participation  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  awaited  the  result  before  they 
declared  their  full  intentions.  Confident  therefore 
in  his  own  security,  Cohgny  repaired  to  the  closet 
of  the  queen  dowager ;  protested  unequivocal  adhe- 
sion to  the  court ;  pointed  out  the  extreme  danger 
of  reducing  to  desperation  so  large  a  body  as  the 
Reformed  now  constituted;  and  suggested  the  issue 
of  an  edict  annulling  all  prosecutions  for  heresy 
already  commenced,  and  forbidding  the  institution 
of  any  new  suit  for  the  future  till  after  the  assembly 
of  a  general  council. 

This  advice,  although  most  unpalatable  to  the 
Guises,  v/as  not  to  be  declined  when  backed  by  the 
influence  of  Catherine  and  the  exigence  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  edict,  therefore,  was  prepared,  with 
little  intention  of  its  being  ultimately  observed ;  and 
with  an  exception  of  all  those  who  under  pretext  of 
religion  had  conspired  against  the  king,  the  queens, 
the  brothers  of  the  king,  the  princes  of  the  blood  or 
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the  chief  ministers ;  an  exception  which  must  have 
gone  far  to  render  the  ordinance  a  dead  letter  among 
those  whom  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  propitiate. 
The  gathering  accordingly  took  place,  on  the  17th 
of  March,*  a  week  after  the  day  originally  proposed: 
and  Conde,  faithful  to  his  engagement,  was  among 
the  first  who  arrived  at  the  try  sting  place.  As  he 
entered  the  gates  of  the  Castle  of  Amboise,  the  un- 
usual number  of  sentinels  and  certain  precautions  in 
his  reception  convinced  him  that  the  plot  was  disco- 
vered and  himself  suspected ;  but,  inwardly  assured 
that  he  had  not  been  personally  denounced,  he 
affected  great  indignation  on  hearing  that  there  were 
traitors  who  dared  to  menace  the  king;  and  requested 
to  have  some  post  allotted  him,  in  which  he  might 
assist  in  defending  the  castle.  This  offer  of  service 
could  not  be  declined,  but  due  care  was  taken,  by 
placing  him  under  vigilant  observation,  to  frustrate 
any  attempt  at  escape. 

Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  surprise,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  conspirators  failed.  In  the  affray 
w^hich  ensued  La  Renaudie  was  killed ;  most  of  his 
followers  were  gibbeted  on  the  spot,  or  thrown  into 
the  Loire  and  drowned  ;t  and  the  Baron  of  Castel- 
nau  de  Chalosse,  and  a  few  other  of  the  chiefs  who 
surrendered  on  an  assurance  of  being  permitted  to 
offer  a  representation  of  their  grievances  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  were  detained  close  prisoners.  Among 
the  captured  was  La  Eigne,  La  Renaudie's  secre- 
tary; from  whom  torture  wrung  a  key  to  the  cypher 
in  which  his  late  master's  papers  were  written,  a 
revelation  of  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  and  an 
account  of  its  details,  perhaps  greatly  exaggerated. 
That  the  death  of  the  Guises  was  intended  can 
scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  it  requires  more  trust- 
worthy evidence  than  that  of  a  renegade  confessing 

*  De  Tliou,  xxiv.  21.     Castelnau  says  the  Wth.—Mem.  i.  8. 

t  Ita  ut  flumen  cadaveribus  supernataret,  oppidi  vici  sanguine  extmda- 
rent  plutece  hominum  patibiiUs  siiffixorum  sylvd  horrcscerent,  is  the  brief, 
atriking-,  and  fearful  account  given  by  De  Thou.  xxiv.  21, 
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under  terror  of  death,  to  produce  a  belief  that  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  that  prince  Louis  of  Conde, 
could  design  the  murder  of  the  king-,  of  the  king's 
brothers,  and  of  the  two  queens,  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  on 
the  Swiss  model.  Nevertheless,  of  a  project  thus 
atrocious  La  Eigne  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  Prince  of  Conde  was  leader.* 

Plain  as  was  this  denouncement,  it  was  not  thought 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  judicial  proceeding  of  so 
grave  a  character  as  the  capital  arraignment  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  Even  if  La  Bigne's  accusation 
should  be  supported  by  La  Renaudie's  documents, 
the  latter  might  have  employed  Conde's  name  with- 
out authority,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  party  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  therefore,  discreetly  recom- 
mended tliat  unless  much  stronger  evidence  could 
be  obtained  all  show  of  misgiving  should  be  sup- 
pressed. The  king,  however,  declared  his  suspicions 
openly  to  Conde's  face,  and  forbade  his  departure 
from  Amboise.  The  prince  in  return  demanded  an 
inquiry ;  defended  himself  in  full  council ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  marked  with  great  vehe- 
mence, protested  that  if  there  were  any  man  in  the 
whole  world  bold  enough  to  maintain  an  accusation 
against  him,  he  would  at  that  very  moment  lay  aside 
all  the  privileges  of  his  exalted  rank,  and  meet  him 
sword  to  sword  in  the  lists,  to  prove  him  a  liar  and 
a  recreant.  The  glance  of  defiance  at  the  Duke  of 
Guise  which  accompanied  these  last  words  could  not 
be  mistaken  ;  and  the  whole  assembly  imagined  that 
the  challenge  was  about  to  be  accepted  when  that 
nobleman  rose  to  reply.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
he  avowed  with  consummated  dissimulation  his 
conviction  that  the  prince  was  by  no  means  called 
upon  to  rebut  the  charges  of  a  few  miserable  crimi- 
nals, seeking  to  extenuate  their  own  guilt  by  the 
implication  of  illustrious  names.  "  So  firmly,  indeed," 

*  Id.  ibid. 
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ne  added,  "  am  I  convinced  of  the  prince  of  Conde's 
innocence,  that  if  any  accuser  should  appear  I  tender 
my  services  as  second  to  the  challenger." 

With  the  Baron  de  Castelnau,  the  most  distin- 
guished among  the  prisoners  both  by  rank  and 
personal  merit,  equal  moderation  was  deemed  un- 
necessary. He  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  of  a 
compact  for  personal  security,  attested  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Duke  de  Nemours  ;  and  the  perverted 
morals  of  the  age  are  remarkably  exhibited  in  that 
nobleman's  subsequent  conduct.  When  he  learned 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  court  to  put  the 
prisoner  on  his  trial,  he  expressed  bitter  regret. 
"  The  document,"  he  exclaimed, "  is  signed;  my  name 
is  affixed  to  it  in  icriting;  if  there  Were  no  more 
than  word  of  mouth  against  me,  I  might  easily 
give  the  lie  to  any  one  who  reproached  me  with  its 
violation!"  and  this  pseudo-principle  of  honour, 
which  placed  guilt  not  in  the  commission  but  in  the 
discovery  of  wrong,  has  found  an  admirer  in  the 
writer  by  whom  it  is  recorded  !* 

In  spite  of  the  solemn  agreement  on  which  he 
had  relied,  Castelnau  was  subjected  to  an  interro- 
gatory, and  threatened  with  ihe  question.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated  and  was  silent,  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  taunted  him  with  fear.  "  Fear !"  were  the 
noble  woras  in  answer,  "  I  by  no  means  deny  it ; 
what  man  is  there  among  you,  unless  he  be  desti- 
titute  of  all  feeling,  who  could  be  wholly  free  from 
such  an  emotion,  if  he  found  himself  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  tossed  to  the  mercy  of  his  most  im- 
placable enemies,  thirsting  to  drink  his  blood  !  But 
give  me  back  my  sword,  and  ^/? en  venture  upon  your 
taunt ;  or  change  places  with  me,  and  answer 
whether  every  limb  in  your  body  would  not  tremble  ! 
That  natural  feeling  with  which  you  reproach  me, 
through  God's  aid,  however,  shall  by  no  means  im- 

*  Tant  etoit  vaiTlant  Prince  et  ffenerevx. — Memnires  de  ViellevUle,  torn 
iv.  p.  191. 
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pair  the  judgment  and  presence  of  mind  which  are 
necessary  for  my  defence."  And  never,  during  a 
long  and  trying  examination,  was  clearer  self-pos- 
session or  more  tranquil  courage  manifested,  than 
that  which  he  continued  to  display.  The  Chancel- 
lor Olivier,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  each  in  turn  was  silenced  by  some  keen 
and  searching  rebuke.  When  the  first  of  these 
expressed  somewhat  of  contemptuous  surprise, 
that  the  prisoner,  once  a  man  of  far  different  pur- 
suits, should  have  become  so  profound  a  theologian 
as  he  then  exhibited  himself,  C'astelnau  reminded 
him  of  a  conversation  which  had  occurred  between 
them  not  very  long  before.  "  When  I  visited  you 
on  my  return  from  imprisonment  in  Flanders,  and 
you  inquired  in  what  manner  I  had  employed 
the  tedious  hours  of  my  captivity,  I  replied  that  I 
had  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  acquainted 
myself  with  the  controversies  then  agitating  men's 
spirits.  You  approved  my  course,  you  dissipated 
what  scruples  I  still  retained,  and  we  mutuall}' 
agreed.  How  happens  it  that  one  of  us  since  that 
time  has  so  greatly  changed  his  opinions  that  now 
we  are  luiable  to  understand  each  other]  I  will 
supply  your  answer.  Then  you  were  in  disgrace, 
and  spoke  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart ;  now  you 
are  the  wretched  eye-servant  of  court  favour,  and 
in  order  to  please  a  man  who  probably  despises  you, 
you  betray  your  God  and  your  conscience."  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
his  embarrassed  colleague,  and  while  claiming  to 
himself  the  merit  of  having  confirmed  him  in  Ro- 
manism, he  dropped  some  unguarded  expression 
whicli  made  Castelnau  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  G  uise. 
The  duke  in  reply  disavowed  all  acquaintance  with 
polemics.  ^'  Would  that  it  were  otherwise  !"  said 
the  baron  in  conclusion ;  "  for  so  far  do  T  esteem 
you,  that  1  dare  pledge  myself  that  were  you  in 
possession  of  equal  light  with  that  which  has  fallen 
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to  the  share  of  your  brother,  you  would  employ  it 
to  far  better  purpose." 

Castelnau,  and  four  other  captains,  were  led  to 
instant  execution ;  the  last  who  received  the  fatal 
stroke,  Briquement  de  Villemonges,  dipped  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  comrades 
before  he  kneeled  at  the  block,  and  then  raising 
them  to  Heaven,  exclaimed,  "  Father,  behold  the 
blood  of  Thy  children !  Thou  wilt  avenge  it."  The 
whole  court  witnessed  the  tragical  spectacle.  The 
king's  brothers — yet  children — the  two  queens  and 
their  attendant  ladies,  were  stationed  in  a  gallery 
of  the  castle  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  scaf- 
fold ;*  and  the  only  person  who  shrank  from  the 
sight  of  horror  was  Anne  d'Este,  mother  of  the 
Guises,  w^ho  rushed  to  her  own  chamber,  prophesy- 
ing that  vengeance  must  fall  ere  long  on  the  heads 
of  her  own  sons.  The  Prince  of  Conde  himself 
was  compelled  to  be  present ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  spies  by  whom  he  knew  he  was  surrounded, 
expressions  of  pity  and  indignation  burst  from  his 
lips.  The  Chancellor  Olivier,  who  always  inclined  to 
mercy,  but  had  shown  himself  timid  and  temporizing, 
overwhelmed  with  self-reproach  at  having  shared  in 
the  destruction  of  these  brave  men,  by  his  want  of 
firmness  in  resisting  the  Guises,  fell  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  acute  fever. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  visited  him  while  in  his  last 
agonies,  but  Olivier  recoiled  from  the  sight,  ^^^^^^  ^q 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  expired. f 

By  the  influence  of  Queen  Catherine,  the  high 
vacant  dignity  was  filled  by  Michael  de  L'Hdpital, 
the  greatest  chancellor  ever  known  to  France,  as  he 

*  Depuis  que  le  bruit  des  armes  avoit  fait  cesser  les  promenades  el  les  par- 
ties de  chasse,  ilne  leur  restoit  presque  plus  d^ autre  amusement  que  d'assister 
a  ces  scenes  tragiques,  que  Von  avoit  Vattention  de  diversifier  chaque  jour. — 
Gamier,  xiv.  416. 

t  In  the  Hist,  du  Tumultc  d'Amboise,  it  is  said  that  Olivier  expressed 
deep  remorse  for  the  execution  of  Dubourg ;  and  that  when  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  approached  his  bed-side,  he  called  out  in  ac- 
cents of  terror,  "//a,  Cardinal  '  tu  novs  faitcs  tons  damner  .'" — p.  328. 
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is  justly  described  by  a  contemporary.*  To  his  wise 
and  humane  opposition,  the  general  voice  of  history 
attributes  the  failure  of  a  project  entertained  at  that 
moment  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  France,  In 
order  to  counteract  that  nefarious  design,  he  was 
compelled  to  yield  assent  to  the  promulgation  of  a 
decree,  known,  from  the  place  at  which  it  was  dated, 
as  the  Edict  of  RomorarUm.  This  severe  ordinance 
transferred  all  cognizance  of  heretics  from  the  civil 
courts  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops ;  and  by 
proposing  large  rewards,  encouraged  informers  in 
their  denunciations.  All  assemblies  of  the  Reformed 
were  prohibited,  under  penalties  similar  to  those 
inflicted  on  high  treason  ;  and  so  assured  did  the 
president,  Le  Maitre,  feel  of  their  inextricable  en- 
tanglement in  the  net  of  law,  that  he  used  to  exclaim 
with  delight,  "  We  shall  hang  them  for  sedition  and 
strangle  tliem  for  heresy. "f  The  king,  mean'.vhile, 
wrote  a  long  account  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  King 
of  Navarre,  j  denouncing  the  wretched  heretics,  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion  and  the  pretence  of  suc- 
couring and  delivering  him,  had  attempted  the  over- 
throw of  his  authority.  He  then  noticed,  that  in  the 
King  of  Navarre's  own  government  there  were  nu- 
merous preachers  and  ministers  of  Geneva  wander- 
ing up  and  down  ;  and  among  them  two,  named  Boye 
Normande  and  David,  who  the  prisoners  had  con- 
fessed were  most  active  in  the  work  of  seduction. 
He  felt  assured  that  his  good  uncle  would  use  all 
diligence  to  arrest  those  traitors,  in  order  that  they 

*  Le  plus  grand  Chancfilirr,  le  plus  scavnnf,  le  plus  d'gne,  et  le  plus  uni- 
verselquefut  jamais  en  France. — Rrantornr,  Disrours,  l.xii.  torn.  v.  p.  38."). 
In  his  Digression  sur  M.  de  V Hospital,  the  same  writer  records  some 
noble  anecdotes  of  this  g^reat  man.  Although  he  never  avowed  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  his  moderation  rendered  him  suspected,  so  that 
it  was  a  common  savin?  at  court,  "  Dim  nnus  garde  de  la  Masse  de  M. 
de  r Hospital !"  Garnier  pives  an  annxsinyr  reason  for  tlie  assent  of 
the  Guises  to  liis  appointirieiit  ;  p/n-ce  qu'il  n'avoit  point  cesse  de  Ics 
ceUbrer  dans  les  Poesies  Latines  qWon  vanloit  beaucoup  alors,  et  qu'on  ne 
lit  plus  aujourd^hui. — xiv.  418. 

t  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  i.  274, 

t  The  entn-e  lettor  i.s  given  in  the  Mem.  dt  ConJe,  i.  398. 
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might  no  longer  abuse  tlie  simplicity  of  the  populace. 
A  notice  of  the  accusations  against  the  Prince  of 
Conde  followed ;  and  of  these  the  king  expressed 
his  entire  disbelief,  asserting  that  he  was  never  bet- 
ter pleased  and  satisfied  with  him.  In  an  autograph 
postscript,  he  repeated  his  earnest  desire  for  the 
seizure  of  the  above  named  ministers ;  stating  that 
the  King  of  Navarre  could  not  do  him  a  greater 
kindness  than  by  confining  them  in  some  place  of 
security  till  they  might  be  delivered  up  to  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  receive  the  punishment  which 
they  so  justly  merited.  This  request  was  instigated 
by  the  Guises,  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
embarrassment.  They  well  knew  that  Boye  Nor- 
mande  and  David  were  the  two  most  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  south,  who  were  constantly  enter- 
tained at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  even 
travelled  in  his  company  ;  and  they  calculated  that 
his  refusal  to  arrest  them  must  increase  the  bad  im- 
pression already  entertained  against  him.  The  king, 
however,  replied,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
present  haunts  of  the  delinquents  ;  that  he  had  de- 
spatched couriers  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  and  that,  if 
they  reappeared  in  his  dominions,  their  escape  would 
be  difficult. 

Three  contemporary  accounts  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise  were  offered  to  the  public.  One  was 
contained  in  an  oration  which  the  Constable  Mont- 
morency was  officially  instructed  to  deliver  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  task  of  little  honour,  and 
executed  with  intentional  negligence.  He  spoke 
of  the  transaction  as  a  movement  (emeute)  which, 
although  government  had  been  advised  of  it  many 
months  beforehand,  might  have  proved  dangerous  to 
the  king  and  royal  family,  but  for  the  accidental 
presence  of  a  number  of  brave  and  loyal  gentlemen 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion ;  he  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  persons  of  base  condition  should  have 
been  permitted  to  fire  some  fifty  shots  at  the  gates 
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of  Amboise ;  and  he  added  that  one  and  all  of  the 
prisoners  protested  their  design  to  be  levelled  at 
other  persons,  by  no  means  at  the  king.  The  Guises 
were  not  a  little  offended  at  the  numerous  insinua- 
tions contained  in  this  speech.  First,  the  mention 
of  their  long  foreknowledge  implied  that  they  had 
neglected  taking  precautionary  measures  ;  secondly, 
the  Prince  of  Conde  and  his  friends  were  intended 
by  the  brave  gentlemen  who  defeated  the  enter- 
prise; and  lastly,  they  were  themselves  the  other 
■persons  ostentatiously  exhibited  as  the  chief  cause 
of  disaffection.  In  order  to  dissipate  the  prejudice 
which  might  be  thus  excited,  they  published,  in  a 
letter  from  the  king  to  his  parliament,  a  narrative 
declared  to  be  authentic,  and  they  carefully  circula- 
ted it  not  only  in  France  but  through  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.  Some  persons,  said  this  letter,  have 
endeavoured  by  a  false  colouring  to  excuse  this 
damnable  and  detestable  rebellion,  but  here  we  will 
display  the  truth.  The  guilt  is  then  divided  between 
certain  exiles  for  other  crimes,  who  desired  the 
subversion  of  a  government  by  which  they  had  been 
justly  punished,  and  the  heretics  who  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  a  new  religion.  These  persons 
had  the  adroitness  to  persuade  their  deluded  follow- 
ers that  even  princes  fostered  their  design,  and 
would  eventually  avow  themselves  its  leaders.  But 
the  mercy  of  God,  as  by  a  miracle,  discovered  this 
odious  project  but  a  few  days  before  its  execution. 
After  an  attempted  extenuation  of  the  blood  already 
poured  out  like  water,  accompanied  by  somewhat 
inconsistent  menaces  of  future  punishment,  the 
king  concluded  by  announcing  his  design  of  assem- 
bling, within  six  months,  a  synod  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  for  the  more  rigid  establishment  of  ecclesi- 
astical disciphne.*  The  third  and  last  narrative 
was  put  forth  by  the  Reformed.     Like  the  speech 

*  Lettres  du  Roy  Francois  IT.   envoyees  aux  Cours  dm  Parlnnens  de 
France.     Mem.  de  Conde,  i,  347. 
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of  the  constable,  it  designates  the  conspiracy  by  the 
light  name  of  Le  Tumulte  d' Amhoise*  and  openly 
taxes  the  Guises  with  a  design  upon  the  crown. 
The  reader,  whose  object  is  truth,  is  thus  furnished 
with  more  than  ordinary  means  of  discovering  it  by 
a  diligent  comparison  of  these  conflicting  statements. 
On  the  appearance  of  a  pestilential  disorder  at 
Amboise,  the  court  soon  transferred  itself  to  Tours, 
where  a  ludicrous  circumstance  occasioned  no  small 
alarm  to  the  Guises.  A  baker  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
was  much  importuned  by  his  only  child,  a  boy  of 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  to  give  him  a  sight  of  the 
king's  public  entry,  which  was  to  be  conducted  with 
more  than  ordinary  magnificence.  The  man  being 
a  humourist,  and  intending  to  amuse  his  child, 
mounted  him  upon  an  ass,  which  he  took  from  his 
mill,  and  decorated  with  some  of  his  wife's  petticoats 
for  housings.  The  boy  vvas  nearly  naked,- had  his 
eyes  bandaged,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  wooden 
helmet,  on  the  crest  of  which  was  fixed  the  figure 
of  a  red-headed  parroquet,  continually  pecking  at 
the  child's  skull.  The  ass  was  led  by  two  youths 
coloured  and  habited  as  Moors.  In  this  silly  mas- 
querade the  jealous  eye  of  political  suspicion  dis- 
covered an  allusion  to  matters  of  high  state  mystery. 
The  blinded  boy  was  said  to  be  the  king,  the  red- 
headed bird  who  pecked  him  was  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  the  Moors,  who  guided  his  course  at  will 
represented  foreign  princes  ;  and  this  far-fetched 
interpretation  of  an  innocent  and  unmeaning  folly 
obtained  so  much  belief,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  royal  guard  w^as  restrained  from  sacking  and 
pillaging  the  city  which  dared  thus  openly  to  mani- 
fest its  disaff'ection.  It  was  during  this  residence 
of  the  court  in  Tours  that  the  term  Huguenot  first 
received  the  preference  which  it  has  ever  since 
maintained  as  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  French 
Reformed.     To  the  derivation  which  we  have  before 

*  Ibid.  320. 
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incidentally  mentioned,  one  other  may  be  added  ; 
an  ancient  gate  in  Tours  had  been  named  after  a 
certain  king,  or  Count  Hugo,  a  contemporary  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  popular  superstition  asserted 
that  the  ghost  of  that  personage  rode  on  horseback 
nightly  through  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  the 
gate  was  situated,  and  rudely  handled  every  hapless 
passenger  whom  it  chanced  to  encounter.  It  was 
in  vaults  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  gate  that  the 
Reformed  chiefly  assembled,  and  the  name,  at  first 
bestowed  in  mockery  on  that  account,  was  after- 
ward proudly  adopted  by  them,  in  testimony  of 
their  loyal  adherence  to  the  line  of  Hugh  Capet.* 

On  the  departure  of  the  court  to  Tours,  the  Prince 
of  Conde  obtained  permission  to  pay  a  short  visit 
to  his  own  estates.  During  this  absence,  having 
received  information  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
had  collected  much  scattered  evidence  against  him, 
and  was  resolute  in  pressing  the  institution  of  an 
impeachment,  he  proceeded  to  seek  asylum  in  his 
brother's  residence  at  Nerac,  notwithstanding  an 
express  recall  by  the  king.  But  the  disaffection  of 
the  Huguenots  and  their  league  with  Conde  were 
not  the  onty  perplexities  under  which  the  Guises 
laboured.  Public  credit  was  almost  annihilated, 
commerce  and  agriculture  were  equally  depressed, 
and  it  was  important  that  some  financial  remedy 
should  be  discovered,  in  order  to  replenish  a  wholly 
exhausted  treasury.  An  assembly  of  the  states- 
general  was  always  hazardous,  and  to  be  resorted 
to  only  in  extremity ;  even  from  the  notables^  dan- 

*  Davila,  i.  p.  83;  Hist.  des.  Egl.  Rcf.  i.  270;  Gamier,  xiv.  433. 
Castelnau  gives  one  more  derivation ;  namely,  that  w-hen  the  con- 
spirators endeavoured  to  escape  from  Amboise,  the  country  people 
said  they  were  not  wortli  a  Huguenot,  a  small  coin  struck  by  Hugh 
Capet,  of  less  value  than  a  Denier. — Mem.  ii.  7.  Pasquier  refers  the 
name  to  the  ghost  of  Hugo. 

t  The  7iotablcs,  as  the  name  implies,  were  a  select  council  of  dis- 
tinguished personages.  The  assembly  called  together  under  that 
name  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1626,  is  described  by  Feiibien  to  have  been 
ci/mposei  des  Princes,  des  Cardinaux,  de  j'l'-isieurs  Archevesques  ct  eves- 
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ger  might  be  apprehended  in  the  present  general 
ferment  of  party  spirit ;  and  the  Guises,  therefore, 
at  length  determined  to  seek  relief  from  an  extra- 
ordinary council,  over  which  they  mighit  retain  at 
least  some  degree  of  control,  and  which  might  an- 
swer the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies,  and 
of  placing  the  chief  leaders  of  the  malcontents 
within  their  power.*  Accordingly,  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  coun- 
sellors of  state,  and  a  few  other  persons  of  high 
rank  and  importance,  were  summoned  to  meet  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  however,  suspecting  a  stratagem,  declined 
attendance,  and  Coligny,  assembling  his  friends  and 
retainers,  appeared  with  a  formidable  escort  ^  gj 
of  eight  hundred  horsemen.  Emboldened 
by  this  support,  on  the  opening  of  the  council,  he 
stepped  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  bend- 
ing one  knee,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  king.  It 
was  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Normandy,  into 
whose  discontents  the  admiral  had  been  instructed 
to  inquire.  They  protested  their  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence, and  their  readiness  to  furnish  extraordinary 
supplies,  if  demanded  by  public  exigency.  At  the 
same  time  they  strongly  asserted  the  right  of  full 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  since  public  assemblies 
for  their  v\^orship  had  been  hitherto  prohibited,  and 
their  being  compelled  to  meet  in  secrecy  had  given 
a  handle  for  atrocious  imputations,  they  now  humbly 

gues,  des  ConseiUeurs  et  Secretaires  d'Estat,  des  Intendans  des  Finances, 
de  plusieurs  Gentilshommes  represerrtans  la  Noblesse,  des  Presidens  et 
Procurevrs-Generaux  des  Parlemens,  du  Provost  des  Marchands,  et  des 
Officiers  des  Cours  des  Aydes. — Hist,  de  Paris,  1340. 

*  Davila,  whose  leading-  fault  is  an  affectation  of  intimate  know- 
ledge of  secret  motives,  attributes  both  the  council  at  Fontainebleau 
and  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  states-general  entirely  to  the 
wish  of  the  Guises  to  secure  the  persons  of  their  enemies  ;  and  he 
thinks  also  that  the  Prince  of  Conde,  whose  single  destruction  would 
have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  their  cause,  Avas  permitted  to 
escape  from  Amboise  as  a  stale,  by  which  his  colleagues  might 
afterward  be  more  readily  enticed  into  the  snare  (lib.  u.  ad  init.) 
In  tills  statement  there  is  perhaps  not  a  little  too  much  refinement, 
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supplicated  his  majesty  to  allow  them  churches  and 
freedom  of  religious  service.*  "  This  document," 
said  Colig-ny,  "  was  unsigned,  and  I  at  first  refused 
to  present  it.  Gain  us  but  leave  to  meet^  was  the 
answer  which  I  received,  and  in  a  single  day  you 
shall  have  fifty  thousand  signatures  ! "  "  And  I," 
retorted  the  duke  of  Guise,  "  will  find  one  hundred 
thousand,  whom  I  myself  will  head,  who  shall  sign 
the  contrary  with  their  own  blood  !  "f 

The  unexpected  boldness  of  this  demand,  and  the 
appearance  of  menace  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied, excited  no  small  emotion  in  the  council.  The 
sittings  continued  during  several  days,  and  the  most 
remarkable  speech  delivered  in  their  course  was  that 
with  which  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  as  junior 
member,  opened  the  debate.  It  is  too  long  for  entire 
insertion  in  our  pages,  but  we  translate  the  following 
striking  passage,  as  a  proof  that  not  all  the  Romish 
clergy  of  those  times  denounced  the  great  change 
in  religion  as  productive  of  unmixed  evil ;  but  that 
there  were  some  prelates  among  them  who,  even  in 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  yet  more  of  so 
bigoted  a  persecutor  as  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
had  sufficient  wisdom,  virtue,  and  courage,  to  assert 
general  principles  of  toleration,  to  unmask  the  man- 
ifest abuses  of  their  own  church,  and  to  proclaim 
the  necessity  for  ecclesiastical  reform. 

The  doctrine,  sire,  which  so  many  of  your  sub- 
jects have  embraced,  is  not  the  hasty  produce  of 

*  A  similar  requeste  was  transmitted  at  the  same  time  to  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  in  whicli  she  is  once  more  likened  to  Esther.  Both  these 
papers  are  given  at  length  in  the  Mem  de  Conde,  ii.  645,  648. 

t  Pasquier /ej'/re.?,  liv\  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  183.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  great  sagacity  and  foresight  which  this  learned  and 
most  agreeable  writer  continually  manifests.  When  relating  this 
incident  to  his  correspondent,  M.  de  Fonssome,  he  adds,  Cecy  nous 
est  vn  certain  prognostic  que  Tun  ct  Vavtre,  Vun  grand  Prince  et  Vautre 
grand  Seigneur  seront  quelque  jour  conducteurs  de  deux  contraires  partis 
ipii  ne  soni  encores  formez.  And  again  he  speaks  of  Les  deux  miserables 
mots  de  faction  de  Huguenot  et  Paptste  que  je  crains  nous  apporta  au  long 
oiler  les  mesmes  cnlamitez  et  miser es  que  les  Guelps  et  Gihellins  dans  ritalie, 
et  la  Rose  Blanche  et  Rouge  dedans  VAngleterre. 
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three  or  four  short  days,  but  it  has  been  ripening 
gradually  during  the  course  of  thirty  years;  it  is 
preached  by  many  hundred  ministers,  diligent  in 
their  calling,  skilled  in  letters,  apparently  of  modest, 
grave,  and  holy  manners,  professing  a  detestation 
of  all  vices,  especially  of  avarice,  fearlessly  surren- 
dering their  lives  for  the  support  of  their  principles, 
and  ever  bearing  in  their  mouths  the  blessed  name 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  name  of  power  sufficient  to 
unseal  the  dullest  ear,  and  to  soften  the  hardest 
heart.  These  preachers,  moreover,  sire,  having 
found  your  people  as  sheep  without  the  guidance  of 
any  shepherds,  have  been  received  with  joy  and 
listened  to  with  avidity.  You  ask,  perhaps,  by  what 
methods  this  new  learning  has  been  opposed  1  I 
will  begin  by  his  holiness  the  Pope,  concerning 
whom,  let  me  protest,  that  I  intend  to  speak  with 
no  less  honour  and  reverence  than  is  his  just  due. 
Nevertheless',  my  conscience  obliges  me  to  deplore 
the  calamity  of  these  our  times  in  which  we  have 
seen  Christendom  assailed  from  without,  distracted 
within,  and  convulsed  by  diversity  of  opinions  ;  in 
which  the  Popes,  careless  of  church  discipline,  have 
turned  their  whole  attention  to  war,  and  fomented 
the  quarrels  of  princes ;  in  which  the  kings,  your 
predecessors,  have  enacted  sharp  penal  laws,  with 
too  hasty  zeal,  thus  thinking  to  eradicate  these 
opinions  and  to  bind  your  people  together  in  unity 
of  faith.  But  they  have  been  deceived  in  their  hopes 
and  frustrated  in  their  designs.  The  ministers  of 
justice  have  greatly  abused  these  ordinances,  exe- 
cuting them  with  evil  speed,  to  gratify  informers 
who  have  denounced  the  accused  for  the  sake  only 
of  sharing  in  confiscation.  The  bishops,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  indolent,  not  calhng  to  mind 
with  salutary  fear  that  they  must  one  day  render 
account  to  God  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their 
charge.  In  good  truth,  their  chief  care  has  been 
directed,  first,  to  the  collection  of  their  revenue,  and 
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afterward  to  its  expenditure  in  foolish,  vicious,  and 
scandalous  toys  ;  so  that  while  the  flame  was  blazing 
in  their  diocesses,  more  than  forty  bishops  at  a  time 
have  been  idling  in  Paris.  Add  to  this,  that  sees 
have  been  conferred  on  children,  and  on  persons 
wholly  ignorant,  neither  willing  nor  indeed  able  to 
perform  their  sacred  duties.  Alas  !  the  eyes  of  the 
church  have  been  bandaged,  her  pillars  have  been 
bowed  down  and  are  fallen !  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  sectarian  ministers  should  remonstrate 
with  those  who  lend  them  their  ears,  and  should  tell 
them  that  their  guides  have  ceased  to  offer  instruc- 
tion and  to  look  to  the  good  of  their  souls ;  that  their 
priests,  for  the  most  part,  are  ignorant  and  avari- 
cious, and  have  purchased  their  benefices  simoni- 
acally  !  At  this  very  moment  in  which  we  so  much 
need  a  supply  of  men  of  zeal,  knowledge,  and  virtue, 
send  but  your  ducats  to  Rome  and  you  will  have  a 
proportionable  stock  of  priests  in  return.  Every 
cardinal  will  have  some  cook  or  steward,  some 
valet,  barber,  or  lacquey,  ready  and  gaping  for  a 
benefice,  and  prepared  by  avarice,  ignorance,  and 
debauchery  to  increase  the  evil  repute  of  our  priest- 
hood. These  are  the  excellent  methods  which 
have  been  chosen  to  promote  peace  and  unity  in  our 
church!" 

Again,  separating  those  among  the  Reformed,  who 
made  religion  an  excuse  for  political  designs,  from 
those  who  were  sincere  in  their  profession,  he 
pleaded  thus  eloquently  for  the  latter:  "Others 
there  are,  sire,  who  have  admitted  this  doctrine, 
and  who  maintain  it  with  the  true  fear  of  God,  and 
with  due  reverence  for  your  majesty,  against  whom 
they  would  on  no  account  offend.  Look  to  their 
lives  and  to  their  deathsif  you  would  inquire  concern- 
ing the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated!  Observe 
their  holy  zeal,  their  vehement  desire  to  find  the  one 
true  way  of  salvation,  and  having  found  it,  to  abide 
therein,  and  to  set  at  nought  in  comparison  with  it 
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all  loss  of  worldly  goods,  all  deaths  under  the  most 
excruciating  torture  !  Yea,  often  as  I  call  to  mind 
any  of  those  confessors  who  die  thus  constantly  for 
their  faith,  every  hair  hristles  on  my  head,  and  I 
mourn  over  our  own  misery,  untouched  as  we  are 
by  any  sense  of  God,  or  of  His  religion.  Surely  those 
Avhom  I  describe  should  be  carefully  set  apart  from 
others  who  abuse  their  name,  and  should  never  be 
counted  among  the  seditious.  Even  if  my  order  and 
profession  did  not  bind  me  to  protest  against  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  the  severity  of  crimhral  punish- 
ments in  matters  concerning  faith,  I  would  humbly 
urge  you  to  look  to  experience  in  confirmation  of 
my  opinion.  When  in  the  history  of  the  world  did 
penal  laws  ever  restrain  the  progress  of  religious 
doctrine]  when,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  the  pa- 
tience of  those  who  suffer  under  them  raise  unnum- 
bered partisans  to  their  cause  ]  Maiiy  who  would 
never  have  heard  of  the  doctrine  itseli,  when  they 
see  men  die  for  it,  resolve  to  search  whether  it  be 
good  or  evil ;  and  many  having  so  searched  are  pre- 
pared to  die  for  it  themselves,  and  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  the  martyrs  who  have  gone  before  them."* 
These  were  plain  truths  which  the  Guises  proba- 
bly little  expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a  prelate. 
The  admiral,  in  a  following  sitting,  continued  to  urge 
the  prayer  of  the  Normans ;  and  the  general  senti- 
ments  of  the  assembly  inclined  towards  the  convo- 
cation of  the  states-general,  and  also  of  a  national 
synod,  if  the  Pope  could  not  be  induced  to  proclaim 
a  general  council.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  under- 
took to  reply  to  Coligny  in  particular.  The  peti- 
tioners, he  said,  called  themselves  faithful  subjects 
and  servants  of  the  king.  If  they  were  indeed  so, 
it  was  nevertheless  under  a  condition,  sufficiently 
implied,  although  perhaps  not  openly  expressed  : 
namely,  that  the  king  would  enrol  himself  among 

*  Mem.  de  Conde,  i.  555.     Gamier,  xiv.  482.     The  latter  has  not 
ventured  to  print  this  speech  entire. 
L  2 
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their  sect,  or  at  least  would  cease  to  oppose  it.  That 
to  grant  them  the  use  of  churches  and  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion,  was  manifestly  to  approve 
their  doctrine  ;  a  step  which  the  king  could  not  take 
without  hazarding  his  salvation,  and  violating  the 
solemn  oath  by  which  he  was  pledged  to  maintain 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolical  religion  throughout  his 
dominions  ;  that  as  to  the  assembling  of  a  council, 
whether  general  or  national,  he  perceived  neither  its 
advantage  nor  its  necessity ;  the  king  and  the  bishops 
jointly  possessed  sufficient  power  for  the  reformation 
(if  any  such  were  needed)  of  church  discipline,  and 
church  doctrine  was  already  fixed  by  many  former 
councils,  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken.  Was  there 
indeed  the  slightest  hope  or  the  least  appearance 
that  those  who  chiefly  clamoured  for  a  council  would 
submit  to  its  decision,  if  one  were  obtained  ?  Did 
they  not  seek  to  model  it  after  their  own  fashion] 
that  is,  contrary  to  every  received  precedent  of 
antiquity.  And  if  their  absurd  pretensions  were 
rejected,  (as  no  one  could  doubt  that  they  would  be 
rejected,)  would  they  not  immediately  declare,  Ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  that  they  were  sentenced 
without  being  heard,  and  that  the  bishops  were  both 
judges  and  parties  in  the  suit  ?  The  docility,  the 
meekness,  and  the  charity  which  animated  these 
perfect  Christians,  these  new  evangehcals,  might, 
he  said,  be  measured  by  the  flood  of  libels  in  which 
they  poured  out  the  venom  of  calumny  against  those 
who  displeased  them.  That  for  his  own  part,  having 
collected  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  scandalous 
writings  agaiust  his  single  self,  he  carefully  pre- 
served them  as  so  many  precious  tokens  of  honour; 
so  many  choice  patents  of  nobility;  for  he  could 
not  but  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
eulogies  to  have  encountered  the  hatred  of  wretches 
thus  wicked  and  perverse.  For  those  who  were 
deceived  by  their  own  ignorance  and  credulity,  he 
entertained  the  most  cordial  pity ;  and  since  harsh 
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measures  had  failed,  he  did  not  object  to  treat  them 
with  gentleness.  Deeply  indeed  did  he  reg-ret  that 
they  had  been  so  long  confounded  with  the  really 
guilty ;  wilUngly,  if  he  could  remove  the  blindness 
of  their  eyes  and  reconcile  them  to  the  church, 
would  he  shed  for  their  sakes  his  last  drop  of  blood. 
He  then,  in  conclusion,  urged  the  n.ecessity  of  taking 
extreme  measures  against  all  persons  who  carried 
arms  in  the  provinces  without  permission  from  the 
king ;  recommended  residence  to  the  bishops ;  and 
agreed  to  a  convocation  of  the  states-general.* 

The  states-general  were  accordingly  summoned  to 
assemble  at  Meaux  on  the  10th  of  December;  and  a 
synod  of  bishops  was  convened  at  Paris  for  the  20th 
of  January  following,  provided  the   Pope   did  not 

*  Velly,  iv.  107,  (where  he  has  cited  a  long  passage  from  Pasquier, 
Recherches  de  la  France,  Uv.  ii,  c.  7.  p.  86,)  and  his  continuator,Villaret, 
V.  64,  may  be  consulted  for  the  obscure  origin  and  history  of  the 
states-general  of  France.  Tlieir  constitution  is  no  where  better  ex- 
plained than  by  Davila,  from  whom  ^ve  shall  borrow,  in  the  words 
of  his  translator  Farneworth.  "  The  French  nation  is  divided  into 
three  orders,  by  them  called  states.  The  first  consists  of  ecclesiastics, 
the  second  of  nobility,  and  the  third  of  the  common  people.  These 
being  divided  into  thirty  districts,  or  jurisdictions,  which  they  call 
Bailliages  or  Seneschaussees,  when  a  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom 
is  to  be  held,  aU  resort  to  their  cliief  city,  and,  separating  them- 
selves into  three  distinct  chambers,  every  one  chooses  a  deputy, 
who  in  the  name  of  their  body  is  to  assist  at  the  general  assembly, 
wherein  all  the  affairs  tliat  concern  any  of  those  tliree  orders  or  the 
government  of  the  state,  are  proposed  and  discussed.  In  this  man- 
ner, three  deputies  are  sent  by  every  Bailliage  ;  one  for  the  ecclesi- 
astics, one  for  the  nobility,  and  one  for  the  people,  which,  by  a  more 
honourable  term,  is  called  the  third  state.  When  they  are  met  to- 
gether in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
great  oflScers  of  the  crov^Ti,  they  form  the  body  of  the  states-general, 
and  represent  the  authority,  name,  and  power  of  the  wiiole  nation. 
If  the  king  is  capable  of  governing,  and  is  there  in  person,  they  have 
a  power  to  consent  to  his  demancls,  to  propose  things  necessary-  for 
the  good  of  their  order,  to  lay  fresh  taxes  upon  the  people,  and  to 
make  or  receive  new  laws  and  constitutions.  But  when  the  king  is 
in  his  minority,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  to  govern,  they  have  au- 
thority, if  there  is  any  dispute  about  it,  to  choose  a  regent,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  principal  offices,  and  to  appoint  a  council ;  and  if  the 
royal  line  should  fail,  to  choose  a  new  king  according  to  the  Salic 
law.  But  besides  these  great  privileges,  the  kings  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  assemble  the  states-general  upon  any  weighty  and 
urgent  occasion,  and  to  determine  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  with  their 
ad\'ice  and  consent."— Book  i.  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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beforehand  proclaim  a  general  council.  Pius  lY., 
however,  alarmed  at  this  vigorous  step  which  ap- 
peared to  threaten  the  suppression  of  his  Annates  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,*  if 
not  a  schism  equally  formidable  with  that  which  had 
rent  England  from  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Rome, 
liastened  to  declare  that  the  long-expected  general 
council  would  meet  at  Trent  during  the  ensuing 
Easter.  It  was  a  similarly  overpowering  necessity 
which  had  compelled  the  Guises  to  consent  to  the 
assembling  of  the  states-general.  The  late  council 
at  Fontainebleau  had  proved  nugatory  as  to  the  provi- 
sion of  supplies ;  and  new  intimations  of  the  restless- 
less  and  pertinacity  with  which  Conde  was  pursuing 
his  hostile  designs,  obtained  by  the  seizure  of  papers 
on  one  of  his  emissaries,  made  them  more  than  ever 
anxious,  at  all  hazards,  to  secure  his  person.  An 
attempt  to  surprise  Lyons  was  traced  to  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Bourbons,  and  wherever  discontent 
arose,  their  agents  were  visible.  The  Guises  foresaw 
that  without  risking  an  open  breach  with  the  king, 
Conde  could  not  be  so  far  guilty  of  disrespect  as  to 
neglect  his  citation  to  the  most  solemn  of  all  national 
meetings ;  and  if  he  were  once  again  within  their 
grasp,  it  would  be  their  ov.'n  fault  if  he  were  ever 
disentangled. 

The  directly  opposite  qualities  of  the  two  Bourbon 
princes  tended,  under  these  circumstances,  to  pro- 
duce in  each  a  similar  determination ;  and  the  King  of 
Navarre,  prompted  by  his  moral  tiujidity,  the  Prince 
of  Conde  by  his  fearlessness,  respectively  notified  an 
intention  of  obeying  the  summons  of  the  court.  His 
pensions,  his  government,  his  vast  possessions  in 
various  provinces,  his  principality  of  Bearne  once 
already  exposed  to  seizure,  the  remnant  of  his  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  upon  which  Spain  was  ever  on  the 
watch  to  make  a  stealthy  spring, — all  these  were 
strong  links  to  bind  Antony  to  peace.     The  Hugue- 

*  See  p.  15. 
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nots  indeed  made  splendid  proffers  of  support,  but 
could  they  realize  these  large  promises  1  they  were 
almost  untried  ;  they  might  ignorantly  miscalculate 
or  wilfully  exaggerate  their  power;  they  were  widely 
scattered ;  were  they  able  at  a  given  moment  to  form 
a  junction  by  which  they  might  usefully  co-operate  1 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  large  and  efficient 
army  ready  to  move  at  a  word ;  and  if  he  called  in 
the  alliance  of  Madrid,  no  fate  short  of  destruction 
could  be  anticipated  from  his  anger.  The  Prince  of 
Conde,  of  widely  different  temper,  unclouded  by  ap- 
prehension of  dangers  yet  to  come,  unappalled  by 
those  v/hich  were  real  and  present,  above  all,  im- 
measurably confident  in  his  illustrious  rank,  at  first 
refused  to  admit  that  any  hazard  existed ;  and  when 
in  the  end  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  step 
was  in  truth  perilous,  he  generously  declared  that  his 
own  single  stake  of  life  was  of  little  value,  if  weighed 
against  the  loss  of  life,  wealth,  and  crown,  which  his 
brother  might  encounter ;  and  he  resolved  to  partake 
his  fortune,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  assembly. 
Orleans  was  substituted  for  Meaux,  which  swarmed 
with  Huguenots,  as  the  city  at  which  the  states  were 
to  assemble ;  and  measures  having  been  ^^^ 
taken  to  disarm  the  inhabitants,  the  king, 
heading  a  large  body  of  troops,  made  a  public  entry, 
more  intended  to  strike  terror  than  to  display  magni- 
ficence,* about  the  middle  of  October.  The  Bour- 
bons, meantime,  journeyed  slowly  from  Bearne,  and 
their  route  was  carefully  watched  at  every  step  of 
its  progress.  Theodore  Beza  accompanied  them  to 
Nerac,  and  thence,  travelling  by  night,  and  not  with- 
out danger,  returned  home  to  Geneva.  More  than 
once,  the  King  of  Navarre's  resolution  failed ;  and 
when  arrived  at  Muerdon,  in  Perigaud,  he  counter- 
feited illness,  and  wrote  excuses  to  Catherine. 
Ashamed,  or  reassured,  he  proceeded  on  to  Limoges, 

*  Non  lata,  ut  alias  solitum,  sed  terribili  pompd  vrbem  ingressus.     De 
Thou,  xxvi.  2. 
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where  he  found  eight  hundred  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion, each  accoinpanied  by  an  armed  suite,  who  ten- 
dered their  personal  services ;  offered  six  thousand 
infantry,  already  raised  in  Poitou  and  La  Santonge ; 
the  assurance  of  four  thousand  more  from  Provence 
and  Languedoc  ;  and  of  an  equal  number  from  Nor- 
mandy. All  these  troops  were  to  be  subsidized  by 
the  Reformed  churches  for  two  months.  Was  it  not 
more  politic,  they  asked,  at  once  to  embrace  the 
bolder  part,  by  openly  avowing  himself  their  chief, 
than  to  place  himself  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies,  with  no  other  guarantee  than  the  word  of  a 
faithless  woman  1  But  the  blood  of  Antony  flowed 
in  too  dull  and  equable  a  current  to  partake  of  the 
generous  warmth  which  animated  his  suitors.  He 
coldly  promised  that  if  the  court  thought  to  molest 
them  for  having  thus  contravened  its  last  orders  by 
appearmg  in  arms,  he  would  make  it  his  business  to 
plead  their  cause.  Human  patience  could  scarcely 
he  expected  to  endure  a  reply  so  little  in  accordance 
with  their  present  excited  feelings.  "  It  is  your 
cause,  Monseigneur,  not  ours,'''  was  the  parting  re- 
mark of  one  of  these  brave  gentlemen,  "  which  will 
require  your  attention ;  you  will  soon  enough  have 
need  of  an  advocate.  For  ourselves  we  have  still 
our  swords  ;  and  since  our  natural  leaders  abandon 
us,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  others  !" 

But  notwithstanding  every  warning,  the  princes 
moved  on  as  if  stricken  with  judicial  blindness.  The 
Princess  of  Conde,  tenderly  attached  to  her  husband, 
and  warned  from  sources  which  did  not  admit  of 
doubt,  wrote  with  her  own  hand,  by  a  confidential 
messenger,  that  he  was  lost  if  he  entered  Orleans. 
The  brothers  treated  her  alarm  either  as  visionary, 
or  as  excited  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Guises,  seeking 
to  make  them  disobey  the  royal  mandate.  Soon 
afterward  they  were  met  by  an  officer,  who  signified, 
with  some  rudeness,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that 
they  must  travel  only  on  the  high  roads,  and  not 
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enter  any  fortified  town.    They  asked  for  his  orders, 
but  his  instructions  had  been  only  verbal,  and  the 
King  of  Navarre,  instead  of  resisting  them,  a  second 
time  feigned  sickness,  took  to  his  bed,  and  remon- 
strated with  Catherine,  who,  of  course,  disavowed 
the  prohibition.   Fresh  warnings  of  intended  treach- 
ery poured   in   from   friends  of  the  princes,  who 
exhorted  them  to  instant  flight,  and  promised  men, 
money,  and  fortresses,  if  they  would  but  hasten  to 
Normandv.     But  it  was  now  almost  too  late  for  the 
attempt— another  day  rendered  escape  impossible. 
Two  hundred  lancers  and  six  hundred  foot-soldiers 
awaited  them  at  Poitiers,  as  a  pretended  guard  of 
honour.      Surrounded  by  this   formidable  ^^^  ^^ 
escort,  they  were  hurried  on  to  Orleans, 
where  the  great  gates  of  the  palace  remained  barred 
and  unopened  at  their  approach.     The  King  of  Na- 
varre was  at  length  admitted  on  horseback,  but  the 
prince  alighted  in  the  street,  and  was  compelled  to 
gain  entrance   through  a  v.dcket.*     No  attendant 
was  waiting  to  receive  them  ;  as  they  traversed  the 
royal  apartments,  sentinels  met  their  eyes  at  every 
step ;  and  few  of  the  courtiers  saluted  or  even  re- 
cognised them.     In  the  audience  chamber,  the  king, 
attended  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  heard  their  compliments  with  a  distant  air, 
and  motioned  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  closet 
of  the  queen  mother.     Catherine  uttered  a  shriek, 
and  burst  into  tears  at  their  entrance  ;t  and  theking, 
sternly  addressing  Conde,  stated  that  he  was  accused 
of  treason,  and  must  justify  himself.     When  the 
prince,  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  expressed  his 
readiness  to  rebut  every  calumny  which  might  be 
advanced  against  him.     "  It  is  right,"  said  the  king, 
"  that  you  should  be  heard  in  your  defence ;"  and 

*  Brantome  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  affront :  il  entra  dans  h  logis 
du  Roy,  non  a  cheval,  comme  le  Roy  son  frere^  comme  aucuns  out  dit,  car 
a  le  vis,  mais  ayant  mis  pied  a  feire.     Discours,  Ixxx.  1.  torn,  p.  334. 
t  Obortis  sen  verts  seujictislacrymis.    De  Thou,  xxvi.  3. 
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then  ordering  two  captains  of  his  body  guard  to  place 
Oct  31  ^^^  prince  under  arrest,  quitted  the  cham- 
ber, Conde  was  transferred  to  a  house 
prepared  beforehand  for  his  confinement,  in  which 
the  windows  were  strongly  barred,  and  many  of  the 
doors  had  been  walled  up ;  in  front,  also,  was  a  bas- 
tion planted  with  artillery,  and  commanding  the  three 
streets  by  which  it  was  approached.  All  communi 
cation  with  his  brother,  and  even  with  his  wife, 
unless  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  was,  strictly 
forbidden.  Numerous  arrests  followed  his  own ; 
and  among  them  that  of  his  mother-in-law,  the  Dame 
du  Roye,  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  who,  in  her  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  the  queen  mother,  had  not 
concealed  her  aversion  from  the  Guises,  and  who 
had  consequently  excited  suspicion.  The  King  of 
JNavarre,  although  not  formally  arrested,  was  placed 
under  the  most  vigilant  surveillance ;  and  he  encoun- 
tered the  bitter  mortification  of  being  compelled  to 
solicit  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  of  finding  his 
entreaties  received  with  haughty  coldness.*  The 
queen  mother  preserved  a  strict  and  ominous  silence, 
and  when  the  Princess  of  Conde  threw  herself  at  the 
king's  feet,  she  was  sternly  informed  that  justice 
must  take  its  course. 

Commissioners,  selected  from  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  were  instructed  to  arrange  Conde's  accusation 
without  delay  ;  and  their,  president  was  Christopher 
de  Thou,  father  of  the  historian.  Turning  to  him  on 
his  first  interrogatory,  Conde  expressed  surprise 
that  he  "  the  most  knoAving  of  all  the  round  caps  in 
the  kingdomf"  should  be  ignorant  that  a  prince  of 
the  blood  could  not  be  tried  otherwise  than  by  the 

*  Here  again  we  have  the  ocular  testimony  of  Erantome.  Je  le 
vis  dntx  fois'venir  irouver  M.  Le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  en  son  jar  din  une 
fois  et  V  autre  en  sa  chambre,  pour  le  frier  pour  interccder  pour  son  freret 
nais  il  parloit  a  luy  plus  souvcnt  descouvert  que  couvert ;  et  V  autre  se 
mettoit  tres-hien  a  son  ayse,  car  il  faisoit  grand  froid.  Disc  Ixxx.  \, 
om.  vi.  p.  334. 
••  Tcus  Ics  bonnets  ronds  dc  Rotjanm  ;      Gan   er,  xiv.  572. 
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king  in  person,  assisted  by  the  other  princes,  the 
peers  of  France,  and  the  whole  parliament;  he 
therefore  protested,  in  this  and  all  following  stages^ 
against  their  proceedings.  His  objection  was  over- 
ruled ;  and  by  a  threat  that  he  should  be  condemned 
without  farther  process  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  to 
plead,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  commit  his  defence 
to  the  two  bold  and  able  counsellors  who  had  before 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Dubourg.  A 
few  additional  commissioners  were  named  by  the 
king  to  swell  the  ambiguous  and  illegal  court  before 
which  the  cause  was  to  be  heard.  The  prince,  who 
confined  himself  to  rebutting  the  charge  of  participa- 
tion in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  in  the  more 
recent  attempt  at  Lyons,  made  an  open  admission 
of  his  religion :  and  upon  evidence,  which  probably 
was  distinct  and  clear,  notwithstanding  the  general 
iniquity  of  the  mock  trial,  he  was  pronounced  guilty 
and  adjudged  to  lose  his  head.  De  Thou  states  his 
belief, — upon  the  authority  of  his  father,  from  whose 
lips,  he  says,  he  had  often  heard  the  fact, — that  the 
judges,  when  compelled  by  the  proofs  before  them 
to  deliver  this  sentence,  were  nevertheless  so  con- 
scious of  their  own  want  of  legitimate  authority,  and 
so  opposed  to  the  bloody  violence  of  the  predomi- 
nating faction,  that  they  minuted,  but  never  actually 
signed  the  decree.  Unhappily,  the  registers  of  the 
parliament  disprove  this  assertion,  which  it  were  to 
be  wished  had  been  true.*  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital,  and  Guillart  de 
Mortier,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  state,  delayed 
their  signatures  till  the  latest  possible  day,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  time  and  of  reversing  the  sentence ; 

*  Walckenaer,  in  a  note  on  Renault,  ii.  583,  Ed.  1821.  Henault 
observes  that  the  sentence  on  Conde  reminds  him  of  the  pointed 
speech  of  a  celestin  monk  of  Marcoussi,  who  Avas  showing  to  Fran- 
cis I.  the  tomb  of  Jean  de  Montagu,  Grand  Master  of  France,  be- 
headed on  a  false  accusation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  The  king 
lamented  that  so  great  a  minister  should  have  been  condemned  to 
death  by  justice.  The  rnonk  replied,  Pardonnez  moi,  sire,  cefutpar 
dis  Commissaucs. 

M 
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and  a  single  aged  nobleman,  Louis  de  Beuil,  Comte 
de  Sancerre,  refused,  even  to  the  end,  any  attesta- 
tion of  his  own  disgrace.  Although  a  sincere  Ro- 
manist and  a  personal  friend  of  the  Guises,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly  to  the  king  when  pressed 
to  compliance  "Any  other  service  which  your 
majesty  may  command  shall  be  performed  while 
there  is  life  in  my  body.  But  I  will  rather  place 
my  head  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  than 
bequeath  as  a  heritage  to  my  children  the  infamy 
of  reading  their  father's  name  subscribed  to  a  capi- 
tal sentence  against  a  prince  whose  descendants 
may  one  day  become  their  kings."*  The  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  represented  Sancerre  as  fallen  into 
dotage ;  Francis  himself  was  inexorable ;  and  the 
10th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  the  states-gen- 
eral were  to  be  opened,  was  fixed  for  the  execution. 
The  fortitude  of  Conde  increased  with  his  increas- 
ing peril ;  and  the  menace  of  approaching  death 
seemed  but  to  confirm  his  lofty  spirit  in  its  inflexi- 
bility. A  priest  was  sent  to  his  chamber  to  perform 
mass  ;  and  the  prince  dismissed  him  before  he  could 
commence  the  service,  with  a  remark  that  he  had 
come  to  Orleans  for  very  different  purposes.  A 
gentleman  of  distinguished  birth,  long  admitted  to 
his  familiarity,  but  latterly  engaged  under  the  Guises^ 
basely  permitted  himself  to  be  employed  as  their 
agent,  to  discover  the  real  state  of  the  prisoner's 
mind.  Having  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  and 
regret,  he  ventured  to  hint  at  accommodation  with 
his  great  enemies,  to  which  he  offered  himself  as 
mediator.  Tlie  prince  listened  without  interruption 
till  he  had  concluded,  then  taxed  him  with  his  pre- 
concerted mission,  and  desired  him  to  reply,  that  the 
sole  accommodation  to  which  he  could  ever  consent 
must  be  made  at  the  sword's  point.  The  King  of 
Navarre,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  perpetual  terror. 
Rumours    of   intended  assassination   were   hourly 

*  Mem.  de  Castelnau ;>ar  Le  Laboureur,  i.  514.     Gamier,  xiv.  375. 
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poured  into  his  ears ;  at  one  time  he  was  to  be  poi- 
soned at  a  banquet ;  at  another  to  be  shot  during  a 
hunting  party ;  at  a  third  to  be  stabbed  by  the  hand 
of  the  king  himself.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that 
he  was  absolutely  enticed  for  that  purpose  to  the 
king's  bed  chamber ;  that  having  twice  uselessly 
declined  the  treacherous  summons,  he  went  fore- 
warned of  his  intended  murder  and  resolved  to  sell 
his  life  most  dearly ;  that  the  Guises  were  in  attend- 
ance ;  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  barred  the  door 
immediately  on  his  entrance,  and  the  king  addressed 
him  rudely  with  the  intention  of  provoking  an  indig- 
nant answer.  The  King  of  Navarre,  however, 
replied  with  gentleness ;  and  Francis,  either  unable 
to  fasten  upon  him  the  blame  of  a  quarrel,  or  stag- 
gered by  his  unexpected  and  meek  demeanour,  rose 
and  quitted  the  chamber  without  fulfilling  his  bloody 
purpose ;  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  he  passed,  remark- 
ing, "  never  was  there  so  great  a  poltroon  !  "* 

November  was  fast  approaching  to  its  close,  and 
the  fate  of  Conde  appeared  irrevocably  sealed,  when 
the  king  was  attacked  by  alarming  symptoms,  and 
his  probable  demise  at  once  changed  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  the  court.  The  Guises,  indeed,  would  gladly 
have  hurried  Conde  to  the  scaffold,  and  have  com- 
menced an  impeachment  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
while  Francis  was  yet  alive.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  the  interest  of  the  queen  mother  to  strengthen 
their  hands,  already  far  too  powerful ;  and  if  in  the 
ensuing  reign  of  her  second  and  infant  son  Charles, 
she  might  hope  to  recover  any  of  the  influence 
which  had  been  wrested  from  her  in  the  present,  her 

*  Gamier,  xiv.  577,  relates  this  story  on  the  authority  of  La 
Planche,  without,  however,  attaclxing  much  credit  to  it.  The  King- 
of  Navarre,  befcfle  obeying  the  summons,  instructed  Ranti,  one  of 
is  attendants,  in  whom  he  placed  much  confidence,  to  preserve  his 
'ioody  Phirt,  if  he  should  be  murdered,  and  to  request  the  queen,  his 
consort,  to  show  it  to  their  son,  whenever  he  was  of  sufficient  age 
to  become  his  avenger.  De  Thou  xxvi.  5,  writes  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  dismisses  the  whole  matter  as  doubtful :  ut  vera  ae 
certa  minimi  affLrmaverim, 
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object  could  be  compassed  only  by  preserving  a 
more  equable  balance  of  parties.  The  counsels 
also  of  the  sincere  and  upright  De  L'H6pital,  upon 
which  she  fortunately  threw  herself  in  these  diffi- 
culties, materially  aided  the  cause  of  the  princes. 
Temporizing,  therefore,  with  that  dissimulation  of 
which  she  had  so  consummate  a  mastery,  she  assured 
the  Guises  that  she  considered  their  interests  iden- 
tified with  her  own,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
all  their  sakes  that  they  should  be  reconciled  to 
the  Bourbons ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  so  far 
worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  King  of  Navarre  as  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  sole 
regency,  during  the  approaching  minority.  Then, 
prompting  his  part  also  to  her  dying  son,  she  ob- 
tained from  his  docility  an  avowal,  in  the  presence 
of  the  yet  hostile  parties  and  of  numerous  witnesses, 
that  whatever  steps  had  been  taken  against  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  originated  entirely  from  himself, 
and  were  pursued  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  False  as 
all  parties  must  have  believed  or  known  that  decla- 
ration to  be,  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  exchange  of  professions  of  future  amity  between 
the  late  deadly  enemies ;  and  Francis,  having  wit- 
nessed this  reconciliation,  expired  on  the  5th  of 
December,  but  five  days  before  that  morning  which 
he  had  determined  should  be  the  last  of  Conde's 
existence. 
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Charles  IX.  was  in  his  eleventh  year  when  called 
to  the  throne  by  this  unexpected  demise  of  his 
orother ;  and  the  chief  apprehension  of  Catherine, 
on  succeeding  to  the  full  authority  which  she  had 
thus  dexterously  obtained  during  his  minority,  arose 
from  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  states-general. 
Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  a  numerous  body 
of  Huguenots  must  be  found  among  the  deputies, 
and  their  proceedings  before  the  conspiracy  of 
A  mboise  had  sufficien1:ly  evinced  their  determination 
to  make  the  regency  depend  upon  constitutional 
election.  If  they  predominated  therefore  in  the 
ensuing  assembly,  she  foresaw  that  her  power  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  that  all  authority  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bourbon  brothers.  When  the  three 
estates  met  on  the  appointed  13th  of  December,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  earnestly  wished,  on  many 
accounts,  to  be  elected  orator  for  the  ecclesiastical 
chamber.  At  all  times  prompt  to  display  the  elo- 
quence which  he  was  conscious  of  possessing,  he 
now  more  than  ever  desired  to  show  that,  although 
no  longer  minister,  he  still  retained  his  former  per- 
sonal consideration.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  dis- 
appointed. The  nobles  and  the  tiers-etiU  coldly 
declined  the  proposition  of  the  clergy  by  fixing  upon 
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Jean  Quentin,  professor  of  canon  law  and  deputy 
from  the  University  of  Paris ;  and  never  was  an 
important  office  less  discreetly  bestowed.  Q'lentin's 
speech  teemed  with  bitterness  against  the  Reformed ; 
he  urged  the  king  to  exterKiinate  by  fire  and  sword 
•'  those  rebellious  inventors  of  no  vel  and  execrable 
sacraments;"  and  among  the  historical  precedents 
from  which  he  said  that  salutary  advice  might  he 
derived,  he  pointed  especially  to  an  incident  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  Under  that  prince, 
oJ^airas,  master  general  of  the  forces,  projected  the 
overthrow  of  the  throne,  and  in  order  to  compass 
his  design,  leagued  with  the  Arians  ;  "a  sect," 
exclaimed  the  professor,  "  truly  identical  with  the 
modern  pretended  Reformed."  One  of  the  requests 
of  Gairas  was  for  permission  to  appropriate  a 
church  in  Constantinople,  in  which,  together  with 
his  sectarian  brethren,  he  might  celebrate  sen  ice ; 
and  when  the  patriarch  Chrysostom  peremptt  ^rily 
refused  assent,  the  traitor  threw  off  the  masque  and 
perished  miserably  in  his  rebellion. 

This  passage  in  Quentin's  speech  excited  no  small 
movement  in  the  chamber.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  that  he  had  not  intended  to  establish  a 
parallel  between  the  Byzantine  insurgent  and  Co- 
Jigny ;  and  indeed  the  points  of  resemblance,  as  he 
..ad  exhibited  them,  were  confessedly  numerous. 
Not  to  mention  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
Gairas  and  Gaspard,  the  office  of  master  general 
of  the  forces,  was  akin  to  that  held  by  the  admiral , 
and  the  demand  of  a  church  in  Constantinople 
brought  to  mind  the  petition  which  Coligny  had 
presented  at  the  council  of  Fontainebleau,  praying 
that  the  nobles  might  erect  meeting-houses  for  the 
Reformed  on  their  own  estates.  The  attack  was 
^esented  accordingly;  the  admiral  made  strong 
representations  of  the  personal  affront  which  he 
had  endured,  and  the  Huguenot  nobles  demanded 
the  erasure  from  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  all 
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those  offensive  passages  in  which  they  had  been 
stigmatized  as  libertines,  Gnostics,  Montanists,  or 
Arians,  and  their  religion  confounded  with  almost 
every  former  heresy  by  which  Christendom  had 
been  distracted  After  no  small  delay  and  discus- 
sion, it  was  agreed  that,  before  the  close  of  the  sit- 
ting, Quentin  should  declare  that  in  his  first  speech 
he  had  not  meditated  any  personal  allusion.  The 
unhappy  orator,  overwhelmed  by  songs,  satires, 
lampoons,  and  epigrams,  and  deeply  suffering  under 
the  humiliation  of  offering  a  disavowal  to  which  no 
one  attached  credit,  died  of  chagrin,  within  a  few 
months  after  he  had  filled  the  office  most  esteemed 
and  coveted  by  his  ecclesiastical  brethren. 

Before  the  last  day's  sitting,  however,  a  memorial 
of  unusual  boldness  was  presented  by  a  deputation 
of  Huguenot  ministers,  whom  the  King  of  Navarre 
introduced  to  the  young  monarch  in  his  council 
chamber.  It  spoke  of  their  disappointment  at  the 
course  pursued  by  the  states-general,  in  whose 
assembly  the  wickedness  of  certain  powerful  indi- 
viduals had,  contrary  to  all  equity,  deprived  them  of 
their  just  hopes,  by  imposing  silence  on  every  matter 
which  concerned  rehgion.  It  characterized  Quentin 
by  the  untranslateable  title  of  "  Ce  beau  Latiniseur 
du  Clergi;'  who  had  impudently  prohibited  the  king 
from  receiving,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  from 
presenting  any  request  in  their  behalf.  It  urged  the 
king  not  to  listen  to  calufnnies  against  the  best  and 
soundest  portion  of  his  subjects ;  to  suspend  the 
processes  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed  in 
courts  of  law  ;  to  consider  the  absurdity  of  perse- 
cuting Christians  who  acknowledged  one  gospel  and 
one  creed,  while  he  tolerated  Jews  and  Mahomme- 
dans  ;  and  to  grant  his  brethren  in  the  faith  as  much 
liberty  in  a  Christian  land  as  they  would  find  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan.  After  declaring  the  unal- 
terable loyalty  of  the  petitioners,  it  concluded  with 
a  prayer  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  assemble 
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without  arms,  at  whatever  places  and  times  the 
king  might  please  to  specify,  under  the  inspection 
of  any  officers  whom  he  might  appoint  to  observe 
their  transactions.  The  memorial  was  received,  but 
it  was  stated  that  its  heads  required  deliberation, 
and  its  discussion  was  therefore  postponed  to  a  more 
convenient  season. 

The  disorders  of  the  revenue  had  by  no  means 
been  corrected  by  this  futile  meeting  of  the  states- 
general  ;  and  that  body  having  been  declared  incom- 
petent to  its  task,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  late  king,  was  summoned  to  assemble  at  Melun, 
after  a  fresh  election  of  deputies,  in  the  course  ol 
March  10,  the  cusuiug  May.  Anterior  to  that  meet 
1561.  '  ing,  the  Huguenots  held  their  lid  synod. 
Poitiers  was  the  spot  selected  for  their  discussions  , 
and  there  a  strong  memorial  was  drawn  up  to  be 
laid  before  the  council  of  deputies  on  their  first  sit- 
ting, urging  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  regency, 
as  Sie  only  means  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  requests  tendered  at  Orleans,  by  the  King  of 
Navarre.  The  articles  of  discipline  agreed  upon  by 
the  1st  synod  at  Paris  were  corrected  and  enlarged 
in  a  few  unimportant  points ;  and  in  these  canons 
the  austere  spirit  of  Calvinism  once  or  twice  ex- 
hibited itself  in  petulant  hostility  to  innocent  amuse- 
ments, "  All  consistories,"  it  is  said,  "  shall  be 
admonished  by  their  ministers,  that  they  do  strictly 
forbid  all  dancing,  mummeries,  and  tricks  of  jug- 
glers" (Art.  XI. ;)  and  among  the  "  particular  mat- 
ters" propounded  as  cases  of  conscience,  "upon 
mature  deliberation,  it  is  decreed  that  whoso  pro- 
fesseth  a  trade  of  dancing,  and  hath  be«n  divers 
times  admonished,  and  doth  not  quit  it,  shall  be 
excommunicated."  We  read  with  far  greater  plea- 
sure an  article  conceived  in  a  generous  spirit  of 
charity,  that "  all  violent  and  injurious  words  against 
the  Papists,  as  also  against  their  chaplains,  priests, 
and  monks,  shall  not  only  be  forborne,  but  to  the 
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utmost  of  the  church's  power  shall  be  suppressed" 
(general  matters,  YIII.)  Some  delicate  points  rela- 
tive to  promises  of  marriage  were  discussed  ;  and 
the  nice  scruples  by  which  the  Reformed  allowed 
themselves  to  be  perplexed  are  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  last  question  to  which  their  pastors  are  en- 
treated to  reply.  "  May  he  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nicate in  the  bread  only  at  the  Lord's  table  who 
hath  an  antipathy  to  wine  ]"— "  Yes,  he  may,  pro- 
vided that  he  do  his  utmost  to  drink  of  the  cup  ;  but 
in  case  he  cannot,  he  shall  make  a  protestation  of 
his  antipathy"  (XXXI.) 

The  memorial  concerning  the  regency  was  plainly 
the  chief  object  for  which  this  otherwise  unimpor- 
tant synod  had  been  convened ;  and  coupled  with  the 
release  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time,  it  occasioned  some  extraordi- 
nary political  revolutions  at  court.  On  the  moment 
of  the  demise  of  the  late  king,  Catherine  had  an- 
nounced to  Conde  that  he  was  free ;  but  the  high- 
minded  prince  considering  it  a  point  of  honour  not 
to  owe  his  liberty  to  the  accident  of  the  king's  dis- 
solution, renewed  his  protest  against  the  illegality 
of  all  the  proceedings  in  his  case ;  demanded  a 
solemn  Arret  in  his  favour,  authenticated  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris ;  and  until  his  innocence  was 
thus  formally  established  remained  a  voluntary 
prisoner.*  The  Arret  was  obtained  after  some  for- 
mal and  technical  delays,  and  Conde  on  his  return 
to  the  capital,  found  his  party  very  greatly  strength- 
ened. The  electoral  states,  composed  principally 
of  Huguenots,  recommended  the  exclusion  of  the 
Guises,  as  being  foreigners,  from  the  royal  councils ; 
and  Catherine  found  herself  obliged,  if  she  hoped  to 

*  Two  letters,  wTitten  by  Conde  dunng  this  period  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  characterized  by  great  nobleness  of  spirit,  (one  to  the 
Kmg  of  Navarre,  the  other  to  the  queen  mother,)  may  be  found  in 
the  Mem.  de  Ccnde,  ii.  388.  In  the  first  he  states,  that  he  has  had  full 
experience  of  the  good  will  of  the  Guises,  and  perceive  qwh  cousina 
cf  sent. 
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retain  even  partial  authority,  to  proclaim  the  Xing' 
of  Navarre  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  But 
the  states  had  not  confined  their  declaration  to  this 
single  matter ;  they  had  adverted  to  the  crown 
debts,  and  had  urged  the  resumption  of  the  extrava- 
gant donations  which  the  prodigality  of  Henry  11. 
had  lavished  on  his  favourites,  among  whom  the 
constable  was  particularized  by  name.  This  invid- 
ious denouncement  completed  the  alienation  of 
Montmorency  from  the  Reformed ;  and  ^he  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  which  the  affront  awakened,  no  less 
than  a  real  community  of  interests,  determined  him 
to  lay  aside  the  jealousy  which  had  long  separated 
him  from  the  Guises.  Their  union  was  completed 
by  the  mediatory  influence  of  a  third  party,  the 
Marechal  de  St.  Andre  ;  who  having  tasted,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  of  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of 
Henry,  had  stronger  reasons  also  than  others  for 
opposing  the  projected  restition  of  plunder.  St, 
Andre — "  a  true  LucuUus,"  as  he  is  elegantly  termed 
by  the  accommodating  charity  of  Brantomc,*  or,  as 
he  is  characterized  by  the  more  homely  indignation 
of  the  historian  of  the  French  Reformed  churches,! 
"  a  man  altogether  surrendered  to  gluttony  and  its 
consequent  vices,  and  from  the  original  poverty  of 
his  family  not  having  wherewithal  to  furnish  his 
pleasures" — had,  by  dint  of  talent,  courage,  and 
agreeable  manners,  risen,  almost  in  youth,  from  the 
post  of  first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
envied  dignity  of  Marechal  of  France.  By  Henry 
n.  he  had  been  employed  on  various  important  and 
honourable  misssions ;  and  among  them  was  one  to 
England,  when  he  conveyed  to  Edward  VI.  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  presented 
in  return  for  his  royal  master  and  for  himself  with 
that  of  the  garter.  J  For  these  and  other  services  he 

*  Discouis,  Ixxxii.  1.  toin.  vi.  p.  404.        t  i.  68. 

t  Brantome,  ut.  sup.,  where  we  learn  that  durins;  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  the  garter  was  worn  in  the  French  court  on  St.  George's 
day,  by  the  king  liimself,  hy  ll>e  Mareciial  de  St.  Andre,  and  by  the 
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had  been  enriched  both  by  the  private  largesses  of 
Henry,  and  also  by  numerous  confiscations  of  the 
estates  of  persons  banished  on  account  of  religion. 
The  restitution  of  this  wealth,  indeed,  if  demanded, 
was  impossible  ;  it  had  been  shared  in  part  with  the 
royal  favourite,  the  Duchess  de  Valentinois,  in  part 
scattered  in  profuse  and  inordinate  luxury ;  in  the 
embellishments  of  a  costly  seat  atValery  surpassing 
in  magnificence  any  of  the  royal  palaces  ;  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  table,  which,  from  its  elaborate 
and  more  than  Apician  science,  appears  to  have  been 
justly  exposed  to  the  sarcasm  of  Beza.*  But  al- 
though unable  to  refund,  St.  Andre  might  be  called 
to  severe  account  for  that  which  he  had  expended, 
and  be  stripped  of  all  which  he  retained;  and  his 
most  favourable  chance  of  diverting  the  menaced 
storm  appeared  to  be  derived  from  an  alliance  of 
parties  once  violently  opposed,  but  which  now  by 
his  consummate  knowledge  of  mankind  he  succeeded 
in  uniting.  This  union  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
constable,  and  the  Marechal  de  St.  Andre,  is  known 
in  contemporary  history  by  the  name  of  the  Trium- 
virate ;  a  name  probably  bestowed  by  the  Hugue- 
nots, in  order  to  assimilate  it  both  in  character  and 
in  odium  to  the  detestable  confederacies  so  called 
in  ancient  Rome. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  constable  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise  was  soon  a  matter  of  notoriety,  but  it  did 
not  produce  any  immediate  result.  Both  retired 
awhile  from  court ;  the  former  under  the  pretext  of 
celebrating  the  nuptials  of  a  son,  the  latter  avow- 
edly to  disembarrass  the  council  from  his  presence. 

Constable  Montmorency,  ce  qui  estoit  une  chose  belle  a  voir,  carlo  solen- 
nite  en  est  tres  belle,  avec  la  Jarretiere,  dont  Vinstitution  est  fort  antique, 
et  plus  que  de  tons  les  autres,  fors  celuy  de  TAnnondade  de  Savoye  qu^on 
tient  la  plus  ancienne.  405.  6. 

*  II  a  este  fort  subject  de  tout  temps  a  aymer  ses  ayses,  ses  plaisirs,  et 
grands  luxes  de  table.  Ca  este  lepremier  de  son  temps  qui  les  a  introdvits 
a  la  Cour,  et  certes  par  trap  excessifs,  disoit-on,  enfriandises  et  delicatesses 
de  viandes,  tant  de  chairs  que  de  poissons,  et  autres  friands  jnangers,  is 
live  admission  of  Brantorne,  ut  su]p. 
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During  their  absence,  an  edict  long  in  preparation  was 
issued,  containing  some  provisions  very  favourable 
to  the  Huguenots.  The  right  of  search  in  private 
houses  on  suspicion  of  heretical  meetings  was  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  death,  to  any  but  magistrates  ;  all 
prisoners  for  religious  offences  were  enlarged  ;  and 
those  in  exile  were  permitted  either  to  return  and 
live  unmolested  within  the  kingdom,  provided  they 
avoided  occasion  of  scandal ;  or  to  select  their  own 
place  of  retirement,  after  equitable  disposal  of  their 
property.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  offended  at  the 
tolerant  spirit  of  this  ordinance,  refused  to  register 
it ;  but  the  publicity  which  it  had  already  received 
so  far  encouraged  the  Huguenots  in  the  capital  that 
they  ventured  upon  more  than  usual  openness  i'.i 
their  meetings,  and  even  obtained  the  advantage  in 
a  tumult  which  their  fearless  conduct  had  excited,  and 
in  which  several  hves  on  both  sides  were  sacrificed. 

The  pleasing  hopes  excited  by  this  demonstration 
of  the  mild  intentions  of  government  were  not  di- 
minished by  an  unexpected  proposition  from  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  made  immediately  after  the 
Ma  15    ^^^'''^  ^^  ^h®  young  king,  in  a  council  of 

^^  ■  state  held  at  Rheims.  He  expressed  his 
readiness  as  chief  prelate  of  the  Gallican  Church,  to 
consent  that,  in  the  ensuing  assembly  of  the  states- 
general,  the  clergy  should  meet  separately  from  the 
two  other  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
existing  condition  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  that, 
to  avoid  misconstruction  by  the  Pope  and  Catholic 
priests,  their  assembly  should  not  be  termed  a  na- 
tional council ;  but  that  the  king  might  permit  the 
attendance  of  the  most  distinguished  Reformed 
theologians,  in  order  to  discuss  controverted  points 
with  the  Catholic  divines.  The  Reformed  could 
then  no  longer  bruit  abroad  that  calumny  which 
they  had  hitherto  so  widely  propagated,  that  the 
Catholics  had  no  other  argument  than  the  stake 
Vhich  they  could  oppose  to  reason  and  to  truth. 
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For  his  own  part,  so  confident  was  he  in  the  supe- 
riority of  his  cause,  that  he  now  pubhcly  declared, 
that  although  less  profoundly  versed  in  polemics 
than  a  professed  theologian,  he  would  readily  mea- 
sure himself  with  any  antagonist  who  might  offer, 
were  it  even  Calvin  himself. 

The  Reformed  accepted  this  defiance  with  alac- 
rity, and  the  council  agreed  to  it  unanimously:* 
Poissy  was  the  spot  named  for  the  ecclesiastical 
conference,  Pontoise  for  the  assembly  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  tiers-etdt;  both  of  them  towns  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  St.  Germain's.  But  the 
council  meantime  adjourned  to  Paris,  and  there, 
leavened  by  a  deputation  of  members  from  the 
parliament,  all  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Reformed 
interests,  deliberated  twenty  continuous  days  on  the 
chief  matters  contained  in  the  recent  and  as  yet 
unregistered  ordinance.  The  result  was  a  new 
instrument,  known  from  the  month  in  which  it  was 
enacted  as  the  Edict  of  July.  It  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  only  three  voices,  and  grievously  were 
the  Huguenots  dismayed  by  its  persecuting  tenour. 
All  assemblies,  public  or  private,  held  by  armed  or 
unarmed  persons,  in  which  sermons  were  preached 
or  the  Lord's  Supper  administered,  contrary  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  bodily  liberty  and  confiscation 
■of  property;  the  Reformed  ministers  were  pro- 
scribed ;  and  the  cognizance  of  heresy,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Edict  of  Romorantin,  was  assigned  to 
the  bishops  only ;  with  this  single  provision  in  favour 

*  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  doubtless  -was  prompted^}'  vanity  in 
making  this  proposal.  Catherine  assented,  because  at  that  time  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Huguenots,  which  she  thought  would  be  increased 
by  the  colloquy,  was  useful  to  her  interests.  But  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rennes,  written  during  the  sittings,  that  crafty  woman 
assigned  a  directly  opposite  motive.  II  riy  avoit  meiUeur  moyen,  ny 
plus  fructueux,  pour  faire  abandonner  Jes  dits  ministres  et  retirer  ceux 
qui  leur  adherent,  que  en  faisant  confondre  leur  doctrine,  et  decouvrant  ce 
Qu'Uyad'erreur  et  d'Heresie.  Memoires  dc  Castelnau.  Additions  par 
Le  Laboureur,  i.  733.  If  such  had  been  her  true  reason,  miserably 
indeed  would  she  have  failed  m  her  design. 
N 
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of  the  offenders  whom,  on  conviction,  they  should 
dehver  to  the  secular  arm,  that  their  punishment 
was  not  to  be  extended  beyond  exile.* 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  this  edict, 
intolerent  as  were  its  provisions,  could  silence  those 
who,  fearless  of  martyrdom,  were  prepared,  under 
every  hazard,  to  avow  the  truth ;  and  an  incident  of 
lighter  character,  which  agreeably  relieves  many  a 
sickening  tale  of  persecution,  at  once  proves  how 
little  the  fervour  of  the  Reformed  was  diminished, 
and  how  anxiously  the  Romish  priests  called  to  their 
aid  the  mighty  weiglit  of  public  opinion  as  an  assis- 
tant of  the  law.  In  the  village  of  Montmorillon,  on 
the  borders  of  Poitou  and  Limosin,  a  church  had 
been  founded,  chiefly  by  the  zeal  of  Francis  de  la 
Ponge,  who,  after  much  exercise  in  the  study  of 
Scripture,  resolved  to  devote  his  future  years  to  the 
ministry.  Before  delivering  his  first  sermon,  he 
had  mortified  himself  by  a  long  preparatory  course 
of  fasting  and  abstinence ;  and  when  he  mounted 
the  pulpit,  overcome  by  bodily  weakness,  and  yet 
more  by  the  solemnity  of  the  holy  duty  in  which 
he  was  about  to  engage,  after  the  few  opening 
words,  he  paused  without  being  able  to  recover 
himself,  and  continued  mute  for  a  long  time,  with 
his  hands  clasped  and  his  eyes  raised  to  Heaven, 
Breaking  at  length  from  his  trance,  as  it  were,  and 
resumifig  self-possession,  he  defied  Satan  again  to 
prevent  his  labour  of  love  ;  bade  him  avaunt  as  one 
bound  and  chained  by  God,  who  would  bestow  His 
grace  upon  the  pious  work  now  commenced  ;  and 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  preached  upon  the 
spot  for  two  good  hours.  Meantime,  one  of  the 
enemy,  on  observing  Be  la  Ponge's  nervous  seizure, 
ran  off  to  the  neighbouring  village,  and  announced 
that  the  minister  had  suddenly  turned  black  in  the 
face,  and  that  the  Devil  had  wrung  his  neck.  The 
priests,  overjoyed  at  so  seasonable  a  miracle,  as- 

*  Hist,  dcs  Egl.  Rrf.  i.  468,  where  the  edict  is  prmted  at  lengtlw 
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sembled  in  the  church,  carried  abroad  the  host  in 
procession,  and  announced  this  righteous  judgment 
of  God;  till,  arriving  at  the  Reformed  assembly, 
they  were  driven  back  with  shame  and  confusion, 
upon  discovering  the  preacher  yet  alive,  and  perse- 
vering in  an  animated  discourse,  little  likely  as  yet 
to  arrive  at  its  conclusion.* 

One  event  which  occurred  before  the  assembling 
of  the  states-general  demands  notice,  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  great  leader  of 
the  Huguenots.  The  Prince  of  Conde  still  conti- 
nued to  attribute  his  arrest  and  peril  of  death  during 
the  late  king's  reign  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  earnestly  looked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  his  resentment.  Since  his 
release  from  confinement,  however,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  been  absent  from  court ;  latterly  employed 
in  escorting  to  Calais  his  niece  the  unhappy  Mary 
of  Scotland,  on  her  passage  to  her  native  dominions. 
When  his  duties  as  grand  master  of  the  palace 
recalled  him  to  St.  Germain's,  in  order  that  he  might 
officiate  at  the  approaching  solemnity,  the  Prince  of 
Conde  summoned  his  friends,  and  made  evident 
preparations  for  a  hostile  decision  of  the  quarrel. 
To  prevent  so  fatal  an  interruption  of  the  public 
repose,  and  the  probable  effusion  of  illustrious  blood 
even  within  the  verge  of  the  palace,  Catherine  inter- 
posed the  mediation  of  the  king,  who  having  pre- 
viously arranged  the  necessary  forms  with  the  con- 
stable, summoned  the  rivals  to  his  chamber.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  distinguished  personages 
of  the  court,  he  addressed  the  queen  as  follows: 
"  Madam,  I  have  assembled  this  company  in  order 
to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  Prince  of  Conde 
and  Monsieur  de  Guise,  who,  I  trust,  will  not  refuse 
a  settlement  for  the  good  of  my  service  and  of  the 
kingdom.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  prince 
may  know  what  he  ought  to  believe,  M.  de  Guise 

*  Hist.desEgh  K^/.  i,7C5. 
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will  first  tell  him  how  matters  have  passed."  The  * 
duke  replied,  according  to  the  constable's  dictation, 
"  Sire,  since  you  are  pleased  that  I  should  give  an 
explanation  of  past  matters  to  M.  le  Prince,  I  will 
now  do  so.  Monsieur,  I  have  neither  practised  nor 
wished  to  practise  against  your  honour,  nor  was  I 
the  author,  mover,  or  instigator,  of  your  imprison- 
ment." To  which  the  prince  replied,  "  Monsieur, 
1  esteem  as  base  and  bad  men  any  person  or  persons 
who  occasioned  it." — "  I  believe  so,"  said  the  duke, 
"  and  the  remark  in  no  wise  affects  me."  Then 
the  king  bade  them  embrace,  and  be  good  friends. 
Such  is  the  account  of  this  remarkable  scene,  in 
which,  while  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise  acted  a  sincere  part,  it  is  quite 
evident,  from  the  ficrte  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
reply,  that  he  attached  very  little  credit*  to  his  decla- 
ration. 

The  clergy  in  general  viewed  the  assembly  at 
Poissy  with  suspicion,  and  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops  who  had  been  summoned,  scarcely 
fifty  were  present  when  the  king  opened  the  sittings 
on  the  30th  of  July.  The  chancellor  omitted  all 
political  matters  in  his  speech,  and  so  entirely  con- 
sidered the  meeting  as  a  national  council,  that  the 

*  Beza  considered  the  explanation  to  be  altogrether  hollow.  In  a 
letter  to  Calvin  he  relates  its  particulars,  and  adds,  that  on  convers- 
ing with  the  Prince  of  Conde  afterward,  rogatus  quid  sentirem, 
'■'verba  ilia  avlhiguitatem  prcE  se  ferre"  respondi.  Calvini  Op.  viii.  154. 
Brantonie,  a  professed  eulogist  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  omits  the  first 
speecli,  and  makes  him  do  no  more  than  reply  to  the  prince's  decla- 
ration, "  qu'il  le  croyoit,  mats  que  cclle  parole  ne  luy  concernoit  my  tou- 
choit  en  ricn,"  words,  the  subtilty  and  finesse  of  which  he  very  highly 
applauds.  Some  persons,  he  says,  maintained  that  the  duke  had 
apologized,  mais  les  plus  clairvoyans  et  les  plus  subfils  et  pointilleux 
esprits  en  maticres  chevnleresqucs  disnient  que  M.  de  Guise  avoit  tres  sage- 
ment  et  subtilenunt  respondu,  en  mode  d'un  Seigneur  tres  bien  entendu  en 
telles  affaires^  ainsi  qu'il  estoit ;  comme  celuy  qui  vouloit  dire  quHl  n'y  avoit 
nut  autre  qui  eut  este  cause  n'y  motif  de  cet  emprisonnement  que  luy  mesme, 
que  Von  disnit  avoir  commis  le  peche  et  fait  la  fnule,  pour  avoir  este  mis  en 
prison ;  et  par  ainsi,  il  y  eut  bien  la  du  bigu,  ainsi  que  Von  en  disoit  a  la 
Cour,  et  qu'il  y  ulloit  de  Tun  plus  que  dc  Vautre  :  or,  devines-le.  Discours, 
Ixxviii.  torn.  vi. 
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Cardinal  de  Tournon,*  who  as  dean  of  the  sacred 
college  and  primate  of  France,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, expressed  great  dissatisfaction.  Considering 
how  offensive  to  Rome  must  be  any  proceedings 
which  should  interfere  with  the  proposed  general 
council  at  Trent,  he  declared  that  the  present  dis- 
cussion should  in  no  wise  concern  faith,  but  be 
strictly  limited  to  discipline.  A  step  taken  by  Cathe- 
rine was  less  calculated  to  tranquillize  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Vatican.  Having  consulted,  ^^^  ^ 
as  is  supposed,  with  Montluc,  Bishop  of  ^°' 
Valence,  she  addressed  to  the  Pope  an  explanatory 
letter,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  the  conference 
to  which  she  had  agreed,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  Separatists.  Nevertheless,  she  assured 
the  holy  father  that,  through  God's  grace,  France 
had  not  produced  any  Anabaptists,  libertines,  de- 
niers  of  the  apostles'  creed  or  of  its  interpretation 
by  the  sacred  CEcumenical  councils.  She  then  insi- 
nuated that  there  were  many  points  on  which  perhaps 
the  church  might  think  it  prudent  to  relax,  in  order 
to  conciliate  those  who,  by  such  indulgence,  might 
be  restored  to  its  communion.  Was  it  not  possible 
that  the  use  of  images,  forbidden  by  God  and  con- 
demned by  St.  Gregory,  might  be  removed,  so  far 
at  least  as  adoration  was  concerned  1  Might  not 
exorcism  and  other  unessential  forms  in  baptism  be 
omitted;  so  that  water  alone  should  be  employed 
according  to  the  direction  of  Scripture  1  The  inser- 
tion of  the  priest's  saliva  into  the  infant's  mouth,  it 
was  added,  not  only  appeared  unnecessary,  but  in 
many  cases  was  even  dangerous.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  eucharist  to  the  laity  in  one  kind  only 
gave  offence ;   and  the  decree   of  the   council  of 

*  Un  vieux  rautier  en  affaires  cTEstat.  Pasquier,  Lettres,  liv.  iv.  torn. 
L  p.  198.  Brantome,  who  characterizes  him  in  similar  words, 
admits  that  he  was  surpassed  in  dexterity  by  Catherine  ;  tout  viel 
roturier  de  prudence  et  de  conseil  quHl  estoit,  ma  foy,  la  Reyne  en  scavoit 
plus  que  luy,  ny  que  tout  U  Conseil  du  Roy  ensemble.  Discours,  ii.  tom.  ii. 
p.  275: 
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Constance,  by  which  that  practice  was  supported, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  tlie  word 
of  God.  Many  other  particulars  relative  to  the 
host,  it  was  thought  might  be  advantageously- 
reformed  ;  the  vernacular  tongue  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  Latin  in  the  prayers  ;  and  psalmody  might 
be  admitted  as  a  portion  of  the  public  service.* 
These  propositions,  although  made  with  a  show  of 
the  humblest  deference  to  pontifical  authority,  were 
little  likely  to  be  grateful  to  the  ears  of  Pius  IV. 
But  he  dissembled  his  anxiety,  and  replied  with 
gentleness,  that  the  unity  of  the  church  demanded 
the  reference  of  matters  so  weighty  as  those  upon 
which  the  queen  had  touched,  to  a  general  council ; 
that  he  relied  upon  her  wisdom  and  piety  not  to 
permit  the  conference  to  attempt  more  than  a  pro- 
visional reform  of  such  particular  abuses  in  disciphne 
as  might  have  crept  into  the  Gallican  Church;  and 
that  even  for  the  consideration  of  those  matters,  he 
wished  her  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  legate,  who  was 
at  that  time  on  his  journey. 

The  disputants,  however,  were  already  assembled 
at  Poissy,  and  Catherine  proceeded  to  array  them 
against  each  other  without  delay.  The  Reformed 
band  consisted  of  twelve  ministers  ;t  each  accom- 
panied by  two  lay  deputies,  the  most  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  their  respective  provinces. |  Two  of 
the  most  experienced  controversialists  of  the  day 
had  been  summoned  as  their  leaders,  Peter  Martyr 
from  Zurich,  and  Theodore  Beza  from  Geneva.  The 


*  De  Thou,  xxviii.  6. 

t  Au^ustin  Marlorat,  Francois  de  St.  Pol,  Josef  Raimond  Merlin, 
Jean  ivfalot,  Francois  de  Morel,  Nicolas  Thobie,  Claude  de  la  Bois- 
siere, Jean  Bouquin,  Josef  Viret,  Jean  de  la  Tour,  Nicolas  des  Gal- 
lards,  and  Jean  de  I'Espine.  De  Tliou,  xxviii.  6.  Besides  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  for  the  different 
occurrences  at  Poissy,  a  summary  of  the  colloquy  may  be  found  in 
the  Mem.  de  Conde,  li.  490,  and  a  very  detailed  account  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  tlie  Vlth,  a-ad  commencement  of  the  Vllth  Books  of  La  Place, 
Commentaires  de  V  Etat  de  la  Religioit. 

t  Gamier,  xv.  170. 
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former,  who  did  not  arrive  in  sufficient  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  was  a  Florentine  by 
birth,*  and  before  his  conversion  from  Romanism, 
had  obtained  more  than  one  considerable  preferment 
by  his  great  learning  and  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher. 
On  adopting  the  new  doctrine,  and  settling  on  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Strasburg,  he  imitated  the  conduct  of 
Luther  by  marrying  a  nun.f  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  he  visited  England  at  the  especial  re- 
quest of  the  Protector  Somerset  and  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  was  appointed  first  to  the  divinity 
professorship  at  Oxford,  and  afterward  to  a  canonry 
of  Christ  Church.  From  the  persecution  of  the  en- 
suing reign  he  was  permitted  to  retire  unharmed ; 
and  after  some  years  of  wandering  in  Germany,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  Zurich  as  its  chief  pastor. 
Beza,  a  native  of  Vezelai,  in  Burgundy,  was  of  noble 
parentage  by  both  descents.  He  was  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  elegant  literature  ;  to  the  cultivation  of 
which  pursuit  and  to  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
many  of  his  early  years  were  devoted.  A  dangerous 
illness  awakened  in  him  more  serious  feelings,  and 
he  determined  that,  if  he  were  permitted  to  recover, 
he  would  embrace  the  ministry.  With  that  design, 
he  retired  first  to  Lausanne  and  afterward  to  Geneva; 
in  which  latter  city  he  especially  attached  himself 
to  Calvin,  and  in  return  was  admitted  into  his  entire 
confidence  and  became  his  official  colleague.  An 
intimate  aquaintance  which  he   formed  with  the 

*  His  family  name  was  Vermiglio  ;  his  parents  christened  him 
Martyr,  from  a  church  in  their  neighbourhood,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
the  martyr. 

t  This  lady,  Catherine  Cahie,  died  during  Peter  Martyr's  residence 
at  Oxford,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedi-al,  near  the 
shrine  of  St.  Fiideswyde.  Under  the  reign  of  Mary  "  her  carcass 
was  cast  out  from  ecclesiastical  sepulture,"  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  buried  in  a  dunghill  near  the  dean's  stable.  Its  re-inter- 
ment took  place  after  the  accession  of  EUzabeth,  when  Dr.  Calfhill, 
B.t  that  time  subdean  of  Christ  Church,  placed  in  the  same  cofRn  with 
it  the  reUques  of  St.  Frideswyde.  He  also  published  a  tract,  Hist. 
d€  Exhumatione  Katherina  nuper  uxoris  Petri  Martyris,  15fi2. 
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Bourbon  princes,  during  a  residence  at  Nerac,  in  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  had  made  him  well 
known  to  the  leading-  Huguenots ;  and  whether  we 
regard  his  piety,  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  his 
ready  presence  of  mind,  his  many  personal  accom- 
plishments, his  elegance  of  manners,  or  his  accurate 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  no  more  powerful  advo- 
cate of  their  cause  could  have  been  selected. 

A  knowledge  of  the  public  transactions  during  this 
conference  is,  as  on  other  similar  occasions,  readily 
accessible;  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  are  so  closely 
admitted  to  the  privacy  of  the  great  actors  in  history, 
as  we  find  ourselves  in  a  minute  account  of  a  pre- 
liminary familiar  conversation  in  the  palace,  given 
by  Beza  in  a  letter  to  Calvin,  and  repeated  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Reformed  Churches,  He 
arrived  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  marks  of  esteem,*  on  the  23d  of 
August ;  preached  on  the  following  morning,  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  before  a  large  and 
distinguished  congregation,  who  heard  him  "  without 
any  tumult  or  scandal ;"  and  in  the  evening  was  in- 
vited to  the  apartments  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
where  were  assembled  the  queen  mother,  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  the  cardinals  of  Bourbonf  and  Lorraine, 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Calvin  only  through  fearful  and 
repulsive  portions  of  his  doctrine,  may  be  surprised  at  the  playful- 
ness with  which  he  answered  Beza's  account  of  his  reception  at  the 
French  court.  Those  who  have  ever  suffered  under  the  gout  may 
-deem  the  following  passages  very  creditable  to  his  good  temper. 
flodie  literas  tuas  accrpi,  die  scilicet  nostra,  ttberrimas  et  perccque.  suaves. 
Vnde  cognosces  in  dolore  articulari  adhuc  me  deliciis  vacare.  Non 
semper  tantum  otii  fuit ;  toto  enitn  biduo  pnssus  sum  acerrimos  cruciatus 
in  pedc  dfxtro.  Capit  morbus  mitignri  nudius  tcrtius ;  sed  non  ita  remi- 
sit  quin  pedem  tvncat  drvinctum.  Alque  ut  scias  me  ni/ii I  finger e,  odor 
old  mihi  propc  est  amabilis,  quamvis  sdpr  nauseam  citrt.  Ita  non  est  cur 
auiicis  tuis  Inutitiis  invidcam,  bene  et  pinguiter  unctus.  Crcde  mihi  jocando 
non  ita  me  ohlecto  ut  tibi  ahstrrgere  cujrio  omnim  molcstiam,  ne  si  forte 
rumor  obscurus  ad  te  aliunde  prrvrniat,  anrietatem  aliquam  concipias. 
Video  enim  nisi  tr  mirnbilittr  sustineat  Deus  non  esse  tibi  vigorem  decimee 
parti  ferenda.  Tu  post  dimitliam  noctem  mihi  respondes.  Ego  ex  lecto 
post  horam  srptimam  dum  commode  licet ;  ita  provuli  sunt  senes  podagrici. 
Nonis  Octobris  mdlxi.     Opera,  viii. 

t  Brother  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
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the  Duke  d'Estampes,*  and  Madame  de  Crussol.t 
Having  made  his  reverences  to  the  queen,  Beza 
shortly  explained  to  her  the  occasion  of  his  coming; 
and  the  deep  anxiety  felt  both  by  his  brethren  and 
himself  to  serve  God  and  her  majesty,  in  an  enter- 
prise so  holy  and  so  necessary  as  that  which  was 
in  contemplation.  The  queen  listened  graciously, 
expressed  in  return  the  consolation  which  she  should 
derive  from  any  attempt  promising  repose  to  the 
distracted  kingdom,  and  then  asked  some  particu- 
lars respecting  Calvin's  age  and  habits  of  life.  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  here  joined  in  the  conversation, 
stating  that  he  was  already  acquainted  with  Beza 
through  his  wTitings,  and  exhorting  him  to  peace 
and  unity.  "  You  have,"  he  said,  "  troubled  this 
realm  in  your  absence,  let  your  presence  be  a  signal 
for  its  pacification."  Beza  in  reply  declared,  that 
after  the  service  of  his  God,  that  of  his  king  and 
country  was  most  dear  to  him  ;  that  he  had  always 
in  every  way  been  far  too  unimportant  to  have  the 
power  of  troubling  so  great  a  realm  as  France,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  his  inclination  strongly 
prompted  him  to  render  her  good  ofllces ;  in  testi- 
mony whereof,  he  appealed  to  his  past  writings,  and 
to  the  demonstrations  which,  by  God's  help,  he 
trusted  to  make  in  the  approaching  conference.  The 
queen  then  inquired  if  he  had  ever  written  any  work 
in  French,  to  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
naming  his  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  reply  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland's  confession  of 
faith. J    Catherine,  as  he  tells  us,  asked  that  ques- 

*  Jean  de  Brosse  of  Britany,  for  whom,  upon  his  marriage  with 
Anne  de  Pisseleu,  a  mistress  of  Francis  I.,  Estampes  was  erected 
into  a  duchy  ;  Henry  II.  deprived  him  of  that  fief,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  his  own  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  but  it  was  restored  bv 
Charles  IX.  ' 

t  Louise  de  Clermont-Tallard,  wife  of  Antoine  de  Crussol,  created 
Duke  of  Uzez  in  1562. 

X  The  Duke  of  Northtimberland,  on  his  execution  for  the  conspi- 
racy m  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grev,  in  1553,  made  a  profession  of 
Romanism  oo  the  scaffold. 
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tion,  because  she  had  heard  that  he  was  tlie  author 
of  certain  Ubellous  verses  which  had  been  circulated 
through  France ;  an  authorship  which  he  most 
solemnly  and  earnestly  denied. 

The  cardinal  next  remarked  that  he  had  at  that 
moment  lying  on  his  table  at  Poissy,  a  Latin  tract  on 
the  eucharist,  attributed  to  Beza,  in  which  occurred 
a  strange  passage  ;  namely,  that  "  we  ought  now  to 
look  for  Jesus  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  even  as  we 
looked  for  Him  before  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin." 
"  Again,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  I  hear  that  you  have 
written  in  another  book,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
Christus  est  in  Cccnd  sicut  in  coeno.^''  The  queen 
and  her  company  seemed  greatly  shocked  at  this 
latter  statement,  but  Beza  answered  on  the  first 
point,  that  doubtless  the  words  might  appear  strange, 
put  nakedly  as  they  liad  been  cited  by  the  cardinal ; 
that  they  ought  to  be  considered  together  with  the 
context ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  proposition  which 
they  contained  was  strictly  true,  when  rightly  un- 
derstood. Respecting  the  second  head,  the  words 
were  so  absurd  and  blasphemous,  that  he  boldly 
pledged  himself  they  did  not  exist  either  in  his 
own  writings,  or  in  those  of  any  other  person  who 
})rofessed  the  Reformed  doctrines.*  The  cardinal 
abandoning  the  second  charge,  pursued  the  first  at 
considerable  length.  The  sum  of  his  argument  was, 
that  if  the  proposition  were  admitted.  Christians 
possessed  no  advantage  over  those  who  hved  pre- 
viously to  the  advent ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  body 
of  Christ  could  not  be  ofi'ered  to  any  man,  before  it 
had  been  called  into  existence.  Beza  gently  asked 
whether  the  church  had  not  existed  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  world  1  Whether  it  had  not  always 
derived  its  nature  as  a  church  from  a  Mediator  be- 

*  Notwitlistandin?  Beza's  total  rejection  of  these  words  from  a 
Reformc'l  origin,  they  had  really  been  employed,  although  very  inno- 
cently, by  the  gentle  Melancthori,  in  a  controversy  with  CEcoiamp*- 
cljus,  from  one  of  wliose  positions  Melancthon  affirmed  they  must  h© 
a  necessary  deduction,     Dc  Thou,  x.win.  7. 
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tween  God  and  man]  and  whether  Jesus  Christ, 
true  God  and  true  man,  was  not  that  Mediator? 
"  Then,"  continued  he,  on  receiving  affirmative  re- 
plies to  each  of  these  questions,  "  the  communication 
of  the  faithful  with  Jesus  Christ  must  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  His 
divinity  became  really  and  actually  conjoined  with 
our  nature ;  for  although  beforehand  He  was  not 
sensibly  present,  yet  He  was  always  present,  vir- 
tually and  effectually,  to  the  eye  of  faith.  How  else, 
indeed,  could  Abraham  '  rejoice  to  see  His  day  and 
be  glad'*  or  how  could  our  fathers  '  all  eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat,  and  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink, 
which  was  Christ  V  "f  The  cardinal  agreed,  adding 
readily  and  appropriately  fronv  the  Apocalypse,  that 
Christ  was  also  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world;"!  but  when  Beza  was  proceeding  in 
fuller  exposition  of  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  covenant,  he  interrupted  him  on  another 
point, — "  This  is  my  body :" — "  how,"  said  he,  "  are 
we  to  understand  these  words,  which  are  most  im- 
portant, and  on  which  we  disagree  V  "  We  do  so," 
answered  Beza ;  "  and  deeply  as  I  must  regret  that 
so  httle  harmony  reigns  among  us  who  call  ourselves 
Christians,  I  had  far  rather  hear  an  avowal  of  disa- 
greement, than  a  futile  attempt  to  cheat  us  into  behef 
that  we  accord  on  points  wherein  our  difference  i& 
so  marked." 

"Well,"  said  the  cardinal,  "I  teach  the  little 
children  in  my  diocess,  when  they  are  asked  what 
is  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  answer,  that  it 
is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  Do  you  object  to  that  V 
"  Far  from  it,"  rejoined  Beza,  "  they  are  the  very 
words  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  gist  of  tlie  question  lies 
in  knowing  after  what  manner  the  bread  is  called 
the  body  of  Christ ;  for  every  thing  that  is  of  similar 
kind  is  not  so  in  precisely  similar  manner."  They 
then  discussed  the  Scriptural  phraseology  relating. 

*  John  viii.  56.        +  1  Car.  x.  3, 4.        t  Rev,  xiii.  8. 
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to  the  sacrament,  upon  which  the  cardinal  did  not 
much  rely  in  his  own  favour;  except  that  when 
Beza  cited  "  that  rock  was  Christ,"  in  proof  of  figu- 
rative applications,  he  met  the  text  by  a  literal  one, 
"  the  word  was  made  flesh :"  but  this  objection,  we 
are  told,  very  speedily  "slipped  through  his  fin- 
gers."* In  the  end,  Beza  said  the  matter  might  be 
reduced  to  four  heads ;  the  first  concerning  the 
signs;  the  second,  the  things  signified;  the  third, 
the  union  of  the  signs  with  the  things  signified  ;  the 
fourth,  our  participation  of  the  things  signified  to- 
gether with  the  signs.  "  As  to  the  first,"  he  added, 
"  we  do  not  agree  ;  for  you  do  not  include  in  the 
elements  any  other  signs  than  certain  accidents  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  whereof  we  retain  the  substance 
in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  a  sacrament  and 
with  all  Scripture."  "  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  car- 
dinal, "  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  unable  to  maintain 
transubstantiation  well  enough ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  our  divines  should  advance  that  tenet  too 
forward ;  and  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  our 
churches  ought  to  be  at  variance  on  that  account." 
"  On  the  second  head,"  continued  Beza,  "  we  do  not 
maintain  that  it  is  only  the  merit  of  the  death  and 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  signified  to  us  by 
the  bread  and  wine,  but  that  it  is  His  true  body  which 
was  crucified,  and  His  true  blood  which  was  shed 
for  us  ;  in  a  word,  that  Jesus  Christ  himself,  very 
God  and  very  man,  is  signified  to  us  by  these  visible 
signs,  in  order  that  our  hearts  may  be  exalted  to 
contemplate  Him  spiritually  through  faith,  in  the 
Heavens  wherein  He  now  abides  ;  and  to  communi- 
cate with  His  treasures  laid  up  there  in  eternal  life, 
as  truly  and  certainly  as  in  the  course  of  nature,  we 
see,  handle,  eat,  and  drink,  the  outward  and  visible 
signs." 

At  hearing  this  declaration  the  cardinal  expressed 
great  satisfaction,  for  he  had  been  informed,  he  said, 

*  Eschappe  tantost  entre  Us  mains.    Hist,  des  Egl.  Rff.  i.  495. 
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that  the  Reformed  doctrine   was  widely  different. 
"^On  the  other  hand,*'  continued  Beza,  "  we  confess 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  ordinary 
bread  and  wine  and  that  of  the  eucharist ;  for  ordi- 
nary bread  and  wine  are  no  other  than  common  ex- 
istences, such   as  God  has  been  pleased  to  form 
them  ;  but  in  the  eucharist  they  become  visible  signs 
and  tokens  of  the  precious  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord.    But  we  affirm  that  the  change  by  which  these 
natural  creatures  become  sacraments,  is  not  in  their 
substance,  which  remains  entire,  but  only  in  that 
their  signs  are  applied  to  a  use  altogether  differing 
from  their  natural  import.     For  naturally  they  are 
destmed  only  for  our  bodily  nourishment ;  but  when 
made  sacraments  they  represent  our  spiritual  food. 
Moreover,  we  by  no  means  attribute  this  change  to 
the  virtue  of  certain  words  pronounced  over  them, 
nor  to  the  intention  of  him  who  pronounces  them, 
but  to  the  power  of  God,  whose  will  and  command- 
ment is  testified  to  us  by  His  word.     Thus,  then, 
since  the  thing  signified  is  offered  and  given  to  us 
by  the  Lord  as  truly  as  are  the  outward  signs,  it  is 
in  this  manner,  and  not  otherwise,  that  we  ought  to 
regard  their  union ;  namely,  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  which  are  truly  administered  to  us,  are 
also  truly  present  in  the  elements  ;  not  that  they  are 
under,  nor  u-ith,  nor  ivithin  the  bread  and  wine,  nor 
in  any  other  place  whatsoever,  except  in  Heaven, 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  has  ascended,  in  order  that  He 
may  dwell  there,  according  to  His  human  nature,* 
till  He  comes  again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead." 

The  cardinal  here,  after  renewing  his  assurance 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  press  transubstantiation, 
said  that  undoubtedly  we  must  look  for  Christ  in 
Heaven ;  and  he  then  introduced  something  about 
absolute  local  presence  and  the  opinions  of  certain 

*  ^^nsa  nature  humaine.  Beza's  meaning  is  not  ver}'  clear  in  these 
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Germans  ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  Lutheran  doc* 
trine  of  consubstantiation.  "  But  to  speak  the 
truth,"  adds  Beza,  "  this  part  of  his  discourse  was 
in  such  sort  as  to  show  that  he  did  not  well  under- 
stand the  point ;  and,  indeed,  he  himself  admitted 
that  he  had  employed  most  of  his  time  in  other 
matters." — "  I  must  confess.  Monsieur,"  answered 
Beza,  "  that  we  do  not  agree  with  those  Germans 
whom  you  mention  on  this  third  head ;  but  thanks 
be  to  God  !  we  jointly  with  them  affirm  a  true  com- 
munion with  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord." 

"  Do  you  then  admit,"  inquired  the  cardinal,  "  that 
we  really  and  substantially  communicate  with  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  ?" — 
"  That,"  answered  Beza,  "  is  the  fourth  head  which 
remains  to  be  touched  upon.  In  brief,  we  say  that 
we  sensibly  handle,  eat,  and  drink,  the  visible  signs  ; 
and  that  as  for  the  things  signified,  to  wit,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  they  are  truly  and  without  any 
subterfuge  offered  to  all  partakers,  but  that  they  can 
be  received  no  otherwise  than  spiritually  by  faith ; 
not  by  the  hand  nor  by  the  mouth.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, we  believe  that  this  spiritual  communion 
is  no  less  certain  than  the  certainty  that  we  see 
with  our  eyes  and  handle  with  our  hands  the  out- 
ward signs  ;  albeit,  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
of  faith  is  incomprehensible  both  by  our  senses  and 
by  our  understanding."  At  these  words  the  cardinal 
strongly  declared  to  the  queen  his  great  satisfaction 
at  the  opinions  which  he  had  heard-,  and  his  confi- 
dence that  the  issue  of  the  future  discussions  would 
be  most  happy  if  they  were  proceeded  in  with  simi- 
lar gentleness  and  reason.  When  the  queen  and  her 
company  had  retired,  he  turned  to  Beza  with  a  gra- 
cious and  winning  air,*  and  took  his  leave,  saying, 
"  I  am  delighted  to  have  seen  and  heard  you ;  and  I 
call  upon  you  in  God's  name  to  confer  with  me,  iu 
order  that  we  may  mutually  acquaint  ourselves  witU 
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each  other^s  reasonings,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am 
not  so  black  as  I  have  been  painted."* 

In  this  trying  interview,  Beza  exhibited  great  tact 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  ?eadv  ac- 
quanitance  with  controversy.  Without  recedincr  one 
step  from  the  position  which  he  was  bound  in^'con- 
science  to  mamtain,  he  so  expressed  himself  as  not 
only  to  avoid  offending  his  opponent,  but  even  fairly 
and  honestly  to  conciliate  his  good  will      The  mea 
sure  of  the  cardinal's  sincerity,  on  the  other  hand 
may  be  estmiated  by  one  httle  incident.  As  he  was 
withdrawmg,  Madame  de  Crussol  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  with  her  customary  freedom   "You 
have  shown  yourself  a  good  man  this  evening,  but 
what  will  you  be  to-morrow  r't    The  lady's  doubt 
was  prophetic  ;  for  the  rumours  of  the  court  on  the 
next^mormng  were  loud  that  Beza  in  the  very  outset 
had  been  attacked,  confounded,  abashed,  and  con- 
verted by  the  cardinal.     Nevertheless,  when  Mont 
morency  congratulated  the  queen  while  at  dinner 
on  this  success,  Catherine  pointedly  and  openly  re- 
plied, that  she  had  been  present  at  the  whole  con- 
Tts^'resITu  t^"'^  that  he  was  very  ill  informed  as  to 
The  Reformed  ministers  continued  to  preach  in 
the  palace  daily,  and  without  interruption,  till  the 
morning  on  which  the  disputation  was  appointed  to 

*  Brantome  has  amusingly  described  the  mutual  esteem  whirh 
i!in^Tr^'  '^  ^^''^  ^^'"  engendered  between  the  CardinaTof  Lor 
raine  and  Beza,  ce  grand  personnage,  as  he  names  him:  After  staW 
that  on  account  of  the  splendid  display  made  bv  the  rafninJi  n.  th^ 

po^^restrc  partropremphs  de  srienre.-mscom,,  IxxviU.  torn   vi   p  27?' 
r.,w     '^""'  C(/r*o/,a  ^Mff^t  pr^sagiens  quid  crastino  arcidcret    prehensd 

vS.  '"^^   '     '''  ^"'^''  '"''  '""  ?""^  •'"-  Letter  to  Calvm,  O^S; 
i  Letter  to  Calvin,  Opera,  viii,  15G,     Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  i.  492-497. 
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commence.  It  had  been  stipulated  by  the  Calvinists, 
and  verbally  agreed,  to  by  Catherine,*  that  since  the 
bishops  were  parties  in  the  dispute,  they  were  not 
to  be  judges  also ;  that  the  king,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be  present ; 
that  the  only  standard  of  reference  should  be  the 
canonical  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  noted  down  by  secretaries  chosen  on  each 
side,  and  daily  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  dis- 
putants. The  faculty  of  Paris,  meantime,  had  pro- 
tested against  any  discussion  with  heretics  who 
denied  the  authority  of  bishops  and  prelates ;  and 
ujged,  that  if  they  must  be  heard,  at  all  events  the 
hearing  should  not  take  place  in  the  royal  presence  ; 
such  a  course,  it  was  said,  would  but  little  contribute 
to  edification,  and  might  awaken  perilous  doubts  in 
the  bosom  of  the  youthful  king.  Catherine  dryly 
answered,  that  the  mode  of  discussion  was  already 
arranged,  and  the  divines  quitted  the  palace  in 
grievous  discontent. 

At  noon,  on  the  9th  of  September,  the  court  as- 
sembled in  the  refectory  of  a  convent  at  Poissy. 
On  the  right  of  the  king  sate  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  on  his  left,  the 
queen  mother  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre ;  behind 
them  were  ranged  a  great  number  of  princes  and 
princesses,  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  with  their 
ladies.  On  each  side  of  the  chamber  were  seated 
three  cardinals  ;t  below  them  thirty-six  archbishops 
and  bishops  ;  and  behind,  a  vast  company  of  eccle- 
siastics, doctors,  and  deputies  of  the  clergy.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  and  fronting  the  throne  stood  the 
royal  guard,  and  a  host  of  spectators  of  all  classes. 
Silence  having  been  proclaimed,  the  king  opened 
the  sitting  in  a  few  words,  and  commanded  the 
chancellor  to  explain  more  at  length  the  objects  of 

*  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  i.  499. 

t  De  Tournon,  Do  Lorraine,  De  Chastillon,— D'Armignac,  De 
Boiubon,  De  Guis?. 
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the  conference.  L'H6pital,  in  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  accordingly,  took  occasion  to  commend  a 
national  synod  as  better  adapted  to  existing  circum- 
stances than  a  general  council ;  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon  demanded  a  writ- 
ten cop3/  of  the  speech ;  but  his  motion,  after  some 
slight  discussion,  was  overruled.  The  Reformed 
ministers,  assisted  by  the  deputies  from  the  provin- 
cial churches,  were  then  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  Beza,  who  had  been  chosen  their 
spokesman,  immediately  commenced  his  address. 

He  began  with  a  short  prayer  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  Vv^as  placed ;  then,  having 
congratulated  himself  upon  the  attainment  of  a 
privilege  hitherto  denied  to  those  of  his  religious 
profession,  namely,  that  of  standing  before  his  sove- 
reign and  pleading  in  his  presence,  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  prejudices  which  false  reports  and 
evil  calumnies  had  created  against  the  Reformed. 
"  Think  not,"  he  said,  "  that  we  have  come  hither 
in  the  hope  of  propagating  error;  our  object  is 
rather  to  discover  and  to  amend  whatever  may  be 
faulty,  either  on  your  side  or  on  our  own.  Esteem 
us  not  so  bigoted  as  to  entertain  a  desire  to  over- 
throw that  which  we  know  to  be  eternal,  the  church 
of  God.  Believe  not  that  we  would  willingly  re- 
duce you  to  our  own  condition  of  lowliness  and 
poverty ;  in  which,  nevertheless,  thanks  be  to  the 
Lord!  we  are  not  without  singular  contentment. 
We  approach  you  with  a  sincere  wish  to  repair  the 
breaches  in  our  Jerusalem  ;  to  re-edify  our  spiritual 
temple ;  to  restore  the  house  of  God,  built  up  of 
lively  stones,  to  its  former  glory;  to  collect  and 
gather  again,  within  the  unity  of  a  single  fold,  the 
flock  of  the  one  and  sovereign  shepherd ;  that  flock 
which  has  been  so  widely  scattered  abroad  by  the 
just  vengeance  of  Heaven  and  the  perverse  care- 
lessness of  men." 

Passing  on  to  a  review  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
o  2 
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brethren,  he  touched  rapidly  on  the  main  points  of 
difference  from  the  ancient  rehgion  ;  not  impugning 
the  principles  maintained  by  others,  so  much  as 
defending  those  asserted  by  himself.  The  one  and 
plenary  atonement  of  Christ;  His  single  intercession 
and  advocacy ;  the  nature  of  good  works,  namely, 
that  they  proceed  entirely  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
good  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  by  no  means  entitle  us 
to  that  eternal  life  which  is  wholly  His  free  gift ; 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  alone  containing  all  that 
is  necessary  for  salvation  ;  the  sacraments,  as  out- 
ward signs  of  inward  grace  ; — all  these  points  were 
affirmed ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
distinguished  both  from  transubstantiation  and  con- 
substantiation,  was  pointedly  enunciated.  "  Should 
any  one  ask  whether  we  assert  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
absent  from  the  eucharist,  we  unhesitatingly  reply, 
no.  But  if  we  look  to  the  distinction  of  places, — 
as  we  must  do  when  the  question  of  corporal  pre- 
sence is  advanced — then  we  pronounce  that  His 
body  is  as  remote  from  the  bread  and  wine  as  the 
highest  Heaven  is  from  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

Hitherto  the  orator  had  been  listened  to  with 
mute  and  profound  attention ;  but  as  the  last  words 
were  delivered,  a  hasty  murmur  ran  along  the 
benches,  and  numerous  indignant  voices  exclaimed, 
"he  has  spoken  blasphemy."  Some  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics rose  to  quit  the  assembly,  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Tournon  besought  the  king  and  queen  either  to 
silence  Beza,  or  to  dissolve  the  sitting.*     The  king 

*  For  the  satisfaction  of  Catherine,  Beza  addressed  to  her,  on  the 
following  day,  a  letter  explanatory  of  the  words  which  had  excited 
so  great  a  movement.  It  is  printed  in  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  i.  522. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  before  cited,  Catherine  herself 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  incident.  Beza  continua  longtte- 
ment  sa  remonstrance  en  asscz  doux  termes,  se  soumcttant  souventefois,  si 
Von  montroit  par  la  Sainte  Escriture  quHls  errassent  en  aurune  chose,  de  se 
reduire  et  laisser  vaincre  a  la  Verite.  Mais  cstant  enfin  tonbe  sur  le  fait 
de  la  Cene,  il  s^oublia  en  une  comparaison  si  absurdc  et  tant  offensive  des 
oreilles  de  V assistance,  que  pue  s^en  fnllvt  que  je  ne  lay  impusasse  silence, 
et  que  je  ne  leg  renvoyasse  tous,  sans  les  laisser  passer  plus  avant.    Mais 
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contented  himself  with  commanding  order,  and  Beza 
proceeded  without  farther  interruption  "  We  are 
on  earth,"  he  said,  "  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  Heaven: 
yet  if  any  one  should  thence  conclude  that  we  assert 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  absent  from  this  Holy  Supper,  we 
maintain  his  conclusion  to  be  false.  For  we  so  far 
honour  God,  that  believing  the  body  of  Christ  to  be 
in  Heaven,  and  no  where  else,  and  knowing  our- 
selves to  be  on  earth,  and  no  where  else,  still  we 
affirm  that  spiritually  and  through  faith,  we  are  par- 
takers of  Christ's  body  and  blood;  even  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  behold  the  sacrament  with  our  eyes, 
touch  it  with  our  hands,  place  it  within  our  lips,  and 
feed  bodily  on  its  substance." 

On  baptism,  he  said,  little  difference  existed 
between  the  two  churches.  The  five  other  sacra- 
ments, as  they  were  called  by  the  Romanists,  were 
admitted  by  the  Reformed,  in  degree  and  as  useful 
ceremonies.  In  church  discipline  so  great  was  the 
confusion  Avhich  prevailed,  that  the  most  skilful 
architect  would  find  it  difficult  to  recognise  one 
vestige  of  the  apostolic  building,  either  in  ordinances 
or  in  morals.  Before  God,  he  protested,  that  the 
sole  design  of  the  Reformed,  was  to  approach,  if 
possible,  to  primitive  beauty  and  purity  ;  to  abolish 
superstitions ;  to  retrench  superfluities ;  to  adopt 
any  new  ordinances  which  upon  solemn  considera- 
tion might  be  deemed  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and 
suitable  to  change  of  times  and  circumstances.  He 
concluded  by  professions  of  obedience  to  the  king, 
and  of  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  counsellors ; 
and  then  bending  on  his  knees,  he  presented  the 

voyant  quHl  esioit  sur  la  fin  de  sadite  remonstrance,  et  considerant  que  comme 
its  ont  accoutume  de  s^avantager  en  toutes  choses  pour  la  confirmation  et 
persuasion  de  leur  doctrine,  ils  cussent  plustost  fait  leur  profit  de  tel  com- 
mandement  que  recii  correction  et  amendement ;  et  davantage  tel  qui  Vavoit 
oui  en  ses  rmsons  s^en  fut  alle  imbii  et  persuade  de  sa  doctrine,  sans  ouier 
ce  qui  Ivy  sera  respondu :  Ladessus  je  me  contins,  bitn  qffensee  toutefois  de 
son  propos,  ainsi  que  vous  pourrez  juger  par  ce  que  luy  et  ses  compagnons 
m'en  depuis  bailU  par  escrit,  que  je  vous  envoye.  Mem.  de  Cast^lnaU- 
Additions  par  Le  Laboureur,  i.  733. 
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confession  of  faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France,  which  the  king  received  graciously  and 
handed  to  the  prelates.  The  Cardinal  of  Tournon 
innnediately,  with  marks  of  anger  and  disturbance,* 
entreated  the  king  not  to  believe  one  syllable  which 
had  been  uttered,  but  to  abide  firmly  in  the  religion 
professed  by  his  ancestors  since  the  reign  of  Clovis, 
and  in  which  he  had  been  educated  by  his  royal 
mother.  He  then  demanded  time,  in  order  that  an 
answer  might  be  prepared;  confidently  trusting  that 
when  his  majesty  heard  that  reply,  he  would  be 
brought  back — not  brought  back,  he  said,  correcting 
himself,  but  preserved  in  the  path  of  orthodoxy. 
The  king  answered  briefly,  that,  in  the  course  he 
had  hitherto  adopted,  he  had  been  guided  by  the 
advice  of  his  council ;  he  then  retired,  and  the 
assembly  rose. 

When  the  Romanist  divines  met  after  this  first 
day's  conference,  to  deliberate  on  their  future  pro- 
ceedings, the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  began  by  remark- 
ing that,  if  he  could  have  had  his  will,  either  Beza 
should  have  been  dumb,  or  his  audience  deaf.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  cardinal  himself  should  reply, 
but  only  to  the  two  points  of  church  discipline  and 
the  eucharist ;  that  a  confession  of  faith  opposed  to 
that  of  the  ministers  should  be  framed  and  pre- 
sented for  their  signature  ;  and  that  if  they  declined 
its  acceptance,  their  heresy  should  be  solemnly 
condemned  and  the  conference  dissolved.  The 
ministers,  apprized  of  these  intentions,  presented  a 
remonstrance ;  which,  by  tlie  chancellor's  media- 
tion, was  so  favourably  received,  that  the  cardinal 
determined  on  an  entire  change  of  tactics;  and 
while  he  prepared  his  answer,  he  despatched  an 
express  to  the  Governor  of  Metz,  enjoining  him  to 
send  up  to  Poissy,  as  secretly  as  possible,  three  or 
four  of  the  most  sagacious,  clear-sighted  and  firmly- 
principled  Lutheran  divines.     By  arraying  the  tenets 

*  Mignnfione  tiimcns,  voce  prrr  ird  trrtnuld.     Dp  Thou  XXVIU.  10. 
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of  the  confession  of  Augsburg  against  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  trusted  to  perplex 
and  divide  the  Reformers ;  and  thus,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  to  escape  hke  St.  Paul  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

The  conference  assembled  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  same  manner  as  before,  when  the 
cardinal  delivered  his  reply.  He  first  argued  that 
on  all  matters  connected  with  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
and  discipline  the  church  possessed  absolute  sove- 
reignty, so  that  princes  were  but  her  sons  and 
members ;  thus  more  than  covertly  disapproving  and 
rebuking  the  arrangement  by  which  the  king  had 
been  appointed  to  preside.  He  then  addressed  him- 
self with  great  learning  and  a  most  profuse  display 
of  authorities,  to  the  two  points  which  it  had  been 
determined  should  alone  be  treated ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  in  discussing  the  real  presence,  he  again 
produced  the  miserable  play  of  words  on  Coena  and 
Coenwn,  which  Beza  in  the  first  conversation  had 
disavowed ;  and  which  the  cardinal  now  protested 
he  would  not  render  into  French,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  weaker  brethren.  Before  addressing 
himself  to  the  king  in  his  peroration,  he  made  a 
spirited  apostrophe  to  the  Reformed,  w^hich  very 
dexterously  preluded  the  farther  design  he  was 
meditating. — "  If,"  he  said,  "  in  this  most  unjust  and 
causeless  quarrel,  we  have  become  so  odious  to  you 
that  you  separate  from  us  altogether  ;  that  you  think 
us  unworthy  to  live  and  to  dwell  in  your  society; 
that — horrible  to  say — you  shrink  from  prayer  and 
sacrifice  to  God,  if  performed  in  the  same  temples 
with  us,  why  should  you  refuse  to  accept  the  Greek 
communion  as  an  arbiter  1  And  if  you  abhor  the 
universal  church,  why  will  you  not  abide  by  the 
decision  of  one  which  is  particular  1  WTiy  not 
appeal  to  Separatists  like  yourselves,  and  turn  to 
the  confession  of  Augsburg  1  The  ministers  who 
profess  that  creed,  one  and  all  will  condemn  you. 
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But  if  you  are  rejected  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment, even  by  dissentients  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  agree  with  you  in  ahnost  every  thing  else, 
what  hope  can  we  have  that  you  will  ever  accord 
with  us  who  differ  from  you,  not  only  on  that  ques- 
tion, but  on  most  other  points  also  ?  If,  therefore, 
you  are  thus  besotted  by  self-complacency,  and 
reduced  to  solitude  in  your  opinions ;  if  you  will 
not  approach  our  faith,  absent  yourselves  also  from 
our  flocks.  Leave  to  us  the  charge  of  those  over 
whom  you  do  not  possess  any  authority,  and  whom 
you  endeavour  to  seduce  from  their  attachment  to 
those  legitimate  pastors  who  derive  their  commis- 
sion from  God  himself." 

When  the  cardinal  had  finished  his  harangue,  the 
prelates  rose  in  a  mass,  and  would  have  retired, 
saying,  that  after  a  display  so  eloquent,  so  argu- 
mentative, and  so  convincing,  it  was  not  possible 
there  could  be  any  more  room  for  dispute.*  Beza, 
however,  seized  the  moment  with  admirable  prompt- 
ness, and  when  he  began,  the  members  resumed 
their  seats.  Addressing  the  king,  he  offered  either 
to  reply  on  the  instant,  or  to  await  any  other  day 
which  his  majesty  might  appoint  as  more  season 
able,  when,  according  to  the  previous  stipulation, 
each  party  might  adduce  its  authorities.  The  king 
expressed  his  assent  to  the  latter  proposal. 

More  than  a  week,  however,  was  allowed  to  pass 
before  a  re-assembling  of  the  divines  took  place  ; 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Papal  legate  during  that  in- 
terval produced  an  essential  change  in  the  form  of 
the  conference.  Pius  IV.  recollecting  the  opposition 
which  former  legates  to  France,  in  much  less  tem- 
pestuous seasons,  had  encountered  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions,  evinced  considerable  sagacity  in 
his  choice  of  a  minister.     Ippolito  d'Este,t  Cardinal 

*  Beza  in  his  letter  to  Calvin  writes  handsomely  of  the  cardinal's 
speech;   Uphndida  ilia  nostri  Purpurati  Orntio. 

t  Son  of  the  infamous  Lucrezia  Borgia  by  marriage  with  her  fourtli 
husband,  Alfonso  1.  Duke  of  Kcrraia. 
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of  Ferrara,  and  brother  of  the  reigning  prince  of 
that  duchy,  was  closely  allied,  not  only  to  the 
Guises,  but  even  to  the  royal  house  of  France  ;*  he 
possessed  benefices  within  that  kingdom  exceeding 
sixty  thousand  crowns  in  annual  value,  and  he  was 
moreover  a  personage  of  pleasing  and  accomphshed 
manners,  and  an  acute  and  skilful  diplomatist.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  his  illustrious  birth,  his  intimate 
connexion  with  France,  and  his  accommodating 
personal  qualities,  he  was  insulted  in  his  passage 
through  Lyons  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Germain 
the  populace  followed  him  with  rude  shouts — "  The 
fox,  the  fox !" — till  they  compelled  him  to  abandon 
the  customary  legatine  privilege  of  being  preceded 
by  an  apparitor  bearing  a  crucifix.  Even  in  higher 
places  also,  he  had  little  cause  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  reception.  The  Chancellor  de  L'H6pital  refused 
to  affix  the  seals  to  his  faculty  as  legate,  notwith- 
standing a  promise  that  the  instrument  should  never 
be  employed.  When,  after  long  denial,  at  the 
express  command  of  the  king,  he  didsedl  that  paper, 
it  was  endorsed  with  a  special  protest  under  his 
own  hand,  "me  non  consentiente ;''"'  and,  after  all, 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  parliament,  that  body 
replied  that  they  neither  could  nor  would  admit  its 
registry.  But  "  the  fox,"  says  Beza,  in  despite  of 
these  provocations,  never  showed  any  symptoms  of 
anger,  and  by  preserving  unruffled  calmness  he  ulti- 
mately triumphed.  When  the  conference  was  re- 
opened, on  the  24th  of  September,  neither  the  king 
nor  his  brother  was  present.  The  happy  children 
were  released  from  their  former  painful  task  of 
moderating  in  polemical  divinity,  not  from  any 
commiseration  for  their  tender  years,  as  unfitted 
for  that  grave  purpose,  but  in  order  to  deprive  the 

*  The  Princess  Renee  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL  was  con- 
Sort  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  brother  to  the  cardinal.  A  daughter, 
the  issue  of  that  marriage,  and  therefore  niece  to  the  cardinal,  was 
Duchess  of  Guise. 
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disputation  of  much  of  the  publicity  which  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  The  queen  mother,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  cardinals, 
and  a  scanty  committee  of  ecclesiastics,  were  now 
the  only  persons  confronted  with  the  Reformed 
ministers ;  and  the  place  of  assembly  was  transferred 
from  the  spacious  refectory  to  the  smaller  chamber 
of  the  prior.  Books  there  were  in  plenty,  with  a 
show  of  fulfilling  a  promise  made  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  that  he  would  confirm  his  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament  by  appeal  to  every  father  of  the  church 
who  had  written  in  the  first  five  centuries ;  but, 
numerous  as  were  the  volumes  produced,  not  one 
page  of  them  was  e\'^r  opened.* 

Beza  recommenced  by  arguing  at  great  length  in 
favour  of  the  validity  of  the  Calvinistic  Church.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  his  weakest  point;  and  he  re- 
sorted, perhaps,  to  over-subtle  distinctions  when  he 
maintained — first,  that  the  succession  from  the 
apostles,  which  he  called  doctrinal,  was  a  surer 
mark  of  the  true  church  than  personal  succession ; 
and,  secondly,  that  besides  ordinary  vocation  to  the 
ministry,  another  ought  also  to  be  admitted,  which 
is  extraordinary.  Upon  the  purity  of  doctrinal  suc- 
cession, it  is  quite  manifest  that  every  sect  will 
pronounce  a  verdict  favourable  to  itself;  and  no  en- 
thusiast, however  boldly  he  has  leaped  into  the  fold, 
has  ever  been  backward  in  asserting  his  especial 
call  to  God's  service.  On  the  fallibility  of  particular 
churches  and  of  councils,  he  was  far  more  success- 
ful ;  and  the  paramount  authority  of  Scripture  over 
the  traditions  and  the  canons  of  the  church,  was 
pointedly  stated  and  proved.  "  To  ask  whether  of 
the  two  is  superior.  Scripture  or  the  church,  ap- 
pears to  be  not  less  impertinent,  than  to  ask  if  the 
child  be  above  the  parent,  the  wife  above  the  hus- 
band, and  man  above  his  God.  Grant  that  the 
church  in  one  sense  existed  before  the  Scripture ; 

*  lJir:1.  de^.  F.^l   Rrf.  i    5r>6 
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yet,  nevertheless,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the 
Scripture,  in  truth,  is  the  most  ancient,  for  by  it  the 
church  itself  was  engendered,  conceived,  and  bom." 
Having  apologized  for  the  great  extent  at  which  he 
had  treated  matters  relative  to  church  discipline, 
(his  speech  had  already  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
halO*  he  offered  to  continue,  if  the  queen  so  pleased, 
on  the  remaining  head,  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the  most 
learned  Romanist  doctors,  Claude  Despence,  who 
began  a  reply.f 

Despence  readily  admitted  the  paramount  author- 
ity of  Scripture  over  the  church ;  but  he  strongly 
objected  to  the  legality  of  the  ministry  of  Beza  and 
his  companions,  owing  to  the  want  of  imposition  of 
hands ;  and  he  farther  argued  that  even  those  who 
might  have  been  previously  ordained  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  had  forfeited  their  privilege  by  apostacy. 
Then,  proceeding  to  the  authority  of  traditions,  he 
affirmed  that  certain  doctrines  had  no  other  founda- 
tion ;  as  that  of  the  co-essentiality  of  the  Son,  and, 
so  far  as  its  name  was  concerned,  the  trinity  itself. 
In  regard  to  councils,  he  taxed  Beza  with  an  incor- 
rect application  of  a  passage  in  Tertullian,  and  of 
having  advanced  an  historial  fact  on  the  authority 
of  a  writer  so  justly  suspected  as  Socrates.  Before 
Beza  could  explain,  "  a  httle  white  friar,"!  named 
De  Xaintes,  uprose,  and  with  great  vehemence  of 
speech,  drew  a  parallel  between  Beza  and  the  Ana- 
baptists ;  expressed  astonishment  at  his  having  ven- 
tured to  cite  Chrysostom,  a  writer  who  he  said  had 
stated  the  existence  of  Scripture  to  be  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  God ;  recommended  him  before  he 

*  Disservd  ad  sesquihoram,  Letter  to  Calvin,  ut  sup. 

t  Beza  names  him  to  Calvin  not  very  respectfully,  with  an  allusion 
which  w^e  are  unable  to  explain.  Orationem  me.am  excepit  conductitius 
iUe  Balaam  qui  tibi  aliquando  ducatum  ohtulit  ut  chartam  et  pennas  tibi 
eoniparares.     Ut  sup. 

i  Un  petit  Moine  blanc,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Hist,  des  Egh  Ref.  or, 
more  opprobriously  m  the  letter  to  Calvin,  infacetissimus  cuculUo. 
F 
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again  quoted  the  lathers  to  read  them  tlirce  or  four 
times  over  ;  and  added  to  the  doctrines  which  rested 
solely  on  tradition,  infant  baptism,  and  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.  When  he  had  ceased,  Beza,  first 
cahnly  remonstrating  on  the  irreguUirity  of  this 
interruption,  and  the  confusion  which  it  was  hkely 
to  produce,  addressed  himself  to  the  objection  of 
Despence  concerning  the  imposition  of  hands,  main- 
taining that  such  a  form  was  by  no  moans  essential : 
"  For  our  part,"  he  said,  "  we  feel  no  interest  in 
the  matter.  We  have  good  testimony  of  our  call  in 
our  examination  and  election  by  an  elder,  in  the 
approval  of  our  magistrates  and  people,  and  in 
reception  into  the  ministry  by  solenm  prayers 
and  tlianksgiving.  And  if  you  assert  that  the  first 
builders  of  our  church  edified  it  witliout  authority, 
as  not  being  included  in  the  apostolical  succession, 
I  reply  that  many  of  them  might  have  claimed  that 
succession  if  theV  had  so  chosen ;  but  in  truth  they 
preferred  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  that  mark  of 
the  Romish  Church ;  not  thereby  despising  eccle- 
siastical order  and  discipline,  but  because  in  your 
church,  a  prey  to  confusion  and  distraction,  neither 
order  nor  discipline  was  to  be  found.  Briefly,  in- 
stead of  amusing  ourselves  by  a  reference  to  this 
ceremony  in  support  of  our  claims  to  true  pastor- 
ship, let  us  come  at  once  to  substantial  matters,  and 
inquire  concerning  doctrine.  Is  tliat  which  we 
preach  pure  ]  Are  our  differences  from  your  church 
just?  If  these  things  be  so,  then  are  we  true  minis- 
ters, despite  the  want  of  imposition  of  Irands ;  a 
want  not  arising  from  our  fault,  but  from  those  who 
have  overthrown  that  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
we  are  striving  to  restore."  All  this  argument  we 
need  not  observe  is  founded  on  a  pc/itio  pr'nicipii. 

He  then  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity, 
of  the  co-essentiality  of  the  Son,  and  of  infant  bap- 
tism, rested  on  tradition  only.  Each  was  fairly  de- 
ducible  from  Scripture;  and  as  for  the  assertion  of 
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IMary's  perpetual  virginity,  it  was  not  an  article  of 
faith.  Next  adverting-  to  the  admonition  of  De 
Xaintes  that  he  should  read  the  fathers  three  or 
four  times  over  hefore  he  quoted  them,  he  assured 
him  in  return  that  he  had  read  his  citation  frdm 
Chrysostom  more  than  twenty  times  ;  and  moreover 
that  he  would  pledge  himself  that  neither  De 
Xaintes  nor  any  one  else  had  ever  read  in  that 
father  the  blasphemous  sentiment  which  his  oppo- 
nent had  incorrectly  attributed  to  him.  To  the 
charges  of  a  mistaken  application  of  Tertullian  and 
of  reliance  upon  the  authority  of  Socrates,  he 
answered  not  a  word  at  the  moment ;  and  he  after- 
ward justified  his  silence,  when  his  companions 
inquired  privately  concerning  it,  by  stating  that  his 
reply  was  directed  to  principal  matters,  and  not  to 
accessories ;  an  excuse  by  no  means  likely  to  dis- 
arm his  opponents,  even  if  it  satisfied  his  friends.* 
Some  warm  skirmishing  ensued  with  De  Xaintes, 
who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant,  presumptuous, 
hot-headed,  and  obstinate.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
perceived  the  danger  arising  from  his  incompetence, 
and  interrupted  a  merciless  display  which  Beza  was 
exhibiting  of  the  monk's  ignorance  and  impudence, 
by  an  abrupt  proposition  upon  which  he  relied  for 
certain  victory.  In  his  hope  of  producing  embar- 
rassment by  means  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  he  had 
altogether  failed.  One  of  them  died  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  and  his  four  brethren 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  proved  intractable, 
and  returned  to  Germany  without  visiting  Poissy.f 

*  From  a  passage  in  Tertullian,  Dc  Prascriptionibus  adversus  Hare- 
ticos,  (probably  that  in  rap.  xxv.  beginning,  Seri,  ut  d-iximus,  eadem  de- 
mentia est)  Beza  proved  that  father  to  believe  that  the  apostles  had 
not  omitted  to  write  any  thing  necessary  for  salvation.  The  fact  for 
which  he  cited  Socrates,  wa.s  the  opposition  of  Paphnutius,  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  to  the  proposed  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He  main- 
tained afterward  to  his  friends  that  Socrates  deserved  a  better 
cliaracter  than  was  usually  attributed  to  him  ;  and  also  that  the 
account  of  Paphnutius  rested  on  farther  evidence,  namely,  a  Greek 
MS,  report  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

t  lU.t.  dfx  Ki.'i.  Rff.  i.  01,5.     Gamier,  xv.  190. 
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Accident,  however,  had  thrown  in  the  cardinal's  way- 
two  productions  of  the  Reformers,  from  parts  of 
wliich  he  hoped  to  derive  great  advantage ;  and  he 
accordingly  made  another  sign  to  Despence,  who 
recalled  Beza's  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  then  expressed  his  conviction  that  he 
would  not  refuse  assent  to  a  declaration  concerning 
it,  made  by  one  of  his  most  eminent  brethren.  At 
the  same  time  he  read  two  passages  from  a  volume 
which  he  produced,  without  avowing  the  name  of 
their  author.  In  one  of  them  occurred  the  word 
substantialiter,  in  the  other  a  statement  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord's  body  was  not  to  be  denied, 
provided  we  abstracted  all  consideration  of  a  local 
presence.  Mutilated  as  were  these  sentences,  Beza 
at  once  recognised  them  as  the  production  of  Calvin,* 
and  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in  them  when 
joined  to  their  context.  The  cardinal  himself  then 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  second  document,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  a  confession  of  faith,  signed  by  thirty 
or  forty  German  ministers,  all  of  them,  as  he  be- 
lieved, acquaintances  of  Calvin.  From  that  instru- 
ment he  said  he  would  extract  but  one  article  of 
three  or  four  lines  for  Beza's  signature,  which  by- 
God's  grace  he  trusted  would  be  a  sure  preliminary 
to  accommodation.! 

Beza  demanded  a  copy  of  the  proposed  test,  pro- 
mising his  answer  on  the  morrow.  When  it  was 
delivered  to  him  he  found  it  to  be  part  of  a  confes- 

*  In  a  tract  which  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  foul-mouthed 
Latin.  Dilucida  explicatio  sanm  Doctrince  de  vera  participatione  Camis 
et  Sanguinis  Christi  in  Sacra  Cand.  Ad  discuticndas  Ileshusii  nebulas. — 
Opera,  ix.  723. 

+  Anquetil,  who,  however  little  lie  regards  the  letter,  usually 
catches  the  spirit  of  history,  has  clearly  explained  the  cardinal's 
intention  in  this  manceuvre,  by  an  imaginary  question  and  reply. 
C  est  cette  declaration  que  le  Cardinal  dr  Lorraine  vouloit  arracher  a  Beza, 
pour  oter  a  son  parti  la  ressource  drs  Lutheriens.  Un  jour  apres  avoir  bien 
dispute,  le  Cardinal  Jinit  par  cede  question.  "  Comme  les  Lutheriens 
d'  Allemagne,  admettez-vous  la  Consubstantiation  ?"  "  Et  vous,"  repliqua 
Beza,  "  comme  eux  rejrtez-vons  la  Transnbstantiation  7" — U  Esprit  de  la 
Li^e,  torn,  u  liv.  i.  p.  120. 
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sion  of  certain  ministers  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
burg-,  drawn  up  two  years  before  ;  in  which,  altliough 
this  single  passage  might  appear  to  support  the 
Romish  doctrines,  there  were  other  articles  expressly 
condemning  transubstantiation,  the  adoration  of  the 
host,  and  all  similar  belief  and  practice.  It  was  on 
tliat  account  that  the  cardinal  rested  content  with 
one  short  and  garbled  extract ;  and  in  so  doing  his 
design  was  plain.  If  the  ministers  delayed  their 
signature,  he  would  make  their  reluctance  a  plea 
for  breaking  up  the  conference,  and  for  throwing 
the  blame  of  the  rupture  upon  their  tardiness ;  if 
they  refused  signature  altogether,  he  hoped  to  em- 
broil them  with  the  Lutherans  ;  or  finally,  if  they 
did  sign,  it  would  be  easy  to  claim  a  triumph,  to 
represent  them  to  their  own  congregations  as  trai- 
tors and  renegades,  and  to  create  a  schism  among 
the  Reformed. 

AYith  whatever  secrecy  the  cardinal's  projects  were 
conceived,  Beza  appears  to  have  been  well-informed 
of  their  tendency.  When  the  conference  reassembled 
on  the  next  day  but  one  after  its  last  meeting,  he 
placed  in  the  queen's  hands  a  memorial  signed  by 
all  tlie  ministers.  It  protested  against  the  inquiry 
which  had  been  made  into  the  legality  of  their  ordi- 
nation, and  the  attempt  upon  that  account  to  cast 
odium  upon  their  church.  It  then  pointed  out 
numerous  deviations  from  the  original  apostolic 
constitution  in  the  present  mode  of  Episcopal  conse- 
cration in  the  Romish  Church,  adding  boldly,  "  if  we 
are  not  ministers  because  we  have  not  received 
imposition  of  hands,  yoz^  are  not  bishops  because  you 
have  omitted  numerous  formalities  required  by  the 
divine  law.'^  Then  passing  on  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine's  demand  of  their  signature  to  an  isolated 
article  of  faith,  shorn  of  many  principal  and  essen- 
tial accompaniments,  it  complained  of  the  proposal, 
"  sign  that,  or  we  terminate  the  conference,"  as  a 
menace  which  would  not  have  been  offered  e^'en  to 
p  2 
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prisoners  upon  their  trial.  Still  Beza  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  his  approbation  of  the  passage  which 
had  been  read  to  him  from  the  tract  by  Calvin.  For 
the  article  selected  from  the  confession,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  presented  in  the  single  name 
of  the  cardinal,  or  in  that  of  all  the  prelates  also  1 
Whether  if  the  Reformed  ministers  consented  to  sign 
it,  the  cardinal  would  sign  it  jointly  with  them  ]  and 
also,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  redeem  his  promise 
of  supporting  his  assertions  concerning  the  eucha- 
rist,  by  authorities  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers  I 

The  cardinal  at  first  showed  symptoms  of  surprise 
and  annoyance  at  these  unexpected  interrogatories; 
but  quickly  recovering  himself,  and  having  apologized 
for  undertaking  to  reply  at  the  moment  to  a  preme- 
ditated and  written  remonstrance,  he  taxed  Beza 
with  an  intention  to  degrade  both  royal  and  sacer- 
dotal authority,  by  denying  the  validity  of  Romish 
ordination  ;  and  with  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  Episcopal  consecration,  proved  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  described  it.  In  return,  Beza  stigmatized 
the  form  of  consecration  as  a  farce ;  and  the  cardinal, 
passing  over  that  strong  expression,  reverted  to  the 
proposed  signature.  He  was  asked  again  whether  it 
was  his  own  individual  proposition,  or  arising  gene- 
rally from  the  clergy  1  and  whether  he  and  they 
would  sign  the  confession  1  "  For  myself,"  answered 
the  cardinal,  "  I  am  Nullins  addictus  jurare  in  verba 
7nagis(ri,  I  have  therefore  neither  subscribed  to  that 
confession  nor  to  yours  ;  ready  as  I  am  to  subscribe 
to  both,  provided  they  contain  truth.  On  the  other 
point,  my  brethren  here  present  can  testify  that  I 
have  neither  spoken  nor  offered  any  thing  to  you 
without  their  general  concurrence."  At  that  word 
he  cast  his  eyes  from  side  to  side,  but  received  no 
sign  either  of  assent  or  dissent.*  "  Since  then,"  was 

*  HistilrsEpl  Rf/.  i.  .188. 
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Beza's  answer,  "  you  yourself  will  not  subscribe,  it 
IS  unreasonable  to  ask  our  subscription." 

The  debate   on  the  eucharist   was  immediately 
renewed,  and  Peter  Martyr,  who  then  appeared  for 
the  first  tmie,  entered  the  lists  with  Despence      As 
a  compliment  to  the  queen  he  delivered  himself  in 
Italian,  and  handled  his  argument  so  learnedly  and 
so  eloquently  as  to  extort  praise  even  from  his  anta- 
gonist.* A  violent  declamation  was  then  pronounced 
by  Jaques  Lainez,  the  Spanish  general  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  suite  of  the  legate,  who  attacked  the  Reformed 
m  intemperate  and  unmeasured  terms ;  and  in  his 
conclusion,  urged  the  queen  to  the  suppression  of 
heresy  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  which  excited 
undisguised  laugliter.f    To  his  abuse,  B^za  replied 
that  he  would  assent  to  every  thing  of  which  fair 
proof  was  laid  before  him ;  but  that  until  then  he 
would  no  more  believe  that  his  brethren  and  himself 
were  monkeys,  vipers,  and  foxes,  as  his  opponent 
had  called  them,  than  he  would  believe  in  transub- 
stantiation.l    Little  novelty  arose  in  the  subsequent 
discussion.     "  What  is  it  you  understand  by  Hoc  in 
tlie  words  Hoc  est  corpus  meum .?"  inquired  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne.<^     "  The  bread,"  rephed  the  minis- 

*  At^  noster  Martyr  turn  primum  loqui  er.orsvn  Italico  sr.rmone  ut  a 
Krgma  mtelhgi  posset,  rem  totam  ah  ovo  usqur.  explicavit  et  vel  invitos  ad 

T^lZ'""!^  f"^Qa''V^'-^''-rk''^^V:  ^'^  '^'''''"^"'  ^^^-  ^"  the  Hist,  des 
Eghses  Ref.  i.  599,  it  is  said  that  Martyr  delivered  himself  in  Italian 
because  he  could  not  speak  French  ;  and  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
interruptea  him  after  awhile,  sa>-inerthat  he  would  have  nothin?  to 
do  with  any  body  who  did  not  spcnk  his  own  lan-ua^e.  It  is  plain, 
from  these  contradictions,  that  at  least  the  account  'o{  the  nolloquv 
at  Poissy  in  that  histon' was  not  written  hy  Beza.  According  to 
lirantome,  Peter  Martj-r  s  compliment  to  Catherine  was  altogether 
unnecessaiy,  eUe  disoit  et  parloit  fort  ban  Francois  encore  nu'elle  fust 
Jtanenne. — Discours,  ii.  torn.  ii.  p.  294. 

t  Jesuita  aJlocv.tiis  est  Rcgincm,  hord  ferme  intrgrd,  sed  ita  inepte  ita 
stulte  utnemo  posset  risum  confinere,  quum  ille  "Ustrio  inter  ccetera  in 
extremo  Fahula  actu  lacrymaretur. — Letter  to  Calvin. 

X  Letter  to  Calvin. 

*  ^'i.V^'^^o  loco  me  docuif  quid  essct  provomcn,  aum  provositio  idm- 

SptT.il  t  ^'^K-  P/:  °"  ^-^-  ^'f-  '^'^P^^ts  3^  untrlnslateiible 
pleasantry  to  which  this  part  of  the  dispute  gave  birth.  Wl.pn  the 
niuijsters  came  out  of  the  convent,  they  v.-ere  ea-crlv  z^Ved.  how 
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ters,  "which  Christ  then  held  in  His  hands,  and 
which  He  called  His  body,  because  it  was  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sig-n  or  sacrament  of  His  body." 
"  The  very  body  itself,"  exclaimed  the  doctor;  "ifoc, 
by  grammatical  construction,  cannot  have  any  other 
signification;"  and  when  Beza  resisted  that  meaning, 
one  of  his  adversaries,  lifting  up  his  finger,  shook  it 
in  a  threatening  manner,  and  called  out,  "Ah!  if  we 
could  but  once  get  you  into  our  school  !"* 

The  asperity  of  tone  which  marked  this  third 
conference  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  mutual 
accommodation  from  another  similar  assembly,  and 
Catherine  proposed  that  five  deputies  selected  from 
each  party  should  meet  at  a  private  house  at  St. 
Germain;  not  any  longer  to  dispute,  but  to  endea- 
vour to  arrange  a  declaration  concerning  the  eucha- 
rist  v/hich  both  sides  might  accept.  On  the  part  of 
the  Romanists  were  chosen  for  this  service  Montluc, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  Duval,  Bishop  of  Sees,  Despence, 
Salignac,  and  Bouthi'Jlier ;  on  that  of  the  Reformed, 
Beza,  Peter  Martyr,  Marlorat,  Des  Gallards,  and 
De  L'Espine.  The  Romanists  in  the  first  instance 
proposed  the  following  article:  "We  believe  that 
together  with  the  signs  or  appearances  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  really  and 
substantially  present,  exhibited  to,  and  received  by 
faithful  communicants."  This  form  was  afterward 
modified  into  the  words  below.  "  We  believe  that 
in  the  vsm^e  of  ike  Lord's  Supper  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  truli/  and  in  very  deed,  and  substan- 
tively, that  is  in  very  suhsiance,  exists  in  a  spiritual  and 
unspeakable  manner,  is  exhibited  to,  and  received  by 
faithful  conmnmi cants. "f  Ultimately,  it  assumed 
another  and  more  extended  shape.     "  We  confess 

matter?:  were  going  on  ;  and  one  of  them  answered,  "  que  la  Messe 
estoit  Men  malads,  et  quails  P  avoient  laissce  aux  hocquets  ;  (in  hickiips, 
in  extremities)  entrnJnns  par  ce  mot  de  hocquets  les  mots  de  hoc  est 
corpus  fnium,  d-c— i.  5S9. 

*  Hist.  df.s  Ecrl.  Kef.  i,  603, 

+  Id,  j.  (m.    ^ 
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that  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Holy  Supper,  truly  presents, 
gives,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  substance  of  His  body 
and  blood  by  the  operation  of  His  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
that  we  receive  and  eat  sacramentally,  spiritually, 
and  through  faith  that  veiy  body  which  died  for  us, 
that  we  may  be  bone  of  His  bone  and  flesh  of  His 
flesh,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  vivified  by  it,  and 
perceive  through  it  all  things  necessary  for  our  salva- 
tion. And  since  faith  established  on  the  word  of  God, 
renders  present  to  us  things  which  are  promised, 
and  since  through  that  faith  we  receive  truly  and 
indeed  the  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  that  manner 
we  confess  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  same  our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Supper."* 

The  news  of  the  acceptance  of  this  declaration  by 
the  joint  deputies  was  received  with  great  joy  by 
the  court.  The  queen  mother  sent  for  Beza  to  her 
apartment,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Valence,  she  testified  unbounded  satisfaction ;  and 
when  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  read  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  he  affirmed  that  it  contained  what  had  always 
been  his  belief,  and  that  he  trusted  it  would  content 
the  divines  at  Poissy.  "  That  he  uttered  these  words," 
says  the  historian  emphatically,  "  is  quite  certain ; 
perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  he  thought  that  he  spoke  truth, 
for  such  kind  of  people  never  have  leisure  to  think 
whether  they  believe  or  not,  nor  indeed  to  think  at 
all  on  that  which  they  think  they  believe."!  But  the 
happy  event  which  the  cardinal  had  anticipated  was 
very  far  from  occurring.  The  faculty  of  divines, 
after  close  examination,  pronounced  the  ^^^  ^ 
declaration  not  only  insufficient,  but  also 
captious,  heretical,  and  containing  many  errors 
against  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Despence  was  struck 
mute  at  this  decision ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
felt  obliged  to  admit  that  the  doctors  were  more 

*  Id.  i.  608.  t  Id.  ibid. 
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clear-siglitc( 
Iheirjudg-me 
disputation. 


clear-siglitcd  than  himself,  and  that  he  yielded  to 
Iheirjudg-ment.*     So  terminated  this  unsatisfactory 
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The  Reformed  ministers  perceived  that  their  occu- 
pation as  disputants  was  now  at  an  end,  and  they 
took  their  leave  and  retired.  When  Beza,  however, 
paid  his  respects  to  Catherine,  with  the  intention  of 
returnino:  to  Geneva,  she  claimed  him  as  a  French- 
man, and  entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  his 
native  country  while  the  slightest  opening-  seemed 
to  remain  even  for  a  mitigation  of  religious  hostility. 
His  consent  was  the  more  readily  obtained  by  the 
willingness  which  the  queen  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed, not  to  oppose  any  obstacle  against  the  per- 
formance of  the  Reformed  worship  in  Paris  ;  which 
was  celebrated  accordingly,  wholly  without  disguise, 
by  large  congregations.  On  the  morning  after  Christ- 
mas day,  Beza  himself,  escorted  publicly  by  D'Ande- 
lot  and  a  very  powerful  retinue,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  Catholics,  delivered  two  sermons.  On 
_  the  following  morning  he  preached  again, 

and  after  dinnerf  was  reluctantly  persuaded 

*  In  the  Hist,  des  Egh  Reformees,  i.  609,  &c,  are  printed  at  length 
the  Judgment  ia  which  tlie  theologians  pointed  out  three  heresies, 
one  fallacy,  and  one  insufliciencv  in  this  declaration  ;  a  confession  of 
tlie  Catholic  belief  in  thn  real  presence,  stated  in  the  broadest 
terms  of  transnbstantiation  ;  a  Rfformatinn  of  tlie  Calvinistic  con- 
fession ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  prelates  assembled  at  Poissy  on 
all  the  foregomg  documents. 

t  That  is^  on  Dec.  27,  the  feast  of  St.  .lohn  tjie  Evangelist.  Beza's 
words  are  distinct,     yafali  ipso  ouifvimus.     Postridie  copia  nobis  turn 
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to  attend  in  a  meeting-house  called  the  Patriarchate, 
in  the  Faiixbourg  St.  Marcel,  where  a  discourse  was 
to  be  given  by  ]\Ialot,  a  minister  of  some  distinction. 
Rumours  of  an  intended  disturbance,  it  seems,  had 
been  conveyed  to  Beza,  and  his  apprehensions  were 
unfortunately  verified.  More  than  twelve  hundred 
persons  were  assembled  ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
preacher  commenced,  v/hen  his  voice  was  drowned 
by  the  r-lang  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  Medard,  as  if  chiming  for  vespers ;  and  on  one  of 
the  Huguenot  congregation,  without  communicating 
his  intention  to  his  brethren,  going  out  and  request- 
ing the  priests  to  forbear  their  interruption,  high 
words  arose,  and  in  the  quarrel  which  ensued  he 
was  severely  beaten  and  at  length  killed.  As  the 
noise  still  continued,  others  proceeded  to  the  church, 
and  horror-struck  at  finding  the  dead  body  of  their 
comrade,  gave  an  alarm,  excited  by  which,  great 
part  of  the  congregation  rushed  tumultuously  to  the 

primum  facta  publici  diebus  festis  concionandi.  Altera  post  die,  a  pran- 
dio  itvm  est  ad  Marcelli  suhurbium.  Letter  to  Calvin.  Calvini  Opera, 
viii.  p.  164.  In  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  occurs  an  inaccuracy  respecting 
this  date,  funiishin?  strong  internal  evidence  against  the  authorship 
of  that  work  being  rightly  attributed  to  Beza.  The  tumult  at  St. 
Medard  is  said  to  have  happened  on  le  26  de  Decembre  ....  estant 
lors  le  jour  de  la  feste  de  Sainct  Estierme,  (i.  T6L)  26  might  easily  be 
an  error  cf  the  press  for  27  ;  but  in  th^t  case  the  feast  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, which  really  belongs  to  the  26th,  Avould  not  have  been  particu- 
larized. In  a  succeeding  paragraph,  the  author  of  the  history  sets 
himself  right  at  tlie  expense  of  an  inconsistency;  Ic  lendemain  qui 
fut  un  Dimanche  vingthuitiesvie  du  ait  moijs  de  Decembre  (672.)  From  a 
narrative  given  in  tiie  Memoires  de  Conde,  (i.  864.)  we  learn  that  the 
27th  was  a  Saturday.  Histnire  veritable  de  la  mutinerie.  tumultcet  sedi- 
tion faite  par  les  Prebstres  de  Sainct  Medard  centre  les  Fideles,  le  Sam- 
edy,  xxvii.  jour  de  Decembre  MDLXI.  This  last-cited  tract  must  be 
received  with  caution,  since  it  is  manifestly  a  party  statement. 
Another  paper  in  the  same  volume  (p.  878,)  although  plainly  written 
by  a  Huguenot,  bears  about  it  greater  marks  of  trutli.  Reponsc  aux 
Remonstrances  faites  contre.  les  Placards  attachez  le  dixhmtiesme  de  ce 
mois  d'Avril,  1502,  en  ce  qu'elles  touchent  le  faict  et  sedition  de  Sainct 
Medard.  Nicolas  des  Gallards,  a  Genevese  minister,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  disputants  al  tlie  conference  of  Poissy,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  real  author  of  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.,  and  to  have  been  very 
largely  assisted  by  Heza.  See  Ancillon,  Melanges  de  Critique  et  de 
Literature,  Art.  28.  Some  inaccuracies  in  which  account  a^e  cor- 
rected by  Le  Long   TsihUotheque  de  la  France,  i.  381. 
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spot.  They  were  headed  by  one  Gabaston,*  the 
captain  of  a  body  of  sixty  archers  recently  instituted 
as  a  city  police,  some  of  whom  were  instructed  to 
be  always  present  as  a  safeguard  to  the  Huguenots 
din'ing  their  nssemblies.  The  priests,  alarmed  by  the 
furious  onset  of  this  crowd,  naturally  irritated  by 
the  murder  of  their  friend,  barred  the  church-gates, 
and  retreated  to  the  bell-tower,  whence  they  rained 
a  shower  of  mijsiles,  and  sounded  the  tocsin.  Mean- 
time, Beza  endeavoured  to  calm  the  terrors  of  that 
part  of  the  congregation,  chiefly  women  and  chil- 
dren, which  still  remained  in  the  meeting-house ; 
and  in  order  to  divert  their  attention,  Malot,  with 
great  self-possession,  gave  out  the  XYIth  Psalm, 
which  they  sang  lustily.  The  Huguenots  were 
armed,  and  being  joined,  it  is  said,  by  many  of  the 
licentious  rabble  ever  abounding  in  great  cities  and 
eager  to  foment  disturbance  in  the  hope  of  pillage,! 
they  beat  in  the  doors  of  the  church,  grievously 
wounded  many  of  tlic  Clathohcs,  and  committed 
numerous  indecent  outrages.  The  ornaments  of 
the  altar  were  destroyed  ;  reliques  and  consecrated 
wafers  were  strewed  on  the  pavement  and  trampled 
under  foot ;  and  many  images  were  torn  from  their 
shrines  and  shattered  in  pieces.  J  The  police  mean- 
time secured  the  most  violent  among  the  Catholics, 
whom  they  considered  to  be  the  aggressors ;  bound 
with  ropes  thirty-six  persons,  all  of  whom  were 
wounded,  and  at  least  ten  of  which  number  were 

*  De  Thou,  xxviii.  30,  states  this  somewhat  dirt'erently,  and  makes 
Gabaston,  afterward,  during  the  progress  of  tlie  affray,  ride  into  the 
church  on  horseback.  We  prefer  the  narrative  of  Beza,  who  was 
an  eye-witness. 

t  Inde,  rapid  occasionc,  prrdi/(f:  vita  homines  qui  in  populosd  urbc  nimis 
quam  multi  et  ex  gladintorid  feri:  vicentes,  Hcentio'  potius  quajn  pietatis 
causa  se  turbo:  imniiscuerant  ....  expugnandum  Temphnn  susreperunt. 
De  Thou,  iliid.    This  addition  (.f  the  rabble  is  not  mentioned  by  Beza. 

t  De  Tliou,  ibid,  says  \.\w.  iip.ai^es  were  tluown  down  by  the  priests 
themselves,  who,  being  unari-.ed,  employed  them  as  defensive 
weapons.  Dora,  however,  con'  .Mdicts  him  in  bolli  points.  Qui  hos- 
tibus  armatis  pcpfrcerant,  Idvfis  ct  panaceo  iUi  Deo  parcere  non  potuerunt, 
frwtra  reclamantibiu  quibus  ista  non  placebant. 
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priests ;  and  conveyed  them  to  prison  through  the 
streets  without  opposition.  Malot  continued  his 
sermon,  after  which  the  Huguenots  dispersed  qui- 
etly, but  on  the  following  evening  the  populace  fired 
and  destroyed  their  meeting-house.  A  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  this  tumult  proceeded 
throughout  with  marked  injustice  and  partiality; 
they  released  the  prisoners,  and  adjudged  to  capital 
punishment  Gabaston,  captain  of  the  watch,  and 
three  of  his  associates,  who  were  stated  to  have 
increased  rather  than  to  have  extinguished  the  riot 
by  assisting  the  Huguenots.  The  gibbet  on  which 
these  unhappy  men  were  condemned  to  suffer  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Medard  ;  but 
so  excited  was  the  fury  of  the  rabble  that  they  tore 
the  dying  victims  from  the  hands  of  the  execution- 
ers, dragged  them  with  savage  bowlings  and  great 
cruelty  through  the  streets,  and,  when  satiated  with 
their  blood,  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Seine.  The 
capital  echoed  night  and  day  with  songs  made  in 
commemoration  of  this  barbarous  triumph. 

In  the  hope  of  calming  the  excitement  resulting 
from  this  unfortunate  collision,  Catherine  assembled 
a  council  of  deputies  from  the  several  parliaments 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  with  their  consent  revoked  the 
Edict  of  July,  and  constructed  another  which,  named 
like  the  former  from  its  date,  is  known  as  1562. 
the  Edict  of  January.  Its  opening  provisions  Jan.  17. 
implied  a  great  increase  of  power  among  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  for  they  were  instructed  to  restore  to  the 
established  religion,  all  churches,  houses,  property, 
revenues,  reliquaries,  and  ornaments  of  which  they 
might  have  obtained  possession ;  not  to  trouble  the 
priests  in  their  collection  of  dismes  and  other  eccle- 
siastical dues ;  not  to  deface  nor  destroy  crosses  or 
images,  an  offence  which  was  declared  punishable 
by  death  without  hope  of  pardon  or  remission.  It 
then  enacted  that  other  churches  were  not  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Reformed  in  lieu  of  those  which 
o 
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they  surrendered ;  they  were  restrained  from  build- 
ing any  meeting-houses  either  within  or  without  the 
precincts  of  towns  ;  and,  within  such  precincts,  from 
holding  any  assemlDly  for  worship,  public  or  private, 
by  day  or  by  night.  Nevertheless,  provisionally, 
and  till  the  final  determination  of  a  general  council, 
all  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  Edict  of  July  were 
suspended,  in  so  far  as  regarded  religious  meetings 
of  unarmed  persons,  held  by  day,  and  withovt  the 
precincts  of  towns.  They  were,  however,  to  be 
under  the  inspection  of  proper  officers,  by  whose 
permission  synods  and  consistories  might  be  held 
in  like  manner.  The  collection  of  alms  was  per- 
mitted, but  all  levies  of  men  or  money  for  offensive 
or  defensive  purposes  were  rigidly  prohibited.  Con- 
formity with  the  church  was  required  in  desisting 
from  labour  on  holydays  and  festivals,  and  in  not 
marrying  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity. 
Ministers  were  to  present  themselves  before  the 
magistrates  within  a  given  time,  and  to  swear  that 
they  would  obey  this  ordinance ;  that  thej^  would 
not  preach  any  doctrine  opposed  to  the  Nicene  creed 
or  the  canonical  Scriptures  ;  that  they  would  abstain 
in  their  sermons  from  any  invectives  against  the 
mass,  or  other  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
that  they  would  not  wander  as  itinerant  preachers 
from  village  to  village,  against  the  consent  of  the 
respective  seigneurs,  landholders,  curates,  vicars, 
and  church  officers.  The  priests  were  in  like  man- 
ner enjoined  to  avoid  all  injuries  and  evil  speaking 
against  the  ministers  and  their  followers,  as  contrary 
to  true  devotion,  and  as  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
disorder  and  tumult.* 

From  the  reluctance  with  which  this  edict  was  at 
first  received  by  many  of  the  Huguenots,  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  already  forgotten  how  lately  they 
were  an  utterly  proscribed  and  abhorred  sect,  hunted 

*  The  edict,  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Mem.  de  Conde,  hi.  8,  and  in 
the  Hist.  d€s  Egl  Rff.  i.  674. 
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down,  and  delivered  to  the  flames  whenever  the  blood- 
hounds of  persecution  could  track  their  secret  haunts. 
They  now,  indeed,  were  said  to  count  no  less  than  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  congregations,  dis- 
persed through  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  so 
great  were  their  numbers  at  Paris,  that  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  persons  sometimes  assembled  on 
the  same  spot  for  service  ;*  which  was  generally  per- 
formed either  at  the  Patriarchate,  already  mentioned, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marcel,  or  at  the  Popincourt, 
without  the  gate  St.  Antoine.  INo  secrecy  was 
affected  in  the  celebration  of  their  rites ;  and  the 
marriage  of  two  favourites  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, the  young  Rohan  and  La  Brabancon,  a  niece 
of  Madame  d'Esiampes,  had  been  publicly  solem- 
nized at  Argenteuil,  close  to  St.  Germain,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  Beza,  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen  herself,  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  of 
the  admiral.f  But  although  the  spirit  of  the  new 
ordinance  was  comparatively  tolerant,  the  liberty 
which  the  Huguenots  had  enjoyed  for  the  last  few 
months,  and  the  manifest  indifference  of  Catherine 
in  her  profession  of  the  ancient  religion,  had  en- 
couraged among  them  hopes  of  positive  establish- 
ment, which  they  were  ill  prepared  to  surrender. 
The  leading  ministers,  however,  addressed  to  their 
congregations  a  pastoral  letter,  enjoining  the  scrip- 
tural duty  of  submission  to  authority ;  showing  the 
advantages  derived  from  this,  their  first  pubhc  recog- 
nition as  a  body  under  the  royal  protection;  and 
pointing  to  the  favourable  prospect  which  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  the  king  held  out  for  the  future,  notwith- 
standing certain  restrictions  which,  for  the  present, 
were  undoubtedly  grievous.  The  commentary  on 
the  several  articles  of  the  edict  which  followed  this 
epistle,  was  distinguished  by  gentleness,  good  sense, 
and  piety.     The  justice  of  some  of  the  demands  was 

♦  Pasquier,  lettrs^,  torn.  i.  liv.  iv.  p  196.        t  Id.  p.  200, 
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stated  to  be  so  apparent,  as  not  to  require  any  argu- 
ment in  its  support.  The  restoration,  for  instance, 
of  property  belonging  to  the  priests,  or  to  their 
churches,  was  an  obvious  duty,  and  he  who  disre- 
garded it  would  deserve  to  be  cut  off  from  religious 
communion.  To  deface  images  was  not  the  pro- 
vince of  ministers,  whose  exertions  ought  rather  to 
be  directed  against  the  idolatry  of  the  heart,  by 
preaching  the  pure  word  of  God.  Harsh  as  the 
denial  of  public  service  within  towns  might  appear, 
it  by  no  means  interfered  with  the  domestic  worship 
of  separate  families  ;  and  as  for  the  prohibition  from 
carrying  arms,  the  Christian  warfare  demanded  only 
spiritual  weapons,  namely,  prayer  and  patience, 
against  the  enemies  of  truth.* 

The  rigid  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  perceived 
in  the  immunities  granted  to  their  opponents,  no- 
thing short  of  the  destruction  of  their  own  ascen- 
dancy, and  the  probable  downfall  of  their  church ;  and 
it  was  not  until  they  were  terrified  by  the  presence 
of  an  armed  force,  and  even. by  military  execution, 
that  some  of  the  provincial  parliaments  consented 
to  register  an  edict  which  they  denounced  as  anti- 
christian.  The  parliament  of  Dijon,  backed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  Governor  of  Burgundy,  obsti- 
nately and  successfully  persisted  in  its  opposition  ; 
and  the  struggle  maintained  by  a  body  whom  it  was 
far  more  important  to  control,  the  parhament  of 
Paris,  appeared  to  threaten  a  perilous  breach  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  people.  "  M.  le  president," 
was  the  reply  which  the  young  king  had  been  in- 
structed to  deliver  to  Christopher  de  Thou,  when 
he  presented  a  remonstrance, — "  you  will  tell  my 
parliament,  that  I  have  ordered  the  remonstrance 
they  have  addressed  to  me  to  be  read  in  my  council, 
and  that  whenever  they  send  me  remonstrances  on 
matters   appertaining  to  the  good  of  my  service, 

*  Hist,  des  Egl  Rfif.  i.  683 
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they  shall  be  graciously  received.  But  you  will  not 
forget  to  tell  them  at  the  same  time,  that  my  will 
and  pleasure  is,  that  my  edict  shall  be  promulgated 
on  Monday  next,  without  further  delay ;  and  that  I 
forbid  them  any  further  hesitation,  since  I  choose  to 
be  obeyed  as  completely  as  any  of  my  predecessors. 
I  intend  also  that  they  shall"  obey  the  queen,  my 
mother,  even  as  myself ;  I  shall  make  as  much  ac- 
count of  obedience  to  her  as  if  it  were  offered  to  my 
own  person ;  I  shall  in  like  manner  regard  disobe- 
dience to  her  as  disobedience  to  myself;  and  I  shall 
bear  it  in  constant  mind  when  I  attain  my  majority."* 
Notwithstanding  this  spirited  reply,  the  parliament 
on  receiving  it  agreed  to  pass  a  vote  that  they  nei- 
ther could  nor  ought  in  conscience  to  proceed  in 
the  registration  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Catherine  had 
worked  upon  their  fears  by  declaring  that  numerous 
bodies  of  armed  men,  levied  and  commanded  by  she 
knew  not  whom,  were  on  their  route  to  Paris,  that 
she  appeared  to  shake  their  resolution.  Following 
up  this  stratagem,  she  contrived  that  during  one  of 
their  sittings,  some  of  the  king's  gentlemen  should 
interrupt  the  debate,  by  announcing  that  four  or  five 
hundred  persons,  armed  at  all  points,  thronged  the 
palace  courts,  and  threatened  to  tear  the  president 
and  his  counsellors  in  pieces,  unless  they  registered 
the  edict.  A  stormy  discussion  succeeded  this  pre- 
concerted scene  ;  and  the  president  at  length  de- 
cided that,  "  in  consequence  of  urgent  necessity,  and 
by  the  express  command  of  the  king,"  the  edict 
should  be  registered  and  published,  protesting  at 
the  same  time,  against  any  supposed  approbation  of 
the  new  religion,  and  declaring  the  step  which  they 
had  taken  to  be  altogether  provisional.! 

*  Gamier,  xv.  242. 

t  Id.  ibid.  249.  Pasquier  again  exhibits  his  sagacity  when  speaking 
of  the  promulgation  of  this  edict ;  vray  quHl  n'apas  este  si  tost  publie 
que  des  sa  naissance  il  est  mort ;  estant,  si  ainsi  voulez  ;  je  le  die,  un  vray 
avorton  de  la  France,  mais  qui  par  sa  mort  produira  plusieurs  tranchees 
dans  les  entrailles  de  celle  qui  Va  produit.—Lettres,  torn.  i.  liv.  iv.  p.  220 
Q  2 
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The  intrigue  by  which  this  opposition  had  been 
generated  and  maintained  was  not  long  without  de- 
velopment. Since  his  arrival  in  France,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Ferrara  had  so  far  temporized  as  to  excite 
suspicion  in  the  Vatican  that  he  was  not  fulfilling 
his  legatine  duties  with  sincerity ;  but  as  his  pro- 
jects were  deeply  laid,  so  were  they  slow  in  advance 
to  maturity ;  and  it  was  only  from  a  long  course  of 
dissimulation  that  he  could  hope  for  ultimate  success. 
In  examining  the  state  of  parties  in  France,  his 
sagacity  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Catholics 
were  still  undoubtedly  the  strongest ;  and  he  doubted 
not  that  if  the  weight  in  their  scale  could  be  sen- 
sibly augmented,  Catherine  would  be  forced  either 
to  withdraw  the  opposition  which  she  had  lately 
maintained,  or,  as  was  more  probable,  to  unite  her- 
self with  the  manifestly  preponderating  faction.  It 
was  to  be  considered,  therefore,  through  which  of 
their  leaders  the  Huguenots  were  most  vulnerable. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Chatillons  were  too 
firm  and  too  upright  to  permit  a  hope  of  seducing 
them  from  the  religion  which  they  had  adopted  on 
conviction ;  but  the  King  of  Navarre,  weak,  un- 
stable, and  voluptuous,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
embraced  the  cause  of  a  sect  whose  habits  were 
directly  opposite  to  his  own,  chiefly  with  a  hope  of 
personal  aggrandizement;  and  of  so  far  alarming 
Spain  by  the  establishment  of  great  influence  in 
France,  as  to  compel  her  to  the  restitution  of  his 
kingdom.  Every  art,  therefore,  which  could  occur 
to  the  fertile  and  politic  invention  of  a  practised 
Italian  diplomatist,  was  employed  in  order  to  wean 
that  prince  from  his  patronage  of  the  Reformed. 
Two  of  the  most  confidential  ofl^cers  of  his  house- 
hold, Descars,  his  chamberlain,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  chief  of  his  council,  were  readily  per- 
suaded to  lend  their  assistance  in  reconciling  him  to 
their  own  church;  and  they  were  instructed  to 
whisper  suspicions  and  to  excite  jealousy  of  the 
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Colignys,  respect  for  whom  was  believed  to  be  one 
of  his  strongest  ties  to  the  Reformed.  Having  thus 
weakened  the  outworks  by  his  agents,  the  cardinal 
himself  directed  the  mam  attack ;  and  began  by- 
hinting  that  the  Pope's  consent  might  be  obtained  to 
the  repudiation  of  his  heretic  consort  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret :  and  to  his  union  with  the  widowed  queen  of 
Scotland,  whose  hand  would  confer  not  only  the 
sceptre  of  that  kingdom,  but  most  probably  that  of 
England  also.*  Antony,  although  not  less  unfaith- 
ful to  the  marriage  bed  than  our  own  Charles  II., 
like  him  also  had  sufficient  sense  of  shame  to  reject 
the  atrocious  proposition  of  wronging  an  exemplary 
consort.  The  cardinal,  however,  was  by  no  means 
disconcerted ;  he  next  pointed  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Pius  IV.  was  held  by  the  court  of  Spain ; 
and  to  the  facility  with  which  his  good  offices  might 
be  procured  in  order  to  obtain  either  the  restoration 
of  Navarre  itself,  or,  if  that  were  not  feasible,  an 
equivalent  indemnity.  The  fickle  and  too  credulous 
prince  listened  with  open  ears  to  the  wily  proposal, 
and  negotiations  were  accordingly  soon  in  progress. 
The  Pope  despatched  a  Nuncio  to  Madrid ;  the  King 
of  Spain  consented  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
review,  but  at  the  same  time,  notified  to  the  Duke  of 
Vendome,  the  only  title  under  which  he  recognized 
the  pretender  to  Navarre,  that,  as  a  preliminary,  he 
must  feel  assured  that  he  was  not  treating  with  a 
heretic  ;  and  that  no  testimony  of  attachment  could 
be  so  grateful  as  the  dismissal  of  the  Reformed 
preachers. 

While  this  secret  negociation  was  pending,  the 
dispute  occurred  concerning  the  registry  of  the 
Edict  of  January :  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  although 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  entire  revelation  of  his 
future  intentions,  secretly  prompted  the  opposition 
and  contributed  greatly  to  its  prolonged  mainte- 
nance.    Beza  was  probably  one  of  the  first  persons 

*  Mezeray,  v.  50 
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who  detected  symptoms  of  his  apostacy  ;*  and  he 
wrote  cautiously,  although  strongly,  to  Calvin,  ex- 
pressing his  indignation.  After  speaking  of  some 
ludicrous  occurrences  during  a  conference  which 
we  shall  presently  mention,  he  adds  that,  besides 
that  comedy,  a  tragedy  also  was  being  enacted ;  in 
which  the  principal  character  was  maintained  by 
one,  who  least  of  any  ought  to  have  assumed  it; 
and  whom,  he  should  hereafter  always  call  Juhan. 
"As  for  him,"  he  continues,  "there "is  great  need 
of  the  display  of  God's  just  judgments;  and  never 
has  there  been  witnessed  a  similar  instance  of  va- 
cillation, treachery,  and  wickedness.  In  an  audience 
which  he  gave  me  in  his  bed-chamber,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  treat  me  as  if  I  had  been  ignorant  of 
matters  with  which  every  child  is  acquainted  ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  dis- 
semble his  enmity  against  me;  but  has  openly  shown 
it,  and  exhibited  himself  as  a  madman  under  the 
manifest  influence  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  But  God  in 
His  mercy  has  so  deprived  him  of  all  sense  that 
even  in  his  madness  he  is  little  to  be  feared."! 

The  dispute  in  which  Beza  was  now  engaged  con- 
cerned images;  a  point  suggested  by  Catherine, 
either  with  a  hope  of  contributing  to  union,  or  in 
order  to  amuse  and  deceive  the  Reformed  ministers. 
The  council  chamber  at  St.  Germain  was  selected 
as  the  arena  on  which  a  deputation  of  theologians 

*  He  seems  to  have  entertained  doubts  of  tlie  King  of  Navarre's 
sincerity  on  their  first  meeting  at  St.  Germain  before  the  opening  of 
the  Colloquy  at  Poissy.  Quod  ad  Navarrum,  summa  orationis  viece  ad 
ilium  fuit  '■'■vereri  me  ut  advcntus  iste  mens  illi  tarn  gratus  brevi  futurus 
sit."  Quod  ubi  ilium  subridentcm  animadverti,  '■'■  Atqui,''^  inquam,  '■^  quod 
perjocum  ita  accipis  said  tibi  a  me  dictum  puta."  Letter  to  Calvin. 
Calvini  Opera,  viii.  154.  His  fears  were  completely  confirmed  when 
he  wrote  again  on  the  1st  of  February,  Miser  illc  jam  prorsvs  est 
perditus,  et  omnia  ser.um  pcrderc  constituit.  Uxorem  amandat.  Possido- 
nium  (the  Admiral  Coligny)  cui  omnia  debet  vijc  sustinet  intueri.  165. 
A  letter  from  Beza  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  on  the  apostacy  of  her 
husband,  dated  May  13,  1561,  is  printed  in  the  Mem.  de  Condi,  359. 
It  is  marked  by  a  most  gentle,  charitable,  affectionate,  and  truly 
Christian  spirit. 

t  Calvini  Opera,  viii.  166.    This  letter  is  dated  February  26. 
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from  both  churches  was  to  contend ;  and  Catherine, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  Cardinal  Le- 
gate of  Ferrara,  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon,  Ch^tillon, 
and  Tournon,  the  privy  counsellors,  and  some  of  the 
presidents  and  counsellors  who  had  assisted  in  con- 
structing the  Edict  of  January,  assembled  to  witness 
the  disputation.  Beza  spoke  on  the  first  day  for 
two  hours;  and  the  controversy  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  with  some  playfulness  and  good 
humour.  Thus,  when  one  of  the  Sorbonnists  main- 
tained that  in  the  time  of  St.  Denys,  whom  he 
affirmed  to  be  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,*  images  were 
employed  in  Paris,  and  cited  the  painted  windows 
in  the  church  of  St.  Benoit,t  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion, Beza  drew  down  peals  of  laughter  by  a  jest  of 
no  very  extraordinary  pungency,  "that  the  argu- 
ment was  fragile  as  glass. "|  The  ministers  repeat- 
edly urged  the  prohibition  of  images  in  Scripture ; 
to  which  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  answered  that 
all  things  we  ought  to  do  are  not  enjoined  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  first, -because  if  they  were  so,  the  Bible  would 
be  too  unwieldly  a  volume  ;  and  secondly,  because 
if  the  code  defined  every  minute  action,  no  change 
could  possibly  at  any  time  be  admitted.  But  the 
Romanists  were  far  from  agreeing  among  them- 
selves. Despence,  BoutilUer,  Picherel  and  Salignac, 
altogether  abandoned  the  defence  of  representations 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  patron  saint  of  France 
IS  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  or  Denys,  Bishop  of  Paris,  drciter  a.  d. 
250.  Innocent  III.  wisely  allowed  the  church  to  believe  in  either  at 
pleasure.  A  tract  by  De  Laiinoi,  De  duobus  Dionysiis,  may  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  are  curious  on  this  question. 

t  It  was  beUeved  that  the  three  Parisian  churches  of  Notre  Dame, 
♦if  ^  u  u'^P'''  ^^"  ^tienne,  and  St.  Benoit,  were  founded  by  St.  Denys, 
the  bishop.  But  Felibien  summarily  dismisses  this  notion.  C'est  un 
sentiment  qm  n'est  ni  prouvi  ni  probable,  puisque  personne  n'a  pas  allegue 
jusqtct  aucun  tesmoignage  pour  autoriser  Fanciennete  pretendue  de  ces 
trots  Eghses.—Hist.  de  Paris,  128. 

i  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  i.  693.  The  name  of  this  Sorbonnist  was  De 
Mouche,  or  Demochares,  as  Beza  Latinizes  it ;  and  he  is  described 
m  the  letter  to  Calvin,  166,  as  Asinus  omnium  quadrupedum,  Mallardo 
excepto,mfacetissimus.  Mallard,  who  thus  excelled  him,  was  dean  of 
the  Sorbonne.  ' 
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of  the  Trinity,  and  of  any  one  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  Godhead ;  and  Beza  has  most  graphically 
described  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  Cardinal  de 
Tournon,  when  he  perceived  the  tendency  of  their 
speeches.  The  president,  he  says,  as  Salignac  went 
on,  first  groaned  inwardly,  then  grumbled  openly, 
next  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  to  the  fire-place, 
and  at  last  fairly  buried  himself  out  of  sight  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room.*  Montluc  supported 
the  same  opinions  "  magnificently,"  founding  his 
arguments  on  Scripture  and  on  the  fathers,  and 
maintaining  his  position  by  correct  and  powerful 
reasoning.  He  complained  also  of  a  personal  griev- 
ance inflicted  upon  himself  by  the  Sorbonne.  It 
seems  that  the  faculty,  without  due  respect  to  his 
Episcopal  character,  had  condemned  a  book  written 
by  him  for  the  use  of  his  clergy  in  the  diocese  of 
Valence,  and  containing  sound  and  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  while  at  the  same  moment  it  had  authorized 
a  very  stupid  and  silly  rhyming  volume,  by  one 
Arthus  Desire,!  which,  among  other  evil  matters, 
had  thus  falsified  the  lid  commandment  in  doggerel : 

"  Thou  Shalt  make  a  graven  image, 
At  thy  choice  of  every  kind, 
Honour  it  and  pay  it  homage, 

God  in  that  great  joy  shall  find."t 

The  Bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  four  doctors  who 
agreed  with  him,  then  drew  up  a  paper,  founded  on 

*  Letter  to  Calvin,  ut  sup.  165. 

t  Un  certain  Prestre  rimaillcur,  des  plus  impertincns  hommes  du  monde, 
as  he  is  called  on  another  occasion  in  the  Hist,  dcs  Egl.  Ref.  i.  730. 
He  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows  not  long  afterward,  for  undertak- 
ing a  treasonable  mission  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The  nature  of  his 
style  maybe  estimated  from  the  following  title  of  one  of  his  publi- 
cations :  Im  Singerie  des  Huguenots,  marmots  ct  guenons  de  la  nouvelle 
deruiion  Theodohezicnnc,  contenant  Irur  arret  et  sentence  par  jugement  de 
Raison  NatureUe.  Paris,  1574.  It  is  preceded  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Alexandrine  dedicatory  verses,  addressed  to  Charles  IX. 
I   Tailler  tu  te  feras  image 

De  quelque  chose  que  ce  soit ; 
Si  honneur  luy   fais  et  hommage 
Ton  Dim  grand  plaisir  en  rrcoit. 
The  above  lines  are  sliglitly  altered  from  the  Genevan  version  of 
the  commandments. 
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the  above  admissions ;  and  expressing  their  wilhng- 
ness  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  all  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  the  Trinity,  as  prohibited  by  Scripture, 
by  councils,  and  by  many  personages  of  sound  wis- 
dom and  saintly  life.  They  condemned  also  the 
unseemly  and  licentious  carved  work  which  often 
profaned  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  the  represen- 
tations of  the  legends  of  those  saints,  both  male  and 
female,  whom  the  church  rejected  as  apocryphal. 
They  were  content  to  abolish  the  adoration,  salu- 
tation, osculation,  investment,  and  coronation  of 
images ;  the  offering  of  vows  to  them,  and  the  pro- 
cessions in  which  they  were  carried  about,  whether 
through  the  streets  or  in  churches.  The  other 
divines  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  few  abuses 
which  demanded  reform,  but  stoutly  supported  the 
necessity  of  retaining  images  altogether. 

Beza  in  consequence  presented  a  long  written 
address  to  the  queen,  in  which  his  main  argument 
was  founded  upon  the  lid  commandment,  unlawfully 
retrenched  from  the  decalogue  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  he  proved  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers. 
He  protested  against  any  misinterpretation,  which 
might  represent  him  as  condemning  painting  and 
sculpture  in  general.  They  were  innocent  and  even 
necessary  arts,  when  not  employed  in  opposition  to 
religion  and  conscience  ;  but  the  danger  of  their 
ministering  to  idolatry  had  been  discovered  not  only 
in  the  time  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  church,  but  also 
by  the  wisest  legislators  and  moralists  of  Paganism. 
Witness  Numa  and  the  Lacedemonians  among  the 
former;  Varro,  Horace,  and  Persius  among  the 
latter.  He  then  critically  examined  the  word  idol, 
which  some  had  wished  to  restrict  to  images  of  the 
heathen  gods  ;  and  he  proved  by  reference  to  Eu- 
ripides, Homer,  and  Virgil,  (if  in  agitating  sacred 
themes  he  might  be  permitted  to  name  such  profane 
poets)   that  fi.JwXoi',  ciVcov,  o//oiw/ia,  imago  and  simula- 
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crum,  were  altogether  synonymous.  These  philo- 
logical niceties,  he  continued,  are  little,  however,  to 
the  purpose.  God's  prohibition  of  idolatry  is  uni- 
versal ;  and  if  images  be  worshipped,  whether  by 
Pagans  or  by  Christians,  they  are  worshipped  alike 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Divine  Law.  It  is  idle  to 
urge  that  the  prohibition  deUvered  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment relates  solely  to  the  Jews,  and,  as  a  part  of 
their  ceremonial  law,  is  abolished  together  with  the 
rest  of  it ;  those  who  argue  thus  should  be  prepared 
at  the  same  time  to  prove  that  idolatry  was  a  sinful 
tendency  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  nation ;  whereas, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  vice  which  besets  human 
nature  itself.  In  a  word,  the  commandment  was 
delivered  for  all  men  and  for  all  seasons,  and  St. 
Augustin  has  well  said  that  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
loe  are  now  the  Jews.  The  cherubim  on  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  have  been  cited  as  an  exception, 
and  they  are  so.  But  they  were  fashioned  after  an 
express  injunction  from  God  ;  and  can  the  Church 
of  Rome  produce  any  similar  injunction  for  any  of 
its  images  ]  moreover,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
deposited  in  the  sanctuary,  remote  from  the  general 
eye,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to  the  abuse  of  ado- 
ration. No  worship  was  paid  by  the  Jews  either  to 
the  sanctuary  or  to  the  altar,  any  more  than  to  the 
fire  which  blazed,  or  to  the  victim  which  burned  on 
the  latter ;  and  the  Romanist  who  affirms  otherwise 
may  be  accused  on  similar  grounds,  and  by  borrow- 
ing his  own  argimient,  of  worshipping  the  pig  of  St. 
Antony,  the  horse  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  devil  of  St. 
Michael,  with  no  less  fervent  devotion  than  that 
which  he  offers  to  the  images  of  those  saints  them- 
selves. 

In  reply  to  the  customary  argument  that  honour 
is  not  directed  to  the  image  but  to  that  which  the 
image  represents,  Beza  triumphantly  inquired  (and 
the  inquiry  has  never  yet  been  answered)  why  then 
is  any  local  superiority  admitted  ^  why  is  one  image 
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considered  more  holy  and  more  potent  than  another  \ 
why  are  pilg-rimages  made  to  distant  images,  when 
there  are  others,  perhaps  of  far  better  workmanship, 
near  at  hand  1  Again,  is  it  tolerable  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian Church  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  should  be 
addressed  in  terms  appropriate  solely  to  the  x'Vlmighty 
Father,  ^^  omnibus  es  omnia!''''  If  the  Virgin  were 
yet  alive  and  on  earth,  how  would  the  humihty  and 
lowliness  of  heart,  which  she  ever  so  conspicuously 
evinced,  be  shocked  by  the  hourly  impious  appeals 
to  her  supposed  maternal  authority  over  her  blessed 
son  ;  "  Roga  Patrem,  jiibe  Natiim ! "  "  Jure  Matris 
impera  ! "  "  Then,  adverting  to  the  reputed  miracles 
performed  by  images,  he  contended  that  by  the 
evidence  of  judicial  inquiries,  most  of  them  had 
been  indisputably  proved  impostures ;  and  even  with 
regard  to  such  as  remained  undetected,  it  was 
detracting  honour  from  God,  the  sole  author  of  mi- 
racles, to  attribute  any  hidden  virtue  or  mystic 
efficacy  to  wood  or  stone.  Passing  on  to  a  review 
of  the  long  controversy  about  images  maintained  in 
the  Greek  Church,  he  concluded  by  affirming  that 
not  less  idolatry  might  be  occasioned  by  crucifixes 
than  by  images  themselves ;  and  the  only  part  of 
this  memorial,  distinguished  as  it  is  by  acuteness  of 
argument  and  soundness  of  learning,  in  which  we 
perceive  any  approach  to  special  pleading,  is  a  some- 
what too  subtle  distinction  which  it  attempts  to 
establish  between  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  a  mate- 
rial crucifix.  The  propositions  appended  to  this 
document  were  that  images  should  be  altogether 
abolished;  or  if  that  measure  were  thought  too 
sweeping,  that  the  king  would  consent  to  the  removal 
of  all  representations  of  the  Trinity  or  its  separate 
personages  ;  of  all  iaiages  which  were  indecorous, 
as  for  the  most  part  were  those  of  the  Virgin ;  of 
such  as  were  profane,  as  those  of  beasts  and  many 
others,  produced  by  the  fantastic  humours  of  artists ; 
of  all  publicly  exhibited  in  the  streets,  or  so  placed 
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at  altars  that  they  mi^ht  receive  superstitious  vene- 
ration ;  that  no  offerings  or  pilgrimages  should  be 
made  to  them ;  and  finally,  that  crucifixes  also  should 
be  removed,  so  that  the  only  representation  of  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  might  be  that  lively  portrait 
engraved  on  our  hearts  by  the  word  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.* 

If  the  suggestions  of  Montluc  and  his  party,  so 
accordant  with  the  propositions  of  Beza,  had  been 
admitted  by  the  general  body  of  the  GaUican  Church, 
this  conference  seemed  to  promise  a  nearer  approach 
to  union  than  any  of  its  predecessors ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  concessions  to  which  the  mo- 
derate Romanists  inclined  were  sufficiently  ample. 
But  the  opinions  of  those  inveterately  hostile  to  all 
reform  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  only  result  of 
the  discussion,  says  Beza,  (without  perceiving,  or  at 
least  without  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  giving 
an  account  applicable  to  almost  every  synod,  con- 
ference, and  council  in  which  religious  diff"erences 
have  been  agitated,)  was  that  each  party  abided  by 
its  own  opinion.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits  indeed 
was  importunate  with  the  ministers  for  a  promise 
that  they  would  attend  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  so 
troublesomely  pressing  was  he,  that  he  pursued  them 
even  to  their  beds  with  assurances  that  the  Pope 
would  not  have  his  own  way  in  that  assembly. f 
Thus  harassed,  they  represented  to  Catherine  tlieir 
chief  difficulties,  and  the  means  by  whicli  tliey  might 
be  removed.  First,  their  unwillingness  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Pope  to  summon  a  council 
at  all;  which  objection  they  would  compromise  by 
attending  at  the  connnand  of  the  king :  secondly, 
the  probable  absence  of  representatives  from  other 
countries  professing  tlieir  own  religion;  which  bar- 
rier the  queen  licrsclf  might  assist  in  overcoming  by 

*  Hist,  dts  Egl.  Rcf.  i.  r,96.  :i(?. 

+  Le  General  des  Jesuitrs  prcnoit  bum  la  hardicsse  de  venir  chercher  les 
Minutres  jusqucs  a  leurs  lits,  pour  Ics  induire  a  y  entendre  ;  les  dsseurant 
que  h  Pftpe  n'y  ftroif  pas  ce  qu'il  voudroit.—Id.  i.  IW. 
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expressing  a  wish  to  her  Protestant  allies  that  they 
would  send  deputies.  The  stipulations  which  they 
made  were  that,  in  remembrance  of  the  fate  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  indeed  of  their 
own  recent  personal  experience — although  no  men 
were  more  willing  than  themselves  to  encounter 
danger  whenever  the  glory  of  God  might  so  require 
it— the  council  should  not  be  held  in  any  place 
mediately  or  immediately  dependent  on  the  Romish 
see,  or  on  any  prince  uniting  ecclesiastical  with 
temporal  authority  ;  that  in  their  safeguards  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  expressly  opposed  to  the  dictum 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  that  faith  was  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics;  that  at  the  council  they 
should  have  full  parity  of  rights  with  all  the  other 
deputies ;  that  in  all  questions  discussed  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures  should  be  the  sole  standards  of  refer- 
ence ;  and  that  such  passages  only  of  the  fathers 
might  be  cited  as  were  founded  on  Scripture  ;  that 
the  ministers  should  be  represented  by  a  plurality  of 
their  own  voices  ;  and  that  during  the  sitting  of  the 
council  all  religious  disputes  should  be  suspended  in 
France  by  the  strict  observance  on  both  sides  of  the 
Edict  of  "January. 

It  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  Catherine  re- 
ceived this  memorial.  Her  thoughts  indeed  must 
have  been  too  wholly  engrossed  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  her  own  power  from  the  increasing 
ascendancy  of  the  Triumvirate,  to  permit  of  her 
paying  much  real  attention  to  the  ministers  now 
avowedly  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  King 
of  Navarre.  On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  that 
prince  who  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring himself,  and  thus  of  gratifying  the  Spanish 
court,  affirmed  that  the  ministers,  after  all  their 
repeated  vaunts,  had  failed  in  discomfiting  the  Catho- 
lic theologians ;  and  he  denounced  them  therefore 
as  charlatans  and  impostors,  with  whom  he  held  it 
disgraceful  to  maintain  farther  intercourse.  He  also 
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immediately  removed  his  son  from  the  Reformed 
governors  to  whose  care  he  had  hitherto  been 
committed  for  education,  and  surrounded  him  with 
others  of  the  Romish  persuasion.  His  queen  was 
sensibly  affected  by  this  unexpected  act  of  violence. 
Passionately  embracing  her  child,  at  that  time  in  his 
ninth  year,  she  entreated  him  to  abide  in  the  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  originally  trained,  and  min- 
gling threats  with  caresses,  she  menaced  him  with 
disinheritance  if  he  became  a  renegade.*  WTien 
Catherine  recommended  patience  and  a  seeming  con- 
formity to  her  husband's  will,  she  indignantly  replied, 
that  rather  than  attend  mass,  if  she  had  her  kingdom 
in  one  hand  and  her  son  in  the  other,  she  would 
throw  both  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea.f  On  the  oppo- 
site part,  the  Spanish  minister,  the  Duke  d'Alva, 
gratefully  acknowledged  this  homage  offered  to  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and  while  he  declined  entertain- 
ing any  proposal  for  the  restitution  of  Navarre,  now 
an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  he  offered 
a  compensation,  to  be  tendered  by  the  free  grace  of 
his  master.  Sardinia,  which  he  represented  as  a 
second  Paradise,  might  be  guaranteed  to  Antony ; 
and  if  the  possession  of  that  happy  and  productive 
island  were  not  considered  sufficient,  the  confede- 
rated arms  of  Spain,  of  France,  of  the  Pope,  and  of 
the  knights  of  Malta,  might  conquer  for  him  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  extend  his  territories  almost 
without  limit  in  Africa.  For  the  present,  if  he 
sought  to  accelerate  the  fulfilment  of  these  splendid 
hopes,  he  could  not  more  substantially  advance  his 
interests  than  by  procuring  the  removal  of  the  Cha- 
tillons  from  the  French  court. 

Coligny  and  his  brothers,  warned  of  the  approach- 
ing demand,  which  was  to  be  supported  by  the 
Spanish  envoy  personally,  and  perceiving  moreover 
the  inability  of  Catherine  to  resist,  prudently  saved 

*  Gamier,  xv.  256. 

t  La  Popeliniere,  liv.  vii.  torn.  i.  p.  285. 
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the  queen  from  mortification  and  themselves  from 
affront,  by  a  vohmtary  retirement.  The  return  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  to  Paris,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  during  the  whole  winter,  gave  additional 
cause  of  just  alarm  to  the  Huguenots  ;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  which  ensued,  is  usually 
dated  from  a  bloody  incident  which  occurred  during 
his  journey.  In  his  route,  the  duke's  passage  lay 
through  Vassy,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Champagne, 
in  which  a  Huguenot  Church  had  beew  established 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  rapid  increase  of 
this  congregation,  on  a  spot  scarcely  three  leagues 
removed  from  the  principal  domain  of  the  Guises  at 
Joinville,  had  given  especial  offence  to  the  duke's 
mother,  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  a  bigoted  Romanist ; 
and,  urged  by  her  persuasions.  Guise  had  attempted 
some  months  before,  first  to  terrify,  and  afterward 
to  convert  these  insolent  heretics,  who  were  repre- 
sented as  bearding  him  even  in  his  own  principality. 
But  the  Reformed  were  too  numerous  to  be  intimi- 
dated, too  well  instructed  to  be  seduced ;  and  the 
gens  d'armes  retired  after  an  idle  demonstration,  the 
ecclesiastics  after  being  forsaken  by  many  of  their 
followers  who  attended  the  minister's  preaching 
and  embraced  his  doctrine.*  With  these  causes  of 
previous  irritation,  the  Duke  of  Guise  entered  Yassy, 
accompanied  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  a 
numerous  suite,  on  Sunday  the  first  of  „ 
March  ;  not  so  much  perhaps  with  a  design  ^^^ 
of  suppressing  the  Huguenots  by  force,  as  with  a 
hope  that  the  authority  of  his  presence  might  con- 
tribute to  their  dispersion. f    As  he  approached  the 

*  Yet  the  minister  does  not  appear  in  a  very  favoiirable  light  in  a 
Discours  entier  de  la  Persecution  et  cruaute  exercee  en  la  Ville  de  Vaissy.— 
Mem.  de  Conde,  iii.  124.  In  a  long  conversation  between  him  and  the 
Bishop  of  Chalons,  the  speeches  of  the  former  are,  for  the  most 
part,  distinguished  by  rude,  blustering,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  sectarian 
violence. 

t  Ed  mente  ut  prcEsentid  sua  potius  conventicula  ilia  dissiparet  quam  ut 
esrujuam  privatam  injuriam  inferret.—De  Thou,  xxix.  10.  De  Thou, 
therefore,  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  intended  some  interference. 
R  2 
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towTi,  on  hearing  the  chnne  of  bells  at  an  unusual 
hour,*  he  inquired  its  meaning,  and  was  answered 
that  it  was  a  summons  to  the  Huguenot  worship. 
At  that  announcement,  a  deep,  although  indistinct 
murmur  ran  through  his  train,  in  which,  as  was  usual 
with  men  of  high  rank,  was  mingled  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  pages  and  lacqueys,  ever  prompt 
to  violence  and  greedy  of  plunder.  While  the  duke 
halted  in  the  principal  street,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  reinforcement  of  sixty  horse,  which  had  been 
assembled  in  the  town  eight  days  before,  many  idle 
stragglers  from  his  suite  wandered  off  to  the  meet- 
ing-house ;  some  indignant  at  the  open  display  of 
heresy,  some  wishing  for  a  quarrel  in  which  they 
might  be  gainers  by  pillage,  and  others  attracted 
solely  by  curiosity.  The  more  mischievous  among 
them  began  to  insult  the  assembled  congregation, 
(about  twelve  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,)  with  rude  taunts  and  mockery ;  repeatedly 
calling  them  dogs,  and  rebels  to  their  king  and  G  od,t 
although  they  were  gathered  together  unarmed  and 
strictly  in  conformity  with  the  Edict  of  January. 
The  Huguenots  were  provoked  to  retort,  till  evil 
words  were  succeeded  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  and 

*  Audita  tintinnabuli  pulsu  hora  insolita  petiit  a  prcetereuntibus  ecquid 
pulsura  ilia  insolens  sibi  vellet.  De  Thou,  vt  sup.  In  the  Discours 
noticed  above,  it  is  said  that  the  duke  set  out  from  Dammartus,  in 
which  town  he  had  slept,  apres  qu''  il  eust  ouy  Messe  du  ^rand  matin. 
Castelnau  also  states,  il  alia  disner  a  Vassy. — Mem.  iii.  7.  These 
minute  coincidences,  although  on  a  trifling-  matter,  are  not  unim- 
portant in  estimating  the  value  of  different  authorities  on  a  much 
controverted  subject ;  and  Brantome,  upon  whom,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  Dr.  Lingard  places  ratlier  a  hasty  reliance,  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  above  writers.  The  following  is  his  version  : 
Cefut  ainsi  qu'il  vnulut  ouyr  la  Messe  et  que  son  Prcstre  la  commencoit,  les 
Huguenots  qui  estoirnt  la  aupres  assemblez,  vinrent  precisement  et  quasi  a 
paste,  commencer  a  chanter  leurs  Pscaumes.  Monsieur  de  Guise  qui  n^avoit 
jamais  ouy  telle  note,  les  envoya  pricr  d^attendre  un  pr.u  qu'il  eust  ouy  la 
Messe,  et  remettre  Iriir  chant.  lis  n'efl  firent  rien,  mais  chantercnt  plus 
fiaut,  et  i'y  braverent  M.  de  Guise.  Discows,  Ixxviii.  vol.  vi.  p.  240.  We 
need  not  say  that  all  this  account  is  imaginary,  and  indeed  appears 
borrowed  from  the  tumult  at  St.  Medard. 

t  Qui  a  cantumeliis  facto  initio,  inibi  congregatos  canes,  a  Deo  ac  Rege 
rebelles,  scepius  appellant. — De  Thou,  ut  stip. 
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when  the  Reformed  closed  the  doors  of  the  large 
barn  which  served  them  as  a  meeting-house,  the 
Guisards  dismounting  from  their  horses,  burst  in  and 
attacked  the  unresisting  crowd  with  drawn  swords. 
The  shrieks  of  women  and  children  imploring  help 
and  mercy,  the  trampling  of  those  who  were  either 
rushing  in  or  seeking  exit,  the  shots  fired  at  some  of 
the  Huguenots,  who,  thinking  to  escape  by  untiling 
the  roof,  were  brought  down  "  like  so  many  pigeons,"* 
and  the  general  clamour  of  the  tunmlt,  soon  called 
the  duke  to  the  spot ;  and  while  attempting  to  check 
the  conflict,  he  received  a  slight  scratch  on  the  cheek, 
which  drew  blood.  The  sight  of  their  master's 
wound  inflamed  the  fury  of  his  retainers,  and  gave 
the  licentious  among  them  a  pretext  for  unbridled 
outrage.  In  spite  of  his  menaces  and  entreaties,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  sincere,  sixty 
Huguenots  were  killed,  and  more  than  two  hmidred 
wounded ;  among  the  latter  was  their  pastor,  Leonard 
Morel,  first  brought  on  his  knees  by  a  pistol-shot, 
and  then  twice  savagely  cut  on  the  head  by  a  sword. 
The  benches  and  pulpit  were  shattered  in  pieces,  the 
Bible  and  service  books  destroyed,  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  fallen  victims  stripped  for  plunder,  the  alms 
chest  was  despoiled  of  its  contents,  and  some  houses 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  were  broken  open 
and  robbed. t 

*  Tirans  sur  ces  pauvres  gens  les  faisoyent  tomber  en  bos  dudict  toict, 
comme  on  feroit  des  pigeons  estans  sur  un  toict. — Discours  entier,  &c. 
p.  137. 

t  Dr.  Lingard  asserts  that  "there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  affray  was  accidental,  and  provoked  by  the  religionists  them- 
selves."—Hw^  of  England,  4to.  vol.  v.  ch.  4.  p.  198.  note  2.  His  first 
assertion  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute  ;  the  second  is  not  avouched 
by  a  majority  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  consulted ;  and  the 
reader  shall  decide  for  himself  how  far  it  is  supported  by  those  upon 
■whom  Dr.  Lingard  relies,  and  whom  it  may  therefore  be  supposed 
he  considers  most  authoritative. 

Dr.  Lingard  first  refers  to  LaPopeliniere,  (Voesin,  Hist,  des  Troubles, 
&c.)  liv.  vii.  p.  283.  We  will  quote  the  passage  as  we  find  it  m  that 
author.  Comme  il  avient  qu'en  toutes  troupes  le  nombre  des  plus  folz  est 
souvent  le  maistre  sur  les  plus  avisez,  aucuns  de  ses  assembhz  sc  fans  au 
nombre  de  plus  de  dome  cens  qu'ils  estoyent  au  Prcsche,  ct  ceux  la  en  la 
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Miserably  distracted  as  was  the  condition  of 
France  at  this  moment — for  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  note  in  the  provinces  which  had  not 
witnessed  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage,  arising- 
from  religious  dissension — no  event  so  flagrant  as 
the  massacre  at  Vassy  had  as  yet  forced  itself  on 
public  notice.  The  Reformed  ministers  at  Paris 
were  advised  by  the  governor  to  suspend  their  meet- 
ings in  the  suburbs  for  a  few  days,  till  the  first 
exacerbation  had  subsided ;  but  they  peremptorily 
refused  such  an  abandonment  of  duty;  and  demanded 
his  protection  so  long  as  they  observed  the  provisions 
of  the  king's  edict.  Their  congregations  then  de- 
termined to  address  an  accusation  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  not  to  the  parliament,  notoriously  hostile  to 
their  interests,  but  at  once  to  the  crown ;  and  the 
nobility  deputed  Francour, — the  ministers,  Beza, — 
to  convey  their  memorial  to  the  queen  mother,  who, 
together  with  the  king,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
turbulence  of  the  capital  to  a  small  but  favourite 

force  dr.  lews  armes,  si  harcelcrent  teUement  petit  a  petit,  qu''enfin  le  bruit 
vint  jusques  a'lx  oreiUes  de  la  Brosse,  Lieutenant  de  la  Compagnie  du  Due, 
des  plus  ardens  Catholiques,  qu'aucuns  Reformez  avoient  injuriez,  les 
autres  jetez  des  picrres  a  plusieurs  de  la  troupe.  Lesquels  aussi  ne  s''es- 
toijent  peu  commander  de  se  moquer  et  injurier  les  Ministres  et  tous  ceux 
qui  estoient  a  Vassemblee.  Bref,  comme  des  paroles  les  mains  sages  et  plus 
eschauffez  viennent  ordinairement  aux  mains,  et  de  petit  feu  croist  un  grand 
emhrazement,  IHndiscretion  d'aucuns  et  la  hardiesse  que  la  nature  des  armes 
apporte  a  ccux  qui  en  vcvllent  user  pour  servir  a  Icurs  passions  fut  telle, 
qu^apres  que  plusieurs  furcnt  entrez  au  dedans  V  espee  au  poins,  c^  cstoit  a 
qui  les  suyvroit  pour  se  mieux  venger  de  toute  la  troupe  ja  esperdue  et 
taschant  h  se  sauver  de  toutes  parts. 

The  blame  of  commencement  here  seems  pretty  equally  divided  ; 
and  Dr.  Linf^ard  does  not  gain  much,  even  if  we  admit  the  report 
conveyed  to  La  Brosse  by  his  own  rnen  to  be  true.  On  this  point, 
Castelnau  sajs  tho  first  stones  were  thrown  by  tlie  Huguenots  ;  De 
Thou,  by  tlie  Guisards. 

But  to  come  to  Brantome,  of  the  value  of  whose  authority  we 
nave  already  said  a  few  words,  for  which  we  were  inclined  to  blame 
ourselves  upon  learning  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transac- 
tion. Brantome,  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  was  present  both  at  vassy 
and  at  his  (the  Duke  of  Guise's)  death."  We  are  consoled,  however, 
by  Brantome  himself,  who  expressly  says,  after  underrating  the 
emeute  et  le  desordre  que  les  Huguenots,  alors  et  depuis,  ont  tant  appelle, 
crye  et  renomme  "  le  Massacre  de  Vassiy,"  ce  qui  ne  fut  que  peu  de  chose. 
j£  n'y  estois  pas.— p.  246,  ut  sup. 
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residence  at  Monceaux  en  Brie.  Catherine  gra- 
ciously answered,  that  she  would  direct  informa- 
tions to  be  taken,  and  that  a  thorough  inquiry  should 
be  instituted,  provided  the  Huguenots  remained 
quiet ;  she  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  meantime 
would  not  continue  his  journey  to  Paris,  which  in- 
deed she  had  written  to  forbid.*  The  King  of  Na- 
varre was  present  at  the  audience ;  for  Catherine, 
not  without  hope  of  weakening  the  new  ties  by  which 
he  had  bound  himself  to  the  Triumvirs,  if  she  could 
withdraw  him  but  for  awhile  from  Paris,  had  spread 
a  lure  which  she  well  knew  the  weak  prince  would 
not  be  able  to  resist ;  and  when  she  ordered  the  fair 
La  Rouet,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  to  accompany 
the  court,  she  rightly  anticipated  that  the  King  of 
Navarre  would  follow.  Sternly  regarding  Beza,  he 
accused  the  Huguenots  of  now  attending  worship 
with  arms  !  Beza  replied,  that  arms,  when  borne  by 
men  of  discretion,  were  the  surest  guarantee  of 
peace  ;  and  that  since  the  transactions  at  Vassy,  their 
adoption  had  become  necessary  till  the  church  should 
receive  surer  protection ;  a  protection  which  he  hum- 
bly requested,  in  the  name  of  those  brethren  who 
had  hitherto  placed  so  great  dependance  on  his  ma- 
jesty. The  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  here  interrupted 
him  by  some  incorrect  representation  of  the  tumult 
at  St.  Medard ;  but  he  was  silenced  by  Beza,  who 
spoke  of  those  occurrences  as  an  eye-witness,  and 
then  reverted  to  the  menacing  advance  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  upon  Paris.  The  King  of  Navarre  declared 
with  warmth,  that  whoever  should  touch  the  little 
finger  of  "  his  brother,"  the  Duke  of  Guise,  might  as 
well  presume  to  touch  the  whole  of  his  own  body. 

*  This  is  the  account  of  Catherine's  answer,  if  not  written,  most 
probably  furnished  by  Beza  in  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  ii.  2.  Gamier, 
without  citing  any  authority,  makes  her  state  that  she  knew  the 
Duke  of  Guise  to  be  so  discreet  and  prudent,  that  she  could  not  be- 
lieve all  she  had  heard  of  him,  xv.  268.  But  Catherine,  at  that 
moment,  had  neither  reason  nor  inclination  to  speak  thus  favour- 
ably of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
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Beza.  replied  with  gentleness,  but  with  dignity ;  he 
implored  the  King  of  Navarre  to  listen  patiently, 
reminded  him  of  their  long  intercourse,  and  of  the 
special  invitation  from  his  majesty,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  returned  to  France  in  the  hope  of 
assisting  in  its  pacification.  "  Sire,"  he  concluded 
in  memorable  words,  "  it  belongs  in  truth  to  the 
church  of  God,  in  the  name  of  which  I  address  you, 
to  suffer  blows,  not  to  strike  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  let  it  be  your  pleasure  to  remember  that  the 

CHURCH  IS  AN  ANVIL  WHICH  HAS  WORN  OUT  MANY  A 
HAMMER."* 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  nevertheless,  proceeded  on- 
ward, and  entered  Paris  by  the  gate  of  St.  Denis, 
escorted  by  the  constable,  the  Marechal  St.  Andre, 
and  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  retinue.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  returning 
from  a  sermon  preached  without  the  walls,  passed 
through  the  gate  of  St.  Jaques  ;  and  the  two  com- 
panies encountered  each  other  while  traversing  the 
city.  The  collision,  however,  was  without  any  evil 
result ;  and,  although  both  parties  were  armed,  they 
did  no  more  than  courteously  salute  each  other  in 
passing.  Many  circumstances  attendant  upon  this 
reappearance  of  Guise,  were  calculated  to  excite 
just  umbrage  and  alarm  in  the  breast  of  Catherine. 
It  was  remarked  that  he  had  purposely  deviated  from 
the  customary  route,  and  had  made  an  unnecessary 
circuit,  in  order  to  enter  Paris  by  the  gate  of  St. 
Denis,  the  approach  always  selected  for  the  state 
processions  of  the  king ;  that  the  praefects  of  the 
commercial  guilds  and  the  aldermen  of  the  city  had 
received  him  with  civic  honours ;  and  that  the  shouts 

*  A  device  suggested  by  this  noble  apostrophe  is  engraven  on  the 
title-page  of  the  Hist,  des  Egl  Ref.  Tliree  warriors  in  complete 
armour,  representing  the  Triumvirate,  are  beating  an  anvil  with 
sledge-hammers,  one  of  which  is  just  shattered  in  its  handle.  The 
group  is  encircled  by  the  following  legend  : 
Plus  a  me  f rapper  on  s' amuse 
Tant  plus  de  marteaux  on  y  use. 
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of  the  rabble  were  couched  m  terms  hitherto  reserved 
for  the  ear  of  royalty.  These  pointed  coincidences 
awakened  in  Catherine  so  profound  a  suspicion  of 
Guise's  ulterior  and  ambitious  designs,  that  she  threw 
herself  altogether  on  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  and  her 
letters,  which  are  still  extant,*  betray  the  keenest 
anxiety  for  his  support.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
indeed,  when  it  was  her  policy  to  deny  this  con- 
nexion, and  Conde,  in  order  to  prove  its  existence, 
exhibited  these  letters  to  the  German  Protestant 
courts,  she  put  a  gloss  upon  their  contents,  which  is 
among  the  most  memorable  instances  of  her  extra- 
ordinary subtilty.  Every  sentence  appeared  so 
ambiguously  worded,  as  to  admit  a  double  meaning, 
and  all  dates  had  been  purposely  omitted.  She  con- 
tended that  her  sole  object  was  to  induce  Conde  to 
leave  Paris ;  and  with  but  little  violence  it  certainly 
was  possible  to  put  that  construction  on  her  expres- 
sions ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  to  the  sim- 
plest understanding,  that  such  an  interpretation  was 
not  that  which  she  intended  to  be  most  obvious. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  did  indeed  retire ;  not  in 
comphance  with  any  wish  expressed  by  Catherine; 
but  from  his  own  perception,  that  if  he  remained  it 
must  be  to  encounter  a  most  unequal  contest.  The 
Triumvirs  were  now  united  in  Paris,  within  the  walls 
of  which  city  lay  their  principal  strength.  Their  inten- 
tion to  obstruct  the  fulfilment  of  the  Edict  of  January 
was  manifest  from  the  violence  committed  at  Vassy ; 
and  the  Huguenots,  if  they  sought  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  annihilation,  could  do  so  only  by  the 
sword.  But  if  the  sword  were  first  drawn  in  the 
capital,  in  the  face  of  a  greatly  superior  enemy,  little 
would  be  their  prospect  of  success.  One  mode, 
indeed,  occurred  to  some  of  their  more  zealous 
leaders,  by  which  they  might  free  themselves  at  a 

*  They  are  printed  by  Le  Laboureur,  in  his  Additions  aux  Mem.  de 
Castelnau,  liv.  iii.  c.  8,  in  the  Hist,  des  EgL  Ref.  torn.  ii.  p.  50,  and  in 
the  Mem.  dc  Conde,  iii.  213. 
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blow;  but  it  was  a  mode  too  detestable  to  be  adopted: 
and  when  they  proposed  to  the  consistory  to  assas- 
sinate the  Duke  of  Guise,  while  present  at  a  religious 
solemnity,  at  which  he  had  declared  his  intention  of 
assisting,  they  were  peremptorily  forbidden  to  enter- 
tain such  a  project ;  and  instructed  that  the  will  of 
God  must  be  endured  without  resorting  to  guilty 
measures  for  escape  from  calamity. 

In  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  which 
the  admiral  had  been  collecting,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
withdrew  to  Meaux.  The  policy  of  this  abandon- 
ment of  the  capital  has  been  arraigned  ;*  and  one 
of  its  immediate  disadvantages  was  considerable  ;  it 
enabled  the  Triumvirs  to  secure  without  opposition 
the  persons  of  Catherine  ^.nd  the  king,  whose  names 
they  sagaciously  foresaw  would  be  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  approaching  conflict.  When  the  royal  train 
entered  the  castle  of  Melun,  in  which  they  were 
first  lodged,  an  attendant,  intentionally  or  inadver- 
tently, remarked  in  their  hearing,  that  more  than 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  its  towers  were  appro- 
priated to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  state 
prison.  The  queen  listened  to  the  words  unmoved, 
and  with  a  cheerful  countenance  ;  her  son,  not  yet 
confirmed  in  dissimulation,  burst  into  natural  tears. 
On  the  following  morning  they  were  conveyed  to 
Paris,  where  the  constable  signalized  their  entry  by 
a  petty  triumph,  the  destruction  of  two  meeting- 
houses,  together   with   their    desks,    pulpits,   and 

"*  It  is  defended  at  much  length  by  De  la  Noae,  who  has  devoted 
an  enthe  chapter  to  the  question.  He  states  that  the  "  assured 
strength"  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris  consisted  of  only  ''  three  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  as  many  trayned  souldiours,  four  hundred 
schollers,  and  a  few  voluntarie  burgeses  of  no  experience.  And 
what  else  was  all  this  agaynst  in  manner  an  infinite  number  of 
people,  but  a  small  flie  agaynst  an  elepliant.  I  tliinke  that  onelie 
the  novices  of  tlie  conventcs,  together  with  the  pricstes'  wenches 
coming  soudainelie  upon  tliem,  with  fagot  stickes  in  theyr  handes, 
had  been  able  to  liave  wiMi.stoode  them."  Ortainc  obsrrvations  of 
divers  things  happrnrd  in  the  three  first  troubles  of  F)-ance  appended  to  the 
politicke  and  militaric  discourses  of  the  Lord  de  la  Noue,  translated  by 
E.  A.  1587.  p.  351. 
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benches.  These  narrow-minded  outrages,  little  wor- 
thy of  the  high  dignity  of  his  illustrious  name  and 
office,  gained  for  him  a  brief  popularity  from  the 
Popish  rabble,  and  from  the  Huguenots,  the  well- 
deserved  sobriquet  of  Captain  Bride-banc* 

Conde,  meantime,  well  convinced  that  civil  war 
was  inevitable,  concerted  measures  with  the  admiral 
for  the  surprise  of  Orleans ;  a  city,  the  possession 
of  which,  next  to  that  of  Paris,  seemed  most  impor- 
tant to  their  interests.  Commencing  his  march 
from  Meaux,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
he  was  detained  for  several  hours  at  Angeville  by 
letters  from  the  queen,  proposing  accommodation ; 
they  had  been  despatched  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
Triumvirate,  and  they  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his 
enterprise.  Warned,  however,  by  a  messenger  from 
Coligny  that  the  enemy  sought  only  to  amuse  him, 
and  that  their  troops,  already  advancing,  might  per- 
haps gain  a  march,  he  sprang  immediately  to  the 
saddle,  nor  drew  bit  till  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Orleans.  In  his  speed,  many  of  his  followers  were 
either  thrown  from  their  horses,  or  lost  their  caps, 
gloves,  cloaks,  and  other  equipments  by  the  way ; 
so  that  the  travellers  whom  they  passed  in  their 
desperate  gallop  marvelled  greatly  at  the  uncouth 
spectacle  which  they  presented,  doubting  whether 
they  were  madmen  or  drunkards. f  It  was  on  the 
first  of  April  that  the  prince  entered  Orleans,  the 
streets  of  which  city  were  lined  by  eagerly  expect- 
ant Huguenots,  singing  psalms  as  he  passed  between 
their  ranks. 

'^  Brantome,  Discours,  Ixii.  torn.  v.  p.  377,  where  he  adds,  dont  il 
ne  s^en  soucioit  gueres,  car  il  portoit  cT  autres  plus  beaux  titrcs  et  plus 
illustres  marques  que  cdle-la. 

t  De  Thou,  xxix.  13.  "  Innumerable  were  the  people  that  they 
mette  by  the  waie  going  to  Paris,  who,  beholding  the  mysterie  of  this 
course,  and  withal  that  none  asked  them  anie  question,  did,  for  the 
most  part,  at  the  first  thinke  that  all  the  fooles  in  Fraunce  had  been 

there  assembled,  or  else  that  it  had  been  for  some  wager 

for  ordinarilie  by  the  waie  they  might  behold  servants  cast  downe, 

horses  shouldered  and  tyred,  and  sumpters  overthrowen,  which  bred 

contmual  sporte  even  in  those  which  didrunne."~De  La  Noue,  354 

S 
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On  reviewing  his  adherents,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
had  good  reason  to  be  well  pleased.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  were  numbered  the  three  Cha- 
tillons  ;  Antoine  de  Croy,  Prince  of  Porcean,  one  of 
the  greatest  captains  of  his  time  ;*  Francis,  Count 
of  la  Rochefoucault,  an  experienced  officer,  and  the 
most  rich  and  powerful  Baron  of  Poitou ;  Rene, 
Viscount  of  Rohan,  a  cousin  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre ;  Antoine,  Count  of  Grammont,  who  headed 
six  thousand  veteran  Gascons ;  Gabriel,  Count  of 
Montgomery,  the  well-known  soldier  of  Scottish 
descent,  who  had  been  compelled  to  absent  himself 
from  court  since  the  day  of  his  fatal  just  with  Henry 
11. ;  the  Lords  of  Soubise,  of  Duras,  of  Mouy,  of 
Esternoy,  and  his  brother,  of  Genlis,t  all  valiant 
commanders ;  besides  a  numerous  train  of  other 
brave  and  gallant  gentlemen  of  ancient  famihes. 
By  the  advice  of  these  distinguished  counsellors,  an 
association  was  formed  in  Orleans,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  after  a  solemn  reception  of  the  communion. 
The  manifesto  which  it  immediately  promulgated, 
declared  that  the  audacity,  rashness,  and  ambition 
of  certain  subjects  of  the  king  were  so  great,  that 
they  had  not  only  taken  up  arms  against  the  royal 
edicts,  but  had  also  put  to  death  a  large  number  of 
peaceable  citizens  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God, 
under  the  protection  of  those  edicts ;  and  further-^ 
more  had  seized  the  persons  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  such  acts  evinced 
a  design,  under  the  pretended  authority  of  the  king, 
now  imprisoned  and  detained  in  captivity^  to  ruin 

*  The  Prince  of  Porcean,  wlicn  on  his  death-bed,  suspecting  his 
wife,  a  niece  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  of  some  inclination  to  Henry, 
(son  of  Francis)  Duke  of  Guise,  made  it  his  last  request,  that,  if  she 
married  again,  she  would  not  bestow  her  hand  upon  that  man  in  the 
kingdom  whom  he  considered  to  be  his  gi-eatest  enemy.  We  do  not 
know  wliether  the  widow-elect  gave  the  promise  required ;  but  in 
due  season  she  became  Duchess  of  Guise. 

t  Adrian  de  Ilangest,  Lord  of  Genlis,  is  remarkable  for  having 
been  the  father  of  tnirty-two  children  by  one  wife,  Frances  du  Maz, 
and  yet  more  so  m  thai  all  those  children  died  without  issue. 
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the  true  religion,  and  all  those  of  the  nobility  and 
Tiers  E(at,  who  had  embraced  it.  That  the  under- 
signed, therefore,  desirous  to  restore  the  king  to 
safety  and  the  queen  to  authority,  and  to  preserve 
to  his  subjects  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  had 
been  guaranteed  to  them  by  royal  edicts,  advised 
and  sanctioned  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  by  the 
privy  council,  by  the  notables,  and  by  the  majority  of 
the  states,  were  now  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
arms  ;  the  sole  means  with  which  God  had  furnished 
them  for  the  resistance  of  oppression.  They  swore, 
therefore,  before  God  and  His  angels,  to  observe 
inviolably,  and  in  every  point,  the  terms  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  holy  companionship  into  which  they 
now  entered.  First,  they  renounced  all  private  in- 
terests and  passions,  addressing  themselves  entirely 
to  the  honour  of  God,  the  deliverance  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  the  observance  of  the  edicts ;  for 
which  objects  they  would  employ  their  bodies,  their 
property,  and  their  very  last  drop  of  blood.  The 
association  should  continue  until  the  king  attained 
his  majority,  at  which  time  they  would  submit  them- 
selves entirely  to  his  single  will  and  pleasure,  con- 
fident that  they  should  be  able  to  render  a  good 
account  of  the  purity  of  both  their  motives  and 
actions.  Secondly,  in  order  to  evince  that  purity, 
they  swore  not  to  suffer  any  offence,  which  might 
derogate  from  the  commandments  of  God  and  the 
king,  to  be  committed  with  impunity  by  any  member 
of  their  association  ;  determining  to  execute  justice 
strictly  against  idolatries,  superstitions,  blasphe- 
mies, uncleanness,  violence,  rapes,  pillage,  breaking 
of  images,  plunder  of  churches,  and  in  general 
against  all  acts  prohibited  by  God  and  the  Edict  of 
January.  In  order  to  secure  obedience  to  the  word 
of  God,  they  determined  to  entertain  among  them 
good  and  faithful  ministers,  who  should  teach  God's 
will,  and  to  whom  they  would  constantly  afford  a 
ready  and  patient  hearing.     Thirdly,  they  named  for 
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their  chief  and  leader  the  Prince  of  Conde,  by  birth 
one  of  the  natural  counsellors  and  protectors  of  the 
crown ;  they  swore  obedience  to  him  in  every  thing 
which  concerned  the  association ;  submission  to 
whatever  punishments  he  should  adjudge  against 
rebellion  or  negligence;  and  equal  obedience  and 
submission  to  any  deputy  whom  he  might  appoint, 
in  case  of  an  interruption  of  his  executive  duties. 
The  prince,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted  this  high 
charge,  in  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  association.  Fourthly,  they  com- 
prised and  associated  within  their  present  fellowship, 
all  members  of  the  king's  council,  excepting  those 
who  should  bear  arms  against  their  conscience,  and 
in  order  to  restrain  the  free  will  of  the  king  and 
queen.  Such  persons  they  denounced  as  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  as  disturbers  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity. For  the  above  purposes,  which  they  re- 
peated were  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  God, 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  liberty  of 
the  king,  under  the  government  of  the  queen  his 
mother,  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  among 
them,  swore  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  arms,  horses,  and  personal  service  to  the 
very  uttermost  extent  of  their  ability ;  and  wherever 
they  should  hear  of  violence  committed  against  any 
member  of  their  association,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  contrary  to  the  Edict  of  January,  to  assist 
him  according  to  the  prince's  orders,  and  as  if  the 
wrong  had  been  offered  to  themselves  individually. 
Finally,  if  any  treason  or  rebellion  should  be  de- 
tected in  their  body,  they  swore,  as  they  hoped  for 
a  portion  in  Paradise,  to  reveal  it  on  the  moment  to 
the  prince  their  leader.* 

A  somewhat  detailed  notice  of  this  important 
document  has  appeared  necessary,  because  it  throws 
much  liglit  on  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Huguenots; 
and  by  the  extraordinary  powers  which  it  bestowed 

♦  Traicte  d' Association,  &c.     Mem.  (fe  Conde,  iii.  258. 
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upon  the  Prince  of  Conde,  plainly  evinces  the  un- 
bounded confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  party. 
But  our  hmits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  step  by 
step  the  ensuing  war  of  manifestoes,  which  preluded 
the  more  active  contest  in  the  field.  The  Trium- 
virate, and  their  tool  the  parliament  of  Paris,  loudly 
aflirmed  that  the  king  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  en- 
tire liberty,  and  they  employed  his  name  in  letters 
patent,  as  if  issued  by  himself,  to  avouch  this  false- 
hood. They  took  pains  also  to  impress  a  belief 
that  the  Edict  of  January  would  be  observed ;  but 
when  it  was  added,  that  this  was  only  to  be  consi- 
dered a  provisional  law,  and  that  Paris  was  to  be 
excepted  from  its  operation,  the  boon  was  rendered 
of  little  value. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Mutual  outrascs— Enormities  of  Blaise  de  Montluc  and  of  the  Baron 
des  Adrets— Hid  National  Synod— Alliance  between  the  Hugnaenots 
and  Queen  Elizabeth— Iler  Manifesto— The  armies  take  the  field 
—Siege  of  Rouen— The  Knig of  Navarre  wounded— Rouen  stormed 
—Adventure  of  De  Civille— Death  of  the  Kingof  Navarre— Conde's 
Dream— Battle  of  Dreux— Death  of  the  Marechal  St.  Andre— Cap- 
ture of  Montmorency  and  Conde—  Siege  of  Orleans— Assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise- Account  of  Poltrot- He  accuses  the  Admi- 
ral and  Beza— His  execution— Defence  of  the  Admiral  and  Beza— 
Corvde  advises  with  the  Huguenot  Ministers  relative  to  peace — 
Treaty  of  Amboise— Disappointment  of  the  Admiral— Peace  with 
England. 

During  the  fearful  pause  which  now  occurred  while 
the  hostile  parties  were  gathering  strength  for  battle, 
France  was  convulsed  throughout  her  whole  circuit ; 
and  each  cause  was  dishonoured,  perhaps  with  equal 
frequency,  by  the  excesses  of  some  of  its  followers. 
Even  in  Orleans,  and  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
Huguenot  leaders,  who  proclaimed  and  endeavoured 
to  .enforce  the  strictest  discipline,  fanatical  violence 
exhibited  itself  in  the  continual  plunder  of  churches 
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and  the  demolition  of  their  ornaments.  The  Prince 
of  Conde,  when  summoned  one  day  to  repress  a 
tumult  in  the  church  of  8^"=  Croix,  repeatedly  ordered 
an  image-breaker  to  desist  from  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion. But  the  enthusiast  pursued  his  task  without 
noticing  the  command  ;  till  the  prince,  irritated  by 
his  obstinacy,  and  willing  to  strike  terror  by  a  sin- 
gle strong  example,  levelled  a  pistol,  and  threatened 
him  with  instant  death.  Undeterred  by  this  menace, 
the  zealot  calmly  replied,  "  Have  patience,  sir,  but 
for  a  few  minutes,  until  I  have  destroyed  this  idol, 
and  then  kill  me  if  you  please."* 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  senseless  stones  had 
proved  the  only  objects  of  violence ;  but  when  on 
the  occupation  of  Orleans  the  chief  cities  in  many 
of  the  surrounding  provinces  declared  in  favour  of 
the  association,  the  Huguenots  in  Maine,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Poitou,  Angoumois,  and  Berry,  took  arms 
and  chased  the  priests,  often  not  without  much 
bloodshed,  from  the  numerous  opulent  ecclesiastical 
foundations  with  which  those  districts  abounded. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sens,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville, 
were  severely  visited  by  the  Catholics  ;  and  in  the 
first-named  town  more  than  one  hundred  Huguenots 
perished  in  a  single  day.  In  the  south,  the  devasta- 
tion was  still  greater ;  Orange  was  sacked  by  a 
detachment  of  Papal  troops  from  Avignon,  who 
practised  barbarities  which  we  cannot  venture  to 
detail,  but  which  are  too  well  authenticated  by  the 
incontestable  evidence  of  De  Thou.f  "  Great  and 
marvellous  is  the  pity ! "  exclaims  Pasquier,  writing 
at  the  moment,  "  every  body  asserts  his  religion, 
his  loyalty,  and  his  patriotism,  but  I  see  not  one 
who  under  these  goodly  pretexts  does  not  do  his 
utmost  to  ruin  the  kingdom  from  its  very  base.  All 
around  me  is  trouble  and  confusion."  "  It  would  be 
impossible,"  he  continues,  "  to  relate  the  manifold 
atrocities  committed  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 

*  Hist,  des  Egl  R^f.  ii.  32.        f  xxxi.  11. 
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Other.  "VMierever  the  Huguenots  have  the  mastery, 
they  shatter  the  images,  those  ancient  cements  of 
popular  devotion ;  they  demohsh  monuments  and 
sepulchres,  so  that  in  passing  through  Clery  they 
violated  even  the  tomb  of  Louis  XI.,  and  they  plun- 
der all  the  treasure  which  piety  has  hallowed  in  the 
churches.  In  reprisal,  the  Catholics  stab,  drown, 
and  massacre  every  sectaiy  whom  they  recognise, 
so  that  the  very  rivers  are  choked  with  the  dead. 
And  many  are  those  who,  affecting  to  espouse  the 
public  quarrel,  revenge  their  own  private  feuds,  and 
perpetrate  crimes  at  which  their  leaders  are  forced 
to  connive."* 

Upon  themes  thus  revolting  it  is  by  no  means  our 
intention  to  expatiate  ;t  but  there  are  two  personages 
who  obtained  by  their  enormities  a  notoriety  so 
hideous,  that  the  history  of  the  times  would  be 
imperfect  if  we  passed  them  over  wholly  in  silence. 
Blaise  de  Montluc,  Governor  of  Guyenne,  had 
adopted  principles  widely  different  from  those  pro- 
fessed by  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Valence.  "  He 
was  very  cruel  in  these  civil  wars,"  says  a  writer, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  represent  his  crimes  as  so 
many  virtues,-  "  and  he  gained  in  them  large  sums 
of  money ;  so  that  although  in  their  outset  he  was 
but  scantily  provided,  at  their  close  he  found  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  his  coffers  ;  yet  he  did 
not  wish  for  the  total  extermination  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, it  being  a  favourite  maxim  with  him  that  a  tree 
which  yielded  fruit  so  rich  should  neither  be  cut 
down  nor  uprooted. "J    This  savage,  whose  reckless 

*  Lettres,  torn.  i.  liv.  iv.  pp.  232,  233. 

t  The  catalogue  of  victims  who  suffered  under  the  persecution 
of  Sommerive,  Deput}--Govemor  of  Provence  in  1562,  occupies  forty- 
pages  in  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  iii.  337.  377,  and  contains  the  foUovping 
subdivisions  of  wretchedness.  Ceux  gut  out  este  tires  des  prisons, 
pendus,  precipites  et  massacres,  hrusles,  lapides,  tues  et  traines^  tues  et 
precipiies,  marts  d'espouvantement,  fendus  et  desmembres,  vifs,  enterris 
tous  vifs,  desenterrds  et  jettds  aux  chiens,  marts  de  faim  et  de  froid,  argue- 
buzis,  enfans  tues,  enfans  marts  d^espovvantement,  enfans  marts  de  faim  ; 
besides  other  modes  of  destruction  too  horrible  for  citation. 

t  Brantome,  Discours,  Jxx.  tom,  vi.  p.  56. 
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perpetration  of  wholesale  butchery  obtained  for  him 
the  distinguished  honour  of  a  marshalship  of  France, 
has  taken  pains  to  blazon  the  atrocities  of  which 
he  felt  proud ;  and  every  step  in  his  career  of  blood 
has  been  traced  by  his  own  pen  in  autobiographical 
commeyitaries.  No  sooner  had  he  received  the  com- 
mission by  which  he  was  authorized  to  ravage 
his  province,  than  he  began  strict  inquisition  into 
the  "strange  names"  of  overseers,  deacons,  con- 
sistories, synods,  and  conferences  ;  "  food  of  which 
kind,"  he  adds,  "  never  yet  had  furnished  me  with 
a  breakfast."*  In  a  similar  strain  of  bitter  sportive- 
ness,  which,  like  the  sneer  of  Goethe's  embodied 
fiend,  aggravates  the  horrors  he  is  relating,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  us  that  in  the  outset  he  secretly 
provided  himself  with  two  executioners ;  that,  from 
their  constant  attendance  upon  him,  they  went  fa- 
miliarly by  the  name  of  his  lacqueys,  and  that  both 
were  completely  equipped  for  their  trade,  and  fur- 
nished above  all  with  a  very  keen-edged  axe.f  Thus 
esquired,  he  issued  forth  on  his  first  adventure,  and 
at  St,  Mezard  he  encountered  four  Huguenots,  who 
were  accused  of  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
the  king.  Seizing  one  of  them  by  the  throat,  and 
loading  him  with  terms  of  execration,  he  dashed  him 
forcibly  to  the  ground,  where  he  fell  against  the 
stump  of  a  broken  cross.  Then  calling  out  to  the 
executioner,  "  strike  scoundrel ! "  it  was  not  easy  to 
tell  whether  the  words  or  the  blow  were  first  ended, 
and  half  a  foot  of  the  broken  cross-  was  cut  through 
at  the  same  time  with  the  neck  of  the  victim.  Of 
the  others,  two  were  hanged  on  the  next  tree  ;  the 
last,  a  deacon  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  received 
assurance  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but  was  so 
severely  beaten  that  he  expired  ten  days  afterward. 

*  N^ayans  jamais  este  desjeunez  de  telles  viandes. — Comment,  liv.  v. 
torn.  ii.  p.  3. 

t  Je  recouvray  sccretement  deux  hourreaux,  lesquels  on  appella  depuis 
mes  laquais,  par  ce  quHJs  estoient  souv'ent  apres  moi  ....  bien  equipped 
de  lenrs  armes,  et  surtout  d'un  marassau  bien  irenchant. — Ibid.  pp.  19.  22. 
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"  And  this,"  concludes  Montluc  triumphantly,  "  was 
my  first  achievement  when  I  set  out  from  home, 
without  either  sentence  or  writing,  for  I  had  heard 
say  that  it  was  wisest  to  begin  with  execution."* 
At  Cahors,  in  one  day,  "to  make  short  work," 
thirty  or  "  perhaps  forty  "  Huguenots,  (so  carelessly 
did  he  keep  account  of  human  life  !)  were  hanged  or 
broken  on  the  wheel.f  At  Gironde,  sixty  were 
strung  up  at  once  to  the  colonnade  of  the  town  hall. 
At  the  storming  of  Montsegur,  he  numbered  seven 
hundred  dead  bodies  in  the  streets,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  farther  assurance  that  a  great  many  other  victims 
had  perished  by  leaping  over  the  walls.  At  Pene, 
and  afterward  at  Lectoure,  he  filled  up  very  deep 
wells  with  the  corpses  of  the  slain;  in  the  latter 
place  the  festering  piles  were  heaped  so  near  the 
mouth  that  they  might  be  touched  by  the  hand ;  and 
in  both  cases  he  chuckles  at  the  remembrance  "  that 
it  was  an  excellent  method  of  disposing  of  those 
naughty  boys. "J  But  the  consummation  of  his  brutal 
delight  was  reserved  for  Toulouse,  in  which  city,  as 
he  records  with  overflowing  satisfaction,  he  "  saw 
more  heads  fly  than  ever  he  had  seen  before  !  "^ 

Impossible  as  it  may  appear,  Montluc  was  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded  in  barbarity,  by  one  whom  ungo- 
vernable resentment  and  temporary  interest  induced 
for  awhile  to  ally  himself  to  the  antagonists  of  the 
Triumvirate  ;  but  whose  total  want  of  principle  and 
subsequent  bitter  enmity  against  the  Huguenots, 
happily  exclude  him  from  even  nominal  connexion 
with  them  in  their  religious  profession.  Fran9ois 
de  Beaumont,  Baron  des  Adrets,  after  having  served 
in  youth  with  no  small  distinction  in  Italy,  was  frus- 
trated in  a  legal  process  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  retired  to  his  estate  in  Dauphine, 
thirsting  for  revenge.     By  his  intrigues  in  that  pro- 

*  Ibid.  p.  22.         +  Ibid.  p.  27. 

i  Ce  fut  un  tres  belle  despeche  de  tres  mauvais  garcons. — Ibid.  121. 

0  Et  ne  vis  jamais  tant  de  testes  voler  que  Id. — Ibid,  53. 
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vince,  having  excited  a  tumult  which  led  to  the 
assassination  of  its  governor,  he  seized  his  office ; 
and  announced  to  the  queen  mother,  with  whom  he 
entertained  a  secret  correspondence,  that  he  had 
been  elevated  to  it  by  popular  election ;  and  that, 
together  with  the  faithful  subjects  who  had  selected 
him  as  their  leader,  he  was  about  to  march  on  Paris 
for  her  deliverance.  His  operations,  however,  were 
directed  in  the  first  instance  on  Lyons,  which  he 
surprised  and  mastered;  and  by  rapid  and  most  un- 
expected movements  he  spread  terror  throughout 
every  city  of  the  south,  "  which  dreaded  him  more 
than  a  hurricane  sweeping  over  the  standing  corn."* 
Continuing  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  he  enriched  himself  by  pillage  from  every 
town  which  he  occupied,  and  especially  by  the  de- 
molition of  the  opulent  and  celebrated  Chartreux, 
near  Grenoble,  the  parliament  of  which  city  he 
compelled  to  attend  the  Huguenot  service.  On  one 
occasion,  after  having  sacked  the  castle  of  Mont- 
brison,  in  Veneissin,  he  put  half  of  its  garrison  to 
the  sword  at  the  moment,  and  reserved  their  com- 
rades, to  whom  he  had  promised  quarter,  for  a  more 
horrible  mode  of  death,  which  he  had  on  former 
occasions  inflicted  elsewhere.  The  keep  of  the 
castle  was  remarkable  for  its  height,  and  Des  Adrets 
seating  himself  after  dinner  on  its  platform,  com- 
manded that  his  prisoners  should  be  led  out,  and 
looked  on  with  grim  delight  while  they  were  forced 
to  throw  themselves  from  its  battlements.  One 
only  out  of  the  whole  number  escaped,  and  he  owed 
his  life  to  a  cool  and  ready  answer.  He  had  already 
run  thrice  to  the  very  edge  of  the  tower,  and  as  often 
had  shrunk  back  from  the  fatal  leap,  when  Des  Adrets 
impatiently  taunted  him  with  cowardice,  and  desired 
him  not  to  lose  more  time.  To  his  no  small  sur- 
prise, the  soldier  turned  round  without  one  mark 

*  Brantome,  Discours,  Ixx.     Digression  sur  le  Baron  des  Adrets^  t^m. 
vi.  p  57. 
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of  fear,  and  replied  with  unmoved  self-possession, 
"  Brave  as  you  may  be,  my  Lord  Baron,  I  will  give 
you  ten  times  before  you  take  that  same  jump." 
Struck  by  so  unexpected  a  challenge,  the  wretch 
relented ;  but  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  gave 
this  victim  freedom,  he  summoned  another  to  the 
tower,  and  renewed  the  horrors  of  his  diversion.* 
When  intelligence  of  these  atrocities  reached  the 
ears  of  the  associated  Huguenots,  they  exclaimed 
that  Des  Adrets  was  a  Goliah  who  dishonoured  the 
armies  of  Israel,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  imme- 
diately superseded  him  in  the  command  with  which 
he  had  been  unworthily  intrusted.  This  dismissal 
awakened  feelings  of  resentment  in  Des  Adrets 
more  lasting  than  those  which  he  had  entertained 
against  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  we  find  him  engaged  in  open  warfare  against 
the  Reformed,  although  with  success  far  different 
from  that  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished  while 
their  adherent. 

To  return  to  Orleans.  The  Illd  synod  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church  was  held  in  that  city  on 
the  25th  of  April,  but  its  transactions  were  altogether 
unimportant.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  well  aware  that 
the  Guises  had  negotiated  for  auxiliaries  both  with 
the  Pope  and  with  the  King  of  Spain,  sought  to 
strengthen  himself  also  by  a  foreign  alhance.  None, 
however,  could  be  more  odious  to  France  than  that 
in  which  he  engaged,  and  none  was  ever  more  un- 
productive of  advantage.  The  greater  part  of  Nor- 
mandy was  in  his  possession,  and  he  offered  to  deliver 
Havre  to  the  English,  provided  Elizabeth  would  gar- 
rison it  with  three  thousand  men,  furnish  three  thou- 
sand more  for  the  defence  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe,  and 
advance  a  subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

*  Gamier,  xv.  305.  De  Thou,  who  saw  this  monster  ten  years  after 
these  sanguinary  exploits,  gives  the  following  striking  description 
of  his  person.  Erat  oculis  truculentis,  naso  aquilino,  facie  macUentd, 
sed  ruboribus  interfusis,  ut  lutum  sanguine  maceratum,  quod  in  P.  Com. 
SuUd  obnervatum est,  oriinspersum  diceres. — In  Vita  sua,  p.  1165. 
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This  proposal  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  troops 
were  immediately  despatched;  but  Dieppe  being 
found  untenable,  was  as  immediately  abandoned.  It 
could  not  but  be  remarked,  much  to  Conde's  injury, 
that  he  thus  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  his  country,  a  post  commanding  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  furnishing  a  key  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  far  more  important  than 
Calais,  which  the  bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
won  from  their  dominion.  Elizabeth  hated  the 
Guises  from  her  very  soul ;  the  duke  had  com- 
manded the  French  army  by  which  Calais  had  been 
reconquered;  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been 
indefatigable  in  efforts  to  procure  her  excommuni- 
cation at  Rome;  and  both  of  them  were  uncles  to 
Mary  of  Scotland,  her  rival  both  as  a  queen  and  as 
a  woman.  In  her  manifesto,  therefore,  on  concluding 
this  treaty,  she  pointedly  denounced  them  as  authors 
of  the  troubles  under  which  France  was  suffering ; 
she  spoke  of  the  danger  to  which  the  person  of  the 
Christian  king,  her  good  brother,  was  exposed  by 
the  ambition  of  some  of  his  subjects,  which  not  only 
placed  his  own  realm  in  peril,  but  all  Christendom 
also,  and  especially  England.  Alluding  to  Vassy, 
she  lamented  that  the  name  of  the  captive  king  had 
been  abused  to  authorize  the  butchery  of  his  unarmed 
and  innocent  people,  the  sack  and  spoil  of  his  richest 
cities,  the  breach  of  his  best  advised  edicts,  the 
persecution  of  the  princes  of  his  blood  and  of  his 
nobles,  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  loyal  servants. 
These,  and  an  infinity  of  similar  crimes,  she  said, 
-were  perpetrated  for  no  other  object  than  to  satisfy 
the  particular  interests  and  passions  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, who  had  violently  broken  down  ordinances 
framed  after  long  and  mature  deliberation  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  repose  and  tranquillity 
of  religion,  and  for  the  good  of  the  realm  and  its 
sovereign.  She  then  complained  that  many  of  her 
subjects,  trading  to  Britany,  had  been  seized  and 
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plundered,  and  those  who  defended  themselves  mas- 
sacred, by  officers  of  the  French  government,  under, 
no  other  pretext  than  that  they  were  what  are  called 
Huguenots ;  that  her  remonstrances  had  been  disre- 
garded, and  therefore  that,  in  order  to  comiteract  the 
violence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  (mentioning  him  by 
name)  and  his  adherents,  she  had  resolved  to  send 
over  troops  who  might  preserve  certain  ports  for  her 
brother  the  king  during  his  minority.  In  conclusion, 
she  affirmed  before  God,  His  angels,  and  all  mankind, 
that  she  had  no  one  object  in  view,  except  the  de- 
fence of  the  loyal  subjects  of  her  said  brother,  who 
apparently  could  not  otherwise  escape  destruction.* 
We  pass  over  the  fruitless  negotiations  between 
Catherine  and  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Their  personal 
conference  at  Thuri,f  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
appears  to  have  produced  increased  exacerbation ; 
and  the  queen  either  possessed,  or  affected  to  pos- 
sess, but  little  power  to  assent  to  any  proposition 
which  Conde  might  be  justified  in  advancing.  When 
negotiation  failed,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  par- 

*  The  manifesto  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  3Iem  de  Conde,  iii. 
694. 

f  De  La  Noue,  who  w-as  present  at  the  conference,  has  left  a  very 
touching  picture  of  it.  One  hundred  men  on  either  side  accompa- 
nied the  queen  and  Conde  respectively,  and  they  v.'ere  ordered  to 
keep  at  a  considerable  distance  asunder.  "  Having  thus  beheld  eyther 
other  for  the  space  of  halfe  an  houre,  each  coveting  to  see  one  Ms 
brother,  another  his  unkle,  cousen,  friende,  or  old  companion,  they 
craved  leave  of  their  superioars,  which  was  hardlie  graunted,  in 
respect  that  at  the  first  they  were  forbidden  to  meete  for  feare  of 
injuryes  and  affrayes.  But  so  far  v/ere  they  from  quarelling,  that 
contrariwise  there  was  ngthing  but  salutations  and  embracings  of 
such  as  could  not  forbeare  tlie  demonstration  of  amitie  unto  those 

whome  parentage  or  honestie  had  united  unto  them Then 

waighiiig  with  themselves  that  all  these  greetings  would  bee  con- 
verted into  bloodie  murthers,  uppon  the  least  token  of  battayle  that 
the  sxiperiours  should  give  ;  that  the  viseardes  being  shut  and  readie, 
furie  having  vayled  their  sight-,  one  brother  would  scarce  pardon 
another,  the' water  even  stoode  in  their  eyes.  Myselfe  was  then 
among  the  Protestants,  and  I  may  trulie  sale,  that  on  the  other  side 
there  M^ere  a  douzen  friendes  whom  I  accounted  as  deere  as  my 
owne  brethren,  who  also  bore  me  lyke  affection.  Private  amitie  did 
as  then  live,  but  since  these  great  calamities  had  course,  and  con- 
versation discontinued,  it  is  even  dead  in  many."— 356. 
t 
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liament  of  Paris  to  separate  tlie  Prince  of  Conde 
from  his  associates ;  for  in  an  Arret  issued  by  its 
authority,  exceptions  were  made  in  his  single  favour, 
while  the  Chatillons  and  other  Huguenot  leaders 
were  denounced  as  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  crown 
of  France,  disturbers  of  public  repose,  and  criminals 
guilty  of  high  treason,  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
loyal  subject  to  arrest  and  bring  to  punishment. 
The  prince  avoided  the  snare  by  a  declaration  in 
which  he  identified  himself  in  all  points  with  his 
friends. 

Both  armies  were  now  in  the  field  ;  and  a  pleasing 
picture  has  been  drawn  of  the  moral  discipline  of 
the  Huguenots  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.* 
Prayers  were  read  night  and  morning  at  the  head  of 
each  regiment  by  its  own  minister;  no  cursing  nor 
reviling  was  heard  in  the  ranks ;  no  gambling  nor 
bebauchery  sullied  the  camp.  Peasants,  tradesmen, 
and  strangers,  resorted  in  safety  to  the  military  quar- 
ters, and  neither  the  hope  of  forage  nor  of  plunder 
allured  the  soldiers  from  their  standards.  In  numbers 
they  were  much  inferior  to  the  royalists;  who  being 
thus  enabled  to  adopt  their  own  choice  of  moveiiient, 
successfully  occupied  Blois  and  Tours;  stormed 
Poitiers,  and  put  its  garrison  to  the  sword  ;  obtained 
possession  of  Bourges  through  the  culpable  weak- 
ness of  its  governor ;  and  then  determined  upon  the 
investment  of  Rouen,  before  it  could  be  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  English. 

Tliat  city,  the  strongest  in  Normandy,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  charge  of  Montgomery,  the  most  en- 
terprising chief  among  the  Huguenots.  Its  garrison 
consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  veteran  infantry,  nearly 
six  hundred  horse,  and  a  numerous  band  of  civic 
militia,  in  whose  ranks  many  women  served  with 
distinguished  bravery.  To  these  were  afterward 
added  a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 

*  De  Thou,  \\\.  3.  The  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  given. 
iii  tl.o  Mem.  lit  L'onde,  iii.  SCii. 
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Eiijsrlish,  under  Lord  Grey.     The  king,  the  queen 
mother,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  took  their  station 
in  the  lines.     Catherine  was  bitterly  indignant  when 
she  saw  the  English  detachment  enter  the  city,  ap- 
prehending that  it  might  ultimately  fall  into  their 
possession.     She  daily  reconnoitred  the  outworks, 
regardless  of  the  shower  of  balls  which  fell  around ; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  constable  re- 
monstrated against  her  exposure  to  danger,  she  told 
them  laughingly  that  she  had  full  as  much  courage, 
though  not  as  much  strength  as  themselves.*    The 
Duke  of  Guise  pushed  his  approaches  rapidly;  and  his 
mines,  the  chief  weapons  employed  in  sieges  in  those 
times,  were  so  skilfully  constructed,  that  ultimate 
success  appeared  certain.     Three  weeks  had  passed 
in  these  operations,  wiien  the  King  of  Navarre, — 
who,  however  deficient  in  moral  courage,  was  physi- 
cally brave,  and  who  was  piqued  by  the  superior  re- 
putation which  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  acquired, — 
exposing  himself  too  openly  in  the  trenches,  was 
struck  by  a  musket  ball.     Twelve  more  ^ 
days  elapsed  before  a  final  assault — it  was 
the  seventh — proved  successful.     The  carnage  was 
then  horrible ;  Montgomery  made  good  his  retreat, 
but  the   greater  part  of  the   English  detachment 
perished  in  the  breach,  and  the  city  was  given  up 
during  eightf  days  and  nights  to  the  license  of  a 
ferocious  soldiery.     Wearied  with  adjudging  to  im- 
prisonment  the   numerous   Huguenots  who   were 
dragged  before  him,  Brevedent,  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  at  length  recommended   from   the  seat  of 
magistracy  a  more  summary  process.     "  Why,"  said 
he,  with  a  hideous  blasphemy,  "  do  you  crowd  the 
dungeons  ?     Can  you  doubt  what  you  ought  to  do  ? 
Is  the  river  yet  full?"!     Nor  was  it  only  from  the 
first  horrors  of  a  triumphant  storm  that  the  miserable 

*  Brantome,  Discours,  ii.  torn.  ii.  p.  286, 
t  Mem.  de  Castelnau,  liv.  iii.  c.  13, 
t  Hist.  desEgJ.Rff.  ii.  664, 
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Rouenese  were  to  suffer ;  their  protracted  defence, 
which  for  its  gallantry  might  have  excited  admira- 
tion, was  viewed  as  a  crime  ;  and  its  chief  authors 
having  escaped  the  fury  of  war,  were  destined  in 
cooler  blood  to  execution.  Jean  de  Bosc,  Lord  of 
Mandeville  and  president  of  the  court  of  aids,  was 
beheaded.  A  less  honourable  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  two  ancient  counsellors  of  the  city,  and 
on  Augustin  Marlorat,  one  of  the  twelve  minsters 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  deputed  to 
Poissy.  The  prisoners  met  their  fate  with  con- 
stancy, more  especiall}^  Marlorat,  who  was  exposed 
to  much  rudeness  and  even  violence  from  the  by- 
standers at  his  execution.*  His  death  excited  pro- 
found grief  and  indignation  at  Orleans,  and  two 
prisoners  of  some  note,  the  Abbe  de  Gastines  and 
Baptist  Sapin,  the  latter  a  counsellor  of  parlfament 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  first  president  Le  Maitre, 
were  dragged  to  the  scaffold  in  reprisal. 

The  unexampled  escapes  of  an  otherwise  obscure 
individual  from  the  perils  of  death,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  this  siege,  have  given  him  fair  title 
to  remembrance.  Francois  de  Civille,  a  gentleman 
serving  in  the  garrison  at  the  head  of  his  own  com^ 
pany,  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  assaults  by  a 
musket  ball,  which  entering  at  the  right  jaw  lodged 
in  the  hinder  part  of  his  neck  Falling  into  the 
ditch,  without  any  signs  of  life,  he  was  immediately 
stripped  by  the  pioneers,  thrown  together  with  an- 
other corpse  into  a  hole,  and  loosely  covered  with 
earth.  This  rude  burial  happened  about  mid-day ; 
and,  at  nightfall,  a  servant  of  De  Civille,  anxious  to 
convey  his  master's  remains  to  his  family,  obtained 
assistance  and  disinterred  both  bodies.  Wounds  and 
blood,  however,  had  so  totally  disfigured  thetn,  that 

*  Several  of  Marlorat's  tracts  appear  to  have  been  favourites  in 
England,  if  we  rnay  judge  from  their  early  translation.  They  are 
chiefly  commentatorial.  Details  of  the  process  against  him  and  the 
other  sufferers  at  Rouen,  are  r'iven  in  tlio  Hist,  drs  Ke^l  Rif.  ii.  cm.  060. 
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even  this  faithful  retainer  was  unable  to  distinguish 
which  was  that  of  his  master,  and  he  hastily  replaced 
them  in  their  graves  ;  but  as  he  withdrew,  observing 
that  an  arm  of  one  of  them  was  still  uncovered,  he 
returned  to  protect  it  from  violation  by  the  dogs. 
While  employed  in  this  pious  office,  the  moon  shone 
brightly  on  one  of  the  fingers  still  encircled  by  a 
diamond  ring,  which  he  recognised  as  his  master's ; 
and  overjoyed  at  this  first  discovery,  he  was  still 
more  so  when  upon  again  disengaging  the  entire 
body  he  found  that  it  retained  warmth,  and  some  faint 
tokens  of  breathing.  The  surgeons  to  whom  he 
conveyed  it,  perplexed  by  the  great  number  of 
wounded,  refused  attention  to  a  case  which  they 
at  once  pronounced  to  be  desperate ;  and  four  days 
elapsed  during  which  De  Civille  received  neither 
sustenance  nor  medical  aid.  At  length,  his  wounds 
being  dressed  and  some  food  administered,  although 
not  without  difficulty  from  the  convulsive  locking  of 
the  teeth,  he  was  slowly  advancing  to  recovery,  at 
the  moment  of  the  storm.  During  the  horrors  of 
that  attack,  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  lying  help- 
less and  unprotected  was  forced,  and  he  was  thrown 
by  some  ruffians  from  its  window  into  the  court- 
yard. His  fall  was  luckily  broken  by  a  dung-heap 
below,  on  which  during  three  days  and  nights  he  lay 
unassisted  and  without  nourishment,  till  having  been 
found  and  relieved  by  some  friends,  he  recovered, 
and  survived  for  more  than  forty  years  afterward.* 
The  fate  of  the  King  of  Navarre  was  less  happy. 
He  was  conveyed  on  a  shutter  from  the  trenches 
immediately  after  receiving  his  wound ;  and  although 
he  suffered  so  much  agony  from  the  motion  that  his 
bearers  were  frequently  compelled  to  stop,  and  the 
surgeons  on  examination  were  unable  to  find  the 
ball,  the  hurt  at  first  was  not  considered  dangerous. 
His  hours  of  confinement  were  spent  in  toying  with 

*  De  Thou,  xxxiiL  13 
T  2 
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La  Rouet*  and  in  feeding  an  idle  fancy  on  exagge- 
rated visions  of  the  riclies  and  delights  of  his  pro- 
mised Sardinian  kingdom.  When  informed  of  the 
capture  of  Rouen,  although  still  a  prisoner  to  his 
couch,  he  projected  a  triumphal  entry.  The  wall  of 
liis  chamber  was  thrown  down,  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  litter,  and  he  was  carried  in  it  through  the 
breach  in  the  ramparts,  preceded  by  military  music. 
His  wound  meanwhile  was  prevented  from  healing 
by  the  presence  of  the  ball  and  of  some  pieces  of 
shattered  bone  ;  and  the  commencement  of  internal 
mortification  threatened  a  fatal  result.  As  his  dan- 
ger manifestly  increased,  he  threw  aside  all  worldly 
thoughts,  and  bent  himself  wholly  to  the  care  of  his 
salvation.  Still  halting,  however,  between  the  two 
creeds,  he  first  confessed  and  received  the  viaticum, 
according  to  the  Catholic  rites:  and  afterward,  when 
visited  by  Catherine,  who  urged  upon  him  attention 
to  the  Scriptures,  he  summoned  one  of  his  physi- 
cians, Raphael  de  Mczieres,  a  Protestant,  listened 
attentively  to  him  while  he  read  the  book  of  Job, 
and  then  declared  that,  if  he  were  permitted  to  re- 
cover, he  would  openly  profess  and  maintain  the 
tenets  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  Wearied  by 
the  tediousness  of  his  confinement,  he  sought  relief 
from  change  of  air  and  place,  in  opposition  to  all 
medical  advice,  and  while  proceeding  in  a  boat  down 
the  Seine,  he  was  seized  with  shiverings,  and  com- 
pelled to  land  at  Andely.  It  seemed  as  if  neither 
church  were  willing  to  relax  its  doubtful  hold  upon 
his  belief,  while  he  retained  one  breath  of  life  :  for  as 
Raphael  prayed  by  his  side  during  his  last  agonies, 
a  Dominican  friar  was  stealthily  introduced  in  dis- 
guise, through  the  zeal  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal 

*  LQuise  de  la  Beraudiere  de  Tlsle  Rouet  bore  a  son  to  the  King 
of  Navarre ;  slie  afterward,  ii\  1580,  married  Robert  de  Combaud,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  slie  carried  with  her  as  a  por- 
tion the  reversion  of  the  Bishopric  of  Comoailhs,  mucli  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  wits,  wlio  deluged  her  husband  with  appropriate 
epigrams. 
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de  Bourbon.  The  king  evinced  consciousness  of 
the  monk's  presence,  without,  however,  paying  him 
attention.  Already  in  the  convulsions  of  death,  he 
grasped  the  beard  of  one  of  his  domestics,  an  Italian, 
and  with  his  last  words,  urged  him  to  be  faithful  to 
the  prince  his  son,  and  to  warn  that  son  to  preserve 
his  fealty  to  the  crown  of  France.*  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  November,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  little  respected  or  regretted  by  either  of  the 
contending  parties  ;  and  more  blamed  for  the  abuse, 
than  approved  for  the  possession  of  any  good  quali- 
ties with  which  he  might  have  been  originally 
endowed.! 

Conde  meanwhile  had  been  largely  reinforced  from 
Germany ;  whence  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemburg,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  had  despatched  to  his  assistance 
three  thousand  three  hundred  Reitres  and  four  thou- 
sand Lansquenets  ;%  a  force  enabling  him  to  move  on 
Paris,  which  he  hoped  to  find  almost  defenceless. 
The  enterprise  miscarried  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  portion  of  the  royal  army 
broke  up  from  Rouen ;  and  Conde  retired  on  Nor- 
mandy in  disappointment.  Thither  also  he  was 
quickly  followed ;  and  the  hostile  forces  took  up  a 

*  Tlie  details  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  conduct  after  his  wound, 
and  of  his  dying-  hours,  may  be  found  in  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref.  ii.  649, 
665,  and  in  De  Thou,  xxxiii.  17,  19.  Some  curious  additional  particu- 
lars are  given  in  the  Mem.  de  Conde,  iv.  116. 

t  Le  Roy  dc  Navarre  est  inort  d'un  coup  de  bale,  qui  rCest  regret^  des  uns 
ny  des  autres.  Pasquier  Lcttres,  liv.  iv.  tom.  i.  p.  234.  But  his  cha- 
racter is,  for  the  most  part,  represented  with  numerous  contradic- 
tions ;  and  the  single  point  on  which  historians  agree,  regards  the 
fineness  of  his  person.  Gamier,  who  may  be  trusted  for  having 
consulted  most  of  his  predecessors,  after  describing  him  as  largely 
gifted  with  excellences  by  nature,  as  full  of  integrity,  bravery,  gene- 
rosity, and  as  being  in  all  points  "  a  good  citizen,"  finishes  the 
picture  by  informing  us  that  he  had  nevertheless  one  little  defect : 
he  was  irresistibly  given  to  picking  pockets,  ifilouterie,)  insomuch 
that  his  pages  always  searched  his  clothes  after  he  had  undressed, 
in  order  that  they  might  restore  the  property  which  they  contained 
to  the  persons  from  whom  he  had  stolen  it.— xv.  370.  Quel  vrai 
citoyen  '. 

t  Rittem  und  Landiknechte,  German  horse  and  foot  .soldiers. 
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position  near  the  little  town  of  Dreux,  so  close  to 
each  other  that  a  battle  appeared  inevitable.  The 
constable  and  St.  Andre,  however,  who  were  in  com- 
mand of  the  royahsts,  shrank  from  the  responsibility, 
and  they  had  recourse  to  Catherine  for  instructions. 
Never  was  the  ingenuity  of  that  wily  queen  more 
severely  taxed  to  avoid  committing  herself  by  a 
perilous  decision,  and  never  was  she  more  happy  in 
securing  her  extrication  from  difficulty.  "  What !" 
she  inquired  sarcastically  of  Castelnau,  the  bearer 
of  the  demand,  by  whom  this  interview  is  related, 
"  do  the  great  captains  of  our  time,  send  to  ask  a 
woman  and  a  child  whether  Frenchmen  shall  draw 
their  swords  against  each  other "?  Nurse,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  king's  nurse,  a  Huguenot,  who 
chanced  to  enter  the  apartment  at  the  moment, 
"  since  women  are  now  chosen  as  counsellors,  let  us 
hear  your  opinion — shall  the  army  give  battle  or 
noti"*  The  nurse,  when  pressed,  replied  more  than 
once,  that  since  the  Huguenots  would  not  listen  to 
reason,  she  thought  a  battle  was  necessary.  The 
privy  council  resolved  that  those  who  were  honoured 
with  military  command  were  alone  competent  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  military  movements  ;  and 
the  generals,  satisfied  to  find  that  the  wish  which 
they  privily  cherished  for  engagement  did  not  meet 
with  opposition  at  court,  resolved  to  give  battle 
without  farther  delay. 

The  memorable  day  which  followed  was  not  with- 
out its  omens.  "  Of  the  two  incidents  which  I  am 
about  to  relate,"  says  the  historian  who  records 
them,  "  I  can  fully  avouch  the  truth ;  one  I  wit- 
nessed with  my  own  eyes ;  the  other  I  heard  with 

*  Memoires,  iv.  4.  Rrantome  mentions  this  nurse  as  une  tressage 
et  honneste  femmc,  who  could  do  any  thini?  with  the  king.  Cliarles 
was  always  urging  her  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  without  the 
slightest  force  or  constraint.  After  the  St.  Bartholomew  she  thought 
it  prudent  to  conform,  plus  pour  luy  complaire  que  pour  zele,  as  she 
appears  to  have  told  Brantome  in  confidence  one  day  when  Charles 
was  dea.d—Ihscours,  Ixxxviii.  tom.  vii.  p.  204. 
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my  own  ears."  On  the  morning  before  the  battle, 
as  Conde  was  passing  a  rivulet  near  the  castle  of 
Maintenon,  an  aged  woman,  stepping  into  the  mid 
stream,  caught  hold  of  his  boot  and  stopped  him. 
Then,  after  regarding  him  for  awhile  earnestly  in 
the  face,  she  loosed  her  grasp,  uttering  these  words 
— "  Go  on,  prince  !  much  wilt  thou  suffer,  but  God  is 
with  thee."  The  prince,  compassionating  the  wild- 
ness  of  her  manner,  moved  by  the  solemnity  of  her 
expressions,  or  willing  to  encourage  his  followers 
by  accepting  the  prophecy  of  good  fortune,  answered 
by  thanks  and  a  request  for  her  prayers. 

The  second  occurrence  is  far  more  striking.  Conde 
on  that  same  night  being  already  in  bed,  and  con- 
versing familiarly  with  his  attendants,  turned  to  the 
minister  who  had  just  read  prayers  to  the  company. 
"  To-morrow,"  he  said,  "  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
whatever  the  admiral  may  think,  we  shall  certainly 
fight.  Now,  although  I  know  that  little  faitli  is  to 
be  given  to  dreams,  I  must  tell  you  that  which  I 
dreamed  last  night.  I  thouglit  that  I  had  engaged  in 
three  battles,  one  after  the  other,  and  that  I  finally 
gained  a  victory,  seeing  my  three  enemies  dead. 
But  I  myself  also  was  mortally  wounded ;  so  that, 
having  ordered  the  three  corpses  to  be  laid  one  upon 
the  other,  I  placed  myself  above  them,  and  rendered 
up  my  spirit  to  God."  If  it  were  Beza  (and  it  pro- 
bably was  so)  to  whom  the  above  words  were  spoken, 
he  answered  wisely  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these 
sleeping  images,  stating  that  the  dream  was  the 
result  of  the  waking  thoughts  by  which  the  prince 
had  long  been  anxiously  occupied.  The  vague  pre- 
diction hazarded  by  the  excited  fancy  of  the  new 
sibyl  demands  little  notice  ;  but  the  subsequent 
realization  of  Conde's  dream,  to  the  very  letter,  may 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
those  coincidences  which  have  sometimes  appeared 
to  defy^  the  ridicule,  if  not  to  refute  the  reasonings 
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of  that  scepticism  which  denies  the  existence  of  any 
presentiment  of  futurity,* 

jg  Military  details  little  belong-  to  our  narra- 
■  tive.  The  battle  of  Dreux  would  have  been 
won  by  the  Huguenots,  but  for  the  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. f  That 
prince,  who  had  twice  held  the  distinguished  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  of  France,  did  not  choose  on 
this  occasion  to  act  subordinately  to  the  constable  ; 
much  less  did  he  wish  to  dispute  the  command  with 
him.  He  took  his  post,  therefore,  with  a  body  of 
reserve,  forming  about  six  hundred  horse,  and  chiefly 
composed  of  his  own  private  friends.  With  these 
troops  he  was  to  act  at  discretion ;  and  at  a  critical 
moment,  when  the  rashness  of  the  constable  had 
sacrificed  one  entire  division,  and  lost  both  his  own 
liberty  and  that  of  St.  Andre,  who  had  hastened  to 
his  assistance,  Guise,  by  a  seasonable  charge,  com- 
pelled the  admiral  to  retire,  and  thus,  by  keeping 
possession  of  the  field,  established  his  claim  to  vic- 
tory. The  loss  on  each  side  had  been  nearly  equal; 
and  between  the  two  armies,  not  fewer  than  eight 
thousand  men  were  killed.  Among  them  was  the 
Marechal  de  St.  Andre  himself,  pistolled  in  cold  blood 
after  he  had  surrendered,  by  a  gentleman  named 
Bobigny,  in  revenge  for  a  grievous  private  wrong. 
But  the  most  remarkable  chance  of  war  was  that 
by  which  each  of  the  opposing  commanders-in-chief 

*  Hist,  des  Egl.  Rcf.  torn.  ii.  228,  9,  a  portion  probably  written  by 
Eeza,  Avho  was'present  at  the  battle  of  Dreux. 

t  De  LaTVoue  mentions  a  very  striliing:  particularity  in  this  battle 
most  characteristic  of  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  "Although  both 
armies  were  above  too  long  houres  within  a  cannon-shot  each  of 
other,  as  well  to  put  themselves  in  aray  as  to  contemplate  their  ad- 
versaries, yet  was  there  not  any  skirmish,  small  or  great,  liefore  the 
general  battell ;  albeit,  m  many  other  battels  that  have  been  fouglit, 

the  same  have  been  the  forerunners There  every  man 

stoode  fast,  imagining  in  himsclfe  that  they  who  came  against  him 
were  no  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  nor  Italians,  but  Frenchmen  and 
those  of  the  bravest:  among  whom  were  their  companions,  friendes, 
and  kinsefolkes,  as  also  tliat  within  one  houre  they  were  to  slay  each 
other.  This  bred  some  horror  ;  neverthelesse,  without  quayling  in 
courage,  they  thu.s  stayed  imtill  the  armies  moved  to  joyne."— 380. 
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became  a  prisoner  iii-the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Mont- 
morency was  wounded  and  captured  early  in  the 
day.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  fighting  even  after  the 
retreat  of  the  admiral,  and  ever  found  among  the 
rearmost  of  the  combatants  as  his  own  division 
slowly  followed,  would  have  drawn  off  in  safety  but 
for  the  exhaustion  of  his  horse.  His  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  when  led  to  his  tent  after  the 
battle,  was  distinguished  by  chivalrous  feeling  on 
both  sides.  Their  numerous  mutual  injuries,  the 
strong  desire  which  each  had  avowed  for  revenge  by 
an  appeal  to  personal  combat,  their  hostility  but  a 
few  minutes  before  on  the  field  of  battle ;  all  these 
causes  of  repulsion  were  forgotten  in  each  other's 
presence ;  they  exchanged  courtesies  and  kindnesses, 
partook  of  the  same  table,  and  at  night,  as  Conde's 
baggage  was  lost,  according  to  a  custom  warranted 
by  the  times,  they  shared  the  same  bed.* 

Paris,  meantime,  was  deeply  agitated.  Rumours 
had  arrived  of  a  total  defeat,  and  it  had  been  con- 
firmed by  fugitives  from  the  scene  of  blood  itself. 
One  of  these  evil  messengers,  a  Gascon  ofiicer  of 
distinguished  courage,  named  D'Aussun,  having  wit- 
nessed the  signal  discomfiture  of  the  constable,  and 
thinking  that  all  was  lost,  rode  at  full  speed  to  the 
capital,  and  announced  the  misfortune.  So  profound 
was  his  sensitiveness  of  wounded  honour,  that  when 
he  afterward  learned  the  real  event  of  the  battle, 
in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  to 
restore  his  self-esteem,  by  reminding  him  of  his  for- 

*  Perhaps  the  most  honest  account  ever  given  of  a  defeat  is  that 
drawn  up,  apparently  by  the  admiral,  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  and 
inserted  in  the  M^m  de  Condi,  xv.  178.  The  loss  of  the  royalists  was 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  their  opponents,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  personages  of  distinction.  Among  them,  besides  St.  Andre,  were 
M.  de  Montbrun,  fourth  son  of  the  constable  ;  the  Duke  of  Nevers ; 
and  one  whose  death  tlie  Huguenots  regarded  as  a  judgment,  La 
Brosse,  a  favourite  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
was  reported  to  have  struck  the  first  blow  at  Vassy.  Another  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  is  printed  in  the 
Mem.  de  Condi,  iv.  685  ;  and  in  the  same  volume  (183)  are  two  letter* 
from  Spanish  officers  engaged  in  it  on  the  side  of  the  royalists. 
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mcr  well-earned  and  brilliant  reputation,  he  refused 
all  food,  and  died  after  five  days  of  mental  suffering, 
more  acute  than  that  arising  from  his  voluntary  ab- 
stinence.* The  conduct  of  the  queen  mother  during 
these  few  trying  hours  of  suspense  has  been  vari- 
ously represented  ;  and  a  speech  has  been  sometimes 
attributed  to  her,  fully  characteristic  of  her  undis- 
guised indifference  concerning  religion.  "  Is  it  so  ? " 
are  said  to  have  been  her  words  when  informed  that 
the  royal  army  was  defeated,  "then  we  shall  say  our 
prayers  in  French  !  "f  But  the  story  is  improbable  ; 
for  Catherine's  fears  must  have  been  too  powerfully 
awakened  at  that  moment  to  permit  the  escape  of  so 
light  an  expression.  Whatever  might  have  been 
her  wishes  or  designs  before  the  open  outbreak  of 
war,  and  however  much  she  might  have  rejoiced  in 
any  check  to  the  power  of  the  Triumvirate^  she  had 
latterly  exhibited  herself  in  too  close  union  with 
them,  not  to  render  a  complete  triumph  of  the  Hu- 
guenots a  subject  of  the  most  painful  apprehension  ; 
and  she  must  have  wished  more  than  ever  for  the 
preservation  of  her  favourite  balance  of  parties. 
She  had  amused  and  deceived  Conde  ;  she  had  pro- 
claimed the  Chatillons  traitors,  and  menaced  them 
with  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment ;  and  what 
forbearance  was  to  be  expected  from  such  enemies 
if  left  uncontrolled "?!  Great,  therefore,  was  her 
relief,  when,  on  the  morning  following  the  battle,  a 
despatch  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Guise,  giving  a 
succinct  account  of  the  alternations  of  fortune,  and 
accompanied  with  the  captured  standards  as  a  proof 
of  its  happy  result. 

Catherine,  however,  was  still  involved  in  no  small 
difficulty.     Freed  from  alarm  at  Coligny's  possible 

*  Brantome,  Di.icours,  Ixix.  torn.  vi.  p.  38. 

t  "  Eh  bien,  nous  fcrons  nos  j»'icrrs  en  Francois."  UArt  de  verifier 
Ics  Dates.— \.  p.  640. 

X  De  Thou  represents  her  very  naturallv,  and  in  strict  conformity 
with  her  general  character,  qu<B  ctsi  Condao  non  omnino  bcni  relief, 
tamenmuuo  magis iusppclayn  Ctiisii irrosprritatem  habelai.  -XKX.iv.  2. 
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resentment,  she  now  perceived  that  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  become  all-powerful  from  the  absence  of 
competition.     The  deaths  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  of  St.  Andre,  and  the  captivity  of  Montmorency, 
had  left  him  without  a  rival;  and,  if  the  queen  had 
hesitated  to  bestow,  he  was  doubtless  fully  prepared 
to  extort  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.     In  that  authority,  he  greatly  strength- 
ened himself  by  an  unusually  lavish  distribution  of 
military  patronage  ;  and,  having  promoted  the  chief 
officers  whose  attachment  he  either  wished  to  secure 
or  had  already  experienced,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year  he  made  prepara-  ^^^^• 
tions  for  besieging  Orleans.     The  admiral,  after  a 
skilful  retreat,  had  wintered  in  that  city,  where  he 
had  been  unanimously  elected  chief  of  the  Huguenot 
association,  during  the  captivity  of  their  original 
leader.     As  spring  began,  he  left  the  garrison  well 
provided,  and  made  an  incursion  into  Normandy 
with  his  reistres  ;  and  while  he  was  absent  on  that 
expedition,  the  Duke  of  Guise  commenced  the  siege. 
Under  his  active  superintendence,  the  approaches 
were  rapidly  conducted ;  and  so  proudly  confident 
did  he  feel  of  success,  that  when  some  one  spoke  of 
difficulty,  he  replied  with  an  oath,  that  since  the  sun 
g)und  entrance  into  Orleans,  he  also  would  enter  it  * 
But,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  February,  while 
returning  to  his  quarters,  after  having  made  disposi- 
tions for  a  general  assault  on  that  very  night,  with 
almost  a  certainty  of  success,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  back  of  the  right  shoulder  by  three  pistol  bullets 
Unapprehensive  of  danger,  and  consulting  his  ease, 
he  had  laid  aside  his  cuirass ;  and  the  shock  at  first 
made  him  bow  upon  his  horse's  neck;   but  soon 
recovering,  he  observed  to  the  two  attendants  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing—"  They  have  lono- 
owed  me  this,  but  I  think  it  wiU  l?e  nothing."!    The 

T  iJrantome,  Ihsccurs,  ixxviii.  tern.  vi.  p.  260. 
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wound,  however,  quickly  manifested  dangerous  ap- 
pearances, and  he  prepared  for  death  with  great  firm- 
ness and  devotion.  The  queen  mother  visited  him  ; 
he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  duchess  ;*  ten- 
derly exhorted  his  eldestson  Henry;  made  a  pointed 
declaration,  which  few  will  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
disbelieve,  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  premeditated 
intention  of  bloodshed  at  Yassy  ;  and,  after  lingering 
six  days,  expired  in  his  forty-fourth  year,t  leaving 
behind  him  a  reputation  for  lofty  powers  of  intellect, 
for  courtesy,  generosity,  and  valour,  not  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  How  far 
these  liberal  gifts  of  nature  were  marred  and  defaced 
by  immeasurable  ambition,  may  be  best  determined 
by  asking  from  the  foregoing  narrative  in  what  de- 
gree they  contributed  to  the  glory,  the  happiness,  or 
the  tranquillity  of  his  suffering  country  ] 

The  wretched  perpetrator  of  this  foul  assassina- 
tion was  Jean  de  Poltrot,  Sieur  de  Merei  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Angoumois,  misrepresented  by  a  recent 
historian  as  a  "  deserter  from  the  Huguenot  army, 
and  in  the  pay  of  the  admiral."^  The  first  of  these 
statements,  as  we  shall  perceive,  is  altogether  un- 
true ;  the  second  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth, 
and  implies  a  falsehood.  Poltrot,  although  scarcely 
six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  had  seen  much  service, 
not  altogether  of  the  most  reputable  nature.     His 

*  There  appears  to  have  been  some  mutual  condonation  with  this 
lady.  Lancelot  de  Carle,  Bishop  of  Riez,  has  written  a  discourse 
which  he  would  persuade  us  was  pronounced  by  the  dvike  in  his  last 
moments  ;  but  the  author  of  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Rcf.  remarks  that  it  is 
too  theological  for  the  duke's  very  limited  acquaintance  with  divi- 
nity ;  and  moreover,  that  in  one  passage  it  very  grievously  scanda- 
lizes the  duchess  ;  a  laqueUe  il  }ui  fait  con/esscr  quit  n'a  pas  tou.tjours 
este  loyal  mart,  cr  qu'il  la  prioit  luy  pardonnrr,  ronime  aussi  il  luy  pardonna 
le  semblable.—n.  270.  Bishop  Carle's  account  of  Guise's  last  moments 
is  given  in  tlie  Mim  de  Condi,  iv.  243.  Immediately  appended  to  it, 
and  also  afterward  at  the  end  of  the  voluuic,  p.  0%,  may  be  found 
some  curious  notes  relative  to  the  variation  in  different  editions  of 
the  passage  affecting  the  duchess's  reputation.  See  also  Remarques 
sur  La  Satyre  Mcnippre,  tom.  ii.  p.  230. 

T  UArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  i.  p.  649. 

$  Lingard,  Hist,  of  England,  v.  208.    4to 
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first  employment  was  under  the  Seigneur  de  Feu- 
quieres,  formerly  governor  to  the  young  king,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  a  spy  in  the  wars  of  Picardy ;  and 
he  next  attached  himself  to  the  Sieur  de  Soubise,  at 
that  time  commanding  in  Lyons.  To  that  officer  he 
once  stated  his  intention  of  delivering  France  from 
her  miseries  by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  ;  and  the  declaration  was  received  as  wild  and 
idle  talk,  which  Soubise,  however,  thought  it  right 
to  correct,  by  charging  the  boaster  to  perform  his 
ordinary  duties,  and  to  leave  God  to  execute  His  own 
purposes  by  His  own  methods.  Not  long  afterward, 
Poltrot  was  sent,  accidentally  as  it  seems,  with  a 
despatch  to  the  admiral,  then  at  Selles,  in  Berri ;  and 
he  conveyed  at  the  same  time  a  request  from  Soubise 
(which  is  worthy  of  observation  as  refuting  all  sus- 
picion of  a  designed  transfer  of  this  envoy  to  the 
admiral's  service)  that  he  might  not  be  detained,  as 
he  was  of  use  in  Lyons.  At  his  own  request,  how- 
ever, he  proceeded  round  by  Orleans,  in  which  place 
he  stated  that  he  had  private  business  to  transact. 
The  admiral,  on  his  return,  unexpectedly  found  him 
in  that  city ;  and,  having  heard  more  from  Feuqui- 
eres  of  his  peculiar  capabilities,  he  gave  him  twenty 
crowns,  and  commissioned  him  to  make  observations 
on  the  enemy's  camp.  There,  the  ready  knave  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  so 
far  deceived  him  as  to  be  engaged  on  his  side  also 
for  some  treacherous  attempt  on  Orleans,  whither 
accordingly  he  returned  without  suspicion.  The 
admiral  was  satisfied  with  the  information  which  he 
brought  back  ;*  and  wishing  to  procure  yet  closer 
insight  into  the  designs  of  the  besiegers,  when  Pol- 
trot  complained  that  he  was  badly  mounted  for  an 
enterprise  which  might  require  a  fleet  horse,  he 

*  Yet  even  then  Coligny  suspected  his  agent's  fidelity,  and  told 
Gramniont  that  he  did  not  quite  like  the  readiness  with  which  he 
had  obtained  access  to  the  enemy.  Reponse  de  Monseigneur  V Admiral 
aux  Jnterrogatoires  qu'on  dit  avoir  este  faits  a  Jean  de  Poltrot  sur  la  mort 
du  feif  Due  de  Guise. — Mem.  de  Conde,  iv.  285. 
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ordered  him  a  hundred  crowns  more  to  effect  his 
desired  purchase.  Such,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
was  the  uttermost  extent  of  Poltrot's  connexion 
with  the  admiral,  and  so  far  and  no  farther  was  he 
"  in  his  pay. "  His  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  obtained  under  the  pretext  of  desertion  from  the 
Huguenots ;  but  his  real  title  was  yet  lower  in  the 
evil  graduation  of  dishonour ;  he  was  not  a  deserter, 
but  a  spy. 

After  a  short  second  abode  in  the  camp  before 
Orleans,  Poltrot,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
mounted  his  new  horse,  and  riding  to  a  wood  in  the 
neighbourhood,  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  fervently 
to  God  that  if  the  act  he  was  about  to  commit  was 
displeasing  in  His  eyes,  He  would  so  far  influence 
him  by  inward  grace  as  to  produce  a  change  in  his 
design  ;  if  otherwise,  that  He  would  strengthen  and 
confirm  him  in  his  great  purpose,  "  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  prayer,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  confessions, 
"  I  arose  with  so  much  lightness  of  spirit,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  God  led  me  by  the  hand  to  the  execu- 
tion of  my  enterprise."*  He  took  his  post  accord- 
ingly, and  levelling  a  pistol  at  the  duke's  shoulder  as 
he  passed,  from  a  suspicion  that  he  might  wear  a  shirt 
of  mail,  he  discharged  it  with  murderous  effect  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  paces.  Then,  clapping  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  eluded  immediate  pursuit ;  but  after 
riding  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  he  discovered, 
on  the  following  morning,  that  in  consequence  of  his 
agitation  and  of  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  he  had  travelled  nearly  in  a  circle,  and 
was  still  almost  close  to  the  spot  whence  he  had 
originally  started. f  Both  himself  and  his  horse 
were  so  overpowered  with  fatigue,  that  repose  be- 

*  Confession  before  he  underwent  the  question. — Hist,  des  Egl. 
Ref.  it.  316. 

t  A  similar  instance  of  bewilderment,  arising  from  guilt  and  fear, 
occasioned  the  apprehension  of  .lames  of  Lindsay,  after  he  had 
assassinated  Roger  Kirkpatrick  in  his  own  castle  of  Caerlaveroc. 
See  Sir  Walter  Scutt's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  iii,  359. 
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came  necessary ;  and,  while  sleeping  profoundly  in 
a  neighbouring  farm-house,  he  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, and  soon  acknowledged  his  crime. 

In  reviewing  the  numerous  and  contradictory 
depositions  which  were  afterward  extorted  from  Pol- 
trot,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  respecting 
his  character  is,  that  he  was  simply  a  mercenary 
ruffian  ;  who,  although  he  had  not  bargained  for  his 
deed  of  blood  beforehand,  felt  strong  expectation 
that  it  would  be  rewarded  after  its  perpetration. 
No  tinge  of  insanity  discolours  his  confessions ;  and 
except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  prayer  above 
mentioned,  which  rests  but  on  his  own  worthless 
authority,  not  a  trace  appears  of  the  fanaticism  and 
mistaken  sense  of  duty  which  afterward  deluded 
Jacques  Clement  and  Ravaillac  into  the  commission 
of  similar  crimes.  "VATien  first  seized  and  examined 
before  the  queen  and  council  as  to  his  employers, 
he  accused  the  Seigneur  de  Feuquieres,  and  a  Cap- 
tain Brieu,  who  had  been  killed  before  Rouen. 
Those  persons,  he  added,  introduced  him  to  the  ad- 
miral, who  renewed  the  proposal,  and  offered  golden 
recompense.  The  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucault  was 
privy  to  the  design ;  and  Beza  and  another  minister 
with  whose  name  he  was  unacquainted,  but  whom 
he  described  to  be  of  low  stature  with  a  black  beard, 
represented  it  as  pleasing  to  God  and  as  a  sure  pass- 
port to  Heaven.  After  these  denouncements,  he 
warned  the  queen  that  similar  attempts  were  medi- 
tated against  her  life  also  ;  and  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  admiral's  suite  numerous  determined  spirits  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  removal  of  every 
Catholic  who  might  be  appointed  to  succeed  the 
Duke  of  Guise  in  his  command.  These  avowals 
were  alternately  repeated  and  denied,  with  a  view 
no  doubt  of  gaining  time  and  postponing  his  sen- 
tence, till  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  prisoner,  after 
undergoing  the  question,  was  immediately  dragged 
from  his  agonies  in  the  chamber  of  torture  to  the 
u  2 
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Place  de  Greve,  there  to  endure  the  yet  more  fearful 
and  protracted  suflerings  which  the  French  law 
adjudged  as  the  punishment  of  a  regicide.* 

To  the  criminatory  depositions  of  Poltrot,  an 
answer  was  returned  under  the  signatures  of  the 
admiral,  the  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  Beza, 
replying  clause  by  clause  to  the  accusations.  The 
admiral  explained  his  acquaintance  with  the  assas- 
sin in  terms  similar  to  those  in  which  we  have 
already  stated  it ;  and  then  most  particularly  declared 
before  God  and  man,  that  the  charge  of  instigating 
him  to  his  crime  was  falsely  and  wickedly  conceived; 
that  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with  what  had 
passed  between  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  himself; 
that  he  admitted  frankly  that  before  the  late  tumults 
he  had  known  several  persons  who  avowed  an  in- 
tention of  killing  the  said  duke,  but  that  he  had 
invariably  discouraged  and  discountenanced  such  a 
course  ;  and,  as  the  Duchess  of  Guise  could  suffi- 
ciently testify,  had  often  forewarned  her  late  hus- 
band of  the  times  and  places  designed.  That  it  was 
true  that  since  the  massacre  at  Vassy,  and  since  he 
had  been  compelled  to  draw  his  sword  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  king's  edict  and  the  protection  of  the 
poor  oppressed  against  the  violence  of  the  said  duke 
and  his  adherents,  he  had  continually  pursued  them 
as  public  enemies  of  God  and  the  king;  nevertheless 
he  protested,  on  his  life  and  honour,  that  he  had 
never  given  assent  or  approval  to  any  attempt  upon 
the  person  of  the  said  duke ;  while  on  the  other  hand 

*  The  Duke  of  Guise,  as  lieutenant-general  of  France,  represented 
the  person  of  the  king ;  and  therefore  his  murder  was  considered  to 
be  regicide.  Leonore  de  Humieres,  (wife  of  William  de  Montmo- 
rency, fifth  son  of  the  constable,)  was  present,  together  with  some 
other  ladies,  at  Poltrot's  execution ;  and  was  so  overpowered  by 
terror  that  she  died  in  a  few  hours  afterward.  Le  Laboureur,  Addi- 
tions aux  Memoires  dc  Castelnau,  liv.  iv.  torn.  ii.  p.  220.  One  almost 
incredibly  iiornble  fact  relative  to  this  execution,  is  stated  in  an 
account  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's  assassination,  printed  in  the  Mem.  de 
Conde,  iv.  211.  //  souffrit  bcnucoup  nvant  que  mourir :  car  d'autant  qu'il 
avoit  varie  en  sa  deposition,  uprrs  avoir  endure  les  tenailles  ardentes  et  la 
dure  secouase  det  chcvaulj:  ilfut  detackc  ct  releve  pour  V  examiner  derechef 
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he  well  knew  that  both  the  duke  and  the  Marechal 
de  St.  Andre  had  employed  agents  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  of  himself,  and  of  his 
brother,  the  Sieiir  d'Andelot.  He  acknowledged  that, 
on  this  account,  whenever  he  had  since  heard  any 
one  say  he  would  kill  the  Duke  of  Guise  if  he  had 
the  power,  he  had  not  been  forward  in  forbidding 
him ;  but  once  more  he  declared  upon  his  life  and 
honour,  that  he  had  never  courted,  nor  induced,  nor 
solicited  any  person  to  such  an  act  by  words,  money, 
or  promises,  by  himself  or  by  any  other,  directly  or 
indirectly.  He  then  explained  the  services  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  had  given  money  to  Poltrot ; 
noticed  the  improbability,  even  if  he  had  entertained 
the  design  imputed  to  him,  that  he  should  have 
admitted  a  person  of  such  a  class  to  his  confidence  ; 
and  concluded  by  owning  his  recollection  that  Pol- 
trot  once  told  him  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
kill  the  Duke  of  Guise  ;  but  that  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  words  at  the  time,  and  upon  his  life  and 
honour  had  never  opened  his  lips  to  encourage  the 
proposition.* 

La  Rochefoucault  peremptorily  denied  that  he  had 
ever  heard  the  design  mentioned.  Beza  declared  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  general  indignation 
aroused  against  the  Dukeof  Guise  on  account  of  the 
massacre  at  Vassy,  he  had  never  entertained  an 
opinion  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  other- 
wise than  by  the  methods  of  ordinary  justice ;  for  the 
attainment  of  which  purpose  he  had  assisted  with 
other  deputies  from  the  Reformed  Churches  in  pre- 
senting a  memorial  to  the  queen  and  the  late  King 
of  Navarre.  He  admitted  that  since  the  duke  had 
commenced  the  war,  he  had  exhorted  the  Reformed 
both  by  letters  and  sermons  to  use  their  arms  ;  but 
he  had  at  the  same  time  inculcated  the  utmost  pos- 

*  This  answer  of  the  admiral,  La  Rochefoucault,  and  Beza,  together 
with  the  letter  of  the  first-named  to  Catherine,  are  printed  in  the 
Mim,  de  CotuUy  iv.  309,  and  in  the  Hist,  des  Bgl.  Re/,  torn.  iv.  p.  303. 
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sible  moderation,  and  had  instructed  them  to  seek 
peace  above  all  things  next  to  the  honour  of  God ; 
taking  heed  that  they  were  not  deceived.  Moreover, 
that  since  he  esteemed  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  be  the 
principal  author  and  fosterer  of  these  troubles,  he 
had  numberless  times  prayed  God  that  He  would 
either  change  the  duke's  heart,  (of  which  indeed  he 
never  entertained  any  hope,)  or  else  that  He  would 
deliver  the  kingdom  from  his  tyranny :  but  that  he 
had  never  held  communication  either  by  himself  or 
by  any  other,  with  Poltrot,  with  whom  indeed  he  was 
wholly  unacquainted.  In  the  act  committed  by  that 
person,  however,  he  recognised  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  menacing  similar  or  yet  greater  punishments  to 
all  the  confederated  enemies  of  His  Holy  Gospel, 
who  are  the  occasion  of  so  many  miseries  and  calami- 
ties to  France.  Then,  commenting  on  some  particular 
phrases  which  Poltrot  had  attributed  to  him,  he  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  rest  his  defence  singly  upon 
their  manifest  falsehood  :  for,  God  be  thanked !  he 
was  not  so  ill  instructed  in  his  duty  as  to  misapply 
Scripture  by  exhorting  one  who  designed  to  commit 
murder,  to  "  take  up  his  cross  even  as  his  Saviour 
had  taken  it  up  ;"  and  much  less  did  it  accord  with 
the  doctrine  which  he  professed,  to  promise  any  man 
Paradise  as  a  reward  for  his  works. 

This  paper,  when  signed,  was  despatched 
March  12.  ^^  ^^^^  queen  before  Poltrot's  execution, 
with  a  request  that  he  might  be  committed  to  secure 
custody,  in  order  that,  whenever  peace,  so  much  to 
be  desired,  should  be  concluded,  he  might  be  con- 
fronted with  those  whom  he  had  accused  ;  and  in 
case  this  means  of  justification  should  be  denied  by 
his  immediate  execution,  protesting  against  such  a 
measure  as  injurious  to  their  good  repute.  A  letter 
from  the  admiral  to  Catherine  accompanied  their 
joint  declaration  ;  and  it  concluded  with  words  which 
no  man  could  have  employed  whose  conscience  ac- 
cused him  of  being  accessory  to  murder.     "  Never- 
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theless,  madam,  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I 
use  these  expressions  out  of  any  regret  for  the  death 
of  M.  de  Guise  ;  for  I  esteem  it  the  greatest  blessing 
which  could  have  happened  to  this  realm,  and  to  the 
church  of  God,  and  especially  to  myself  and  to  all 
my  house ;  and  it  remains  with  your  majesty's 
pleasure,  whether  it  shall  not  be  the  means  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  to  France."  It  is  not  with  so 
frank  an  avowal  of  undisguised  satisfaction  that  an 
assassin  speaks  of  the  death  of  him  whose  murder 
he  has  privately  compassed;  and  Cohgny's  inno- 
cence of  this  dark  crime  may  be  fairly  deduced  from 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  expresses  his  sense  of 
the  great  advantages  resulting  from  its  commission. 
The  punishment  adjudged  to  the  assassin  had  been 
that  of  a  regicide.  The  obsequies  of  the  murdered 
duke  were  celebrated  on  the  day  of  Poltrot's  execu- 
tion with  regal  pomp  and  at  the  public  expense ;  and 
his  corpse,  after  a  solemn  service  in  N6tre  Dame, 
was  conveyed  to  the  family  sepulchre  at  Joinville. 
His  high  offices  were  partitioned  betv/een  his  sons, 
although  as  yet  only  boys ;  Henry,  Prince  of  Join- 
ville, became  grand  master  of  the  palace  and  gov- 
ernor of  Champagne  ;  and  Charles,  afterward  Duke 
de  Mayenne,  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  grand 
chamberlain.  Meantime  the  great  revolution  in  the 
prospects  of  the  Catholics,  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Guise  and  the  captivity  of  IMontmorency,  had 
rendered  them  anxious  for  peace.  Catherine  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde  opened  a  preliminary  corres- 
pondence, and  more  formal  negotiations  were  after- 
ward commenced  between  the  two  illustrious  com- 
manders, who  were  still  detained  prisoners.  Conde 
at  first  peremptorily  demanded  the  full  restoration 
of  the  Edict  of  January,  but  the  constable  as  pe- 
remptorily rejected  the  demand;  and  the  prince 
finding  that  all  hope  of  attaining  his  wishes  to  their 
full  extent  was  denied,  ultimately  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise.    How  far  the  appointment  of  lieutenant- 
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general,  a  brilliant  lure  which  Catherine  subtly  held 
out,  might  dazzle  his  ambition  and  induce  him  to 
concede,  could  be  known  only  to  himself,  and  per- 
haps not  even  to  himself  distinctly.  It  was  the  plea, 
however,  which  he  used  in  order  to  reconcile  his 
followers  to  terms  which  disappointed  their  expecta- 
tions ;  and  relying,  with  but  slight  discretion,  on 
Catherine's  sincerity,  he  assured  them  that  the  in- 
fluence which  his  office,  when  once  attained,  would 
give  him  with  the  king,  rendered  the  ultimate  grati- 
fication of  their  desires  a  matter  of  certainty.* 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  fully  anticipated  the 
reluctance  which  he  was  to  encounter  in  obtaining 
tlie  consent  of  his  friends  to  the  secret  terms  which 
lie  had  determined  to  accept.  Before  giving  his 
final  answer  to  JMontmorcncy,  he  requested  permis- 
sion to  hold  a  conference  with  some  of  the  Hugue- 
not ministers  ;  and  Desmoranges  of  Orleans,  Pierius 
a  Spaniard  of  Blois,  and  Roche  Chandieu  of  Paris, 
were  summoned  accordingly.  Some  management, 
-.  1  8  li6  felt,  would  be  requisite  in  communicat- 
ing with  these  deputies  ;  he  did  not  venture, 
therefore,  at  once  to  declare  the  clauses  of  the 
pending  treaty,  but  he  proposed  two  questions  for 
their  resolution.  First,  was  he  bound  to  profess  to 
the  queen  that,  having  armed  in  order  to  secure  the 
observation  of  the  Edict  of  January,  he  would  not 
lay  down  his  arms  until  that  edict  should  be  restored 
in  its  fullest  meaning,  force,  and  purport  1  Secondly, 
if  he  were  altogether  unable  to  obtain  the  restora- 
tion of  that  edict,  might  he  accept  terms  proposed 
by  the  queen,  provided  they  were  consistent  with 
liberty  of  conscience  1  It  needed  little  sagacity  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  to  discover  that  Conde  had 
resolved  upon  peace  at  all  events,  and  that  the  Edict 

*  So  early  as  the  5tli  of  January,  Catherine  had  stated,  in  a  letter 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  that  she  found  her  cousin,  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  disposi  a  s'accommoder  a  la  volonti  du  Roy  ft  luy  faire  sen'ice.-^ 
Mim.  de  Condi,  ly.  ]9|. 
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of  January  would  not  be  restored.  Far  from  tempo- 
rizing-, however,  they  boldly  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  great  wrong  which  he  would  do  to  the  church 
by  admitting  any  modification  of  that  edict :  and  they 
declared  that  neither  the  queen  nor  himself,  without 
offence  to  God  and  justice,  could  derogate,  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  from  the  high  authority  of  a 
law,  constructed,  promulgated,  and  sworn  to  by  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  states. 

The  questions  proposed  by  the  prince  ^^^^ 
were  taken  into  more  full  consideration  by  '  ^'^^  " 
a  synod,  consisting  of  seventy-two  ministers,  who 
returned  a  written  answer  to  the  following  effect. 
After  expressing  an  earnest  desire  for  peace,  if  ob^ 
tained  on  terms  which  they  could  subscribe  consis- 
tently with  duty,  they  stated  those  terms  to  be  no 
other  than  the  confirmation  of  the  Edict  of  January, 
without  any  restrictions  or  modifications.  They 
demanded  that  the  king  should  declare  himself  pro- 
tector and  conservator  of  the  confession  of  faith 
presented  to  him  in  June  1561 ;  and  then  (with  that 
remarkable  blindness  which  has  so  often  made  dis- 
senters from  an  estabhshment  intolerant  to  others 
even  when  seeking  toleration  for  themselves,)  they 
pointed  out  the  strong  necessity  of  rigorous  punish- 
ment being  directed  against  all  heretics  and  schis- 
matics, whom  they  stigmatized  by  the  names  of 
Atheists,  Libertines,  Anabaptists,  and  Servetists. 
They  required  that  the  Reformed  synods  and  con- 
sistories should  be  authorized  by  law;  that  their 
baptisms  and  marriages  should  be  esteemed  valid ; 
that,  in  towns  and  villages  in  which  they  had  not  yet 
estabhshed  churches,  ministers  might  be  freely  ad- 
mitted; that  their  rehgion,  formed  as  it  was  on  the 
ancient  docrines  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  should 
no  longer  be  called  the  new  rehgion ;  that  resto- 
ration should  be  made  of  all  property,  offices  and 
dignities,  of  which  any  of  their  brethren  had  been 
deprived  ;  and  that  the  outrages  committed  against 
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them  at  Vassy,  Sens,  and  elsewhere,  should  be  inves- 
tigated and  punished.* 

Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  which,  in 
order  to  give  it  greater  weight,  was  solemnly  regis- 
tered, Conde  did  not  hesitate  to  proceed  in  his  nego- 
tiation. Quitting  the  ministers  when  he  found  them 
intractable,  he  summoned  a  military  council,  com- 
posed of  the  officers  in  garrison  at  Orleans;  ex- 
plained to  them  that  Catherine,  in  case  her  terms  were 
refused,  was  fully  bent  upon  the  storm  and  total  ruin 
of  that  city,  an  attempt  in  which  her  success  was  not 
to  be  doubted ;  laid  the  treaty  briefly  before  them  ; 
and  obtained  their  consent  to  its  completion.  The 
single  condition  for  which  he  pleaded  with  the  queen 
was,  that  the  ratification  might  be  delayed  till  the 
return  of  the  admiral  from  Normandy;  he  was 
answered  by  a  permission  to  choose  between  an 
immediate  signature,  or  an  immediate  assault  of 
Orleans.  On  the  12th  of  March,  therefore,  he  signed, 
and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  the  king  pro- 
mulgated the  edict  of  pacification,  known  from  the 
town  at  which  it  was  dated  as  the  Treaty  of  Amhoise. 
The  following  were  its  chief  provisions  :  1.  That 
all  nobles  holding  fiefs  directly  from  the  crownf 
might  enjoy  in  their  own  houses,  with  their  families 
and  such  vassals  as  chose  to  resort  thither,  freely 
and  without  restraint,  the  exercise  of  the  religion 
called  Reformed.  2.  That  similar  hberty  should  be 
allowed  to  those  who  held  other  fiefs,  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  provided  they  did  not  in- 
habit towns,  boroughs,  or  villages  subject  to  higher 
jurisdiction,  in  which  case  they  must  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  superior  lords.  3.  That  in  every 
bailliage  and  seneschalship  having  appeal  to  a  court 
of  parliament,  a  town  should  be  set  apart,  in  the 
fauxbourgs  of  which  the  said  worship  might  be  cele- 
brated, and  that  no  domiciliary  visits  should  be  made 

*  Hist,  des  Egl.  Rrf.  torn.  ii.  p.  280. 
t  Tenans  pleinfief  de  Haubcrt. 
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under  pretext  of  religion.  4.  That  in  every  other 
town,  except  those  above  mentioned,  in  which  the 
said  worship  shall  have  been  practised  before  the 
seventh  of  the  present  IMarch,  one  or  two  places 
should  be  appropriated  at  the  king's  discretion  for 
its  exercise  ;  but  that  all  churches  which  have  been 
so  employed  must  be  restored  to  the  Catholic  priests. 
5.  Paris  was  affirmed  to  be  "  exempt  from  all  exer- 
cise of  the  said  religion."  In  the  remaining  clauses 
the  Prince  of  Conde  and  all  who  had  assisted  him  in 
the  late  "  tumults,"  were  declared  to  be  good  and 
loyal  subjects,  who  had  acted  "  with  the  best  inten- 
tions for  the  service  of  the  king ;"  and  lastly,  an 
enactment  was  made,  which  no  edict,  it  may  be 
thought,  could  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  secure ; 
namely,  that  all  injuries  and  offences  which  the  late 
iniquity  of  the  times  had  occasioned,  should  be  con- 
sidered dead  and  buried,  and  as  if  they  had  never  ex- 
isted; that  no  one,  on  peril  of  his  life,  of  what  state 
or  quality  soever,  should  reproach  another  for  any 
thing  that  had  passed,  or  dispute,  quarrel,  or  argue 
on  questions  of  religion ;  but  that  all  men  should 
live  together  as  brothers  and  fellow-citizens.* 

Five  days  after  the  proclamation  of  this  peace,  the 
admiral  arrived  at  Orleans,  with  a  larger  and  better 
appointed  force  than  he  had  led  in  the  battle  of 
Dreux.  His  first  disappointment  was  bitter,  and  he 
fiercely  and  indignantly  denounced  as  ruinous  a 
treaty  which  never  ought  to  have  been  concluded 
without  his  participation.  He  forcibly  displayed  how 
far  better  at  that  moment  was  the  condition  of  the 
Reformed  than  it  had  been  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Two  of  the  Triumvirs  were  dead,  the  third 
was  a  prisoner,  and  yet  the  terms  now  accepted  were 
inferior  to  those  offered  at  the  outset,  when  the  Edict 

*  The  treaty  is  printed  entire  in  the  Hiit.  des  Egl.  Ref.  ii.  283.   The 
guidance  of  that  very  useful  and  copious  work  terminates  with  the 
close  of  the  first  civil  war.    The  XVIth  and  last  book  contains  a  few 
panirulars  relative  to  the  subsequent  history  of  Metz. 
V 
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of  January  miglit  have  been  obtained  for  all  France 
excepting  the  capital.  Provision,  he  said,  had  been 
made  for  religion  only  among  the  rich  ;  peasants 
occupied  in  ceaseless  rural  toil,  and  mechanics  in  the 
sedentary  employments  of  trade,  children,  women, 
and  aged  persons  could  little  be  expected  to  perform 
a  long  journey  to  some  privileged  town,  or  to  the 
mansion  of  the  seigneur,  for  the  benefit  of  worship  ; 
and  consequently  the  Reformed  doctrine  must  lan- 
guish, and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  would 
probably  relapse  into  its  former  superstitions.  In  a 
word,  he  reproached  the  prince  with  having  injured 
the  church  far  more  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen, 
than  the  Catholics  could  have  done  in  ten  years 
with  all  their  armies. 

Tlie  peace  indeed  was  in  many  ways  hasty  and 
improvident.  Whether  Conde  had  been  influenced 
by  weariness  of  his  imprisonment,  by  jealousy  of 
the  admiral  scarcely  acknowledged  even  in  his  own 
lieart,  or  by  the  promise  of  the  lieutenancy ;  or 
whether  Catherine  had  entangled  him  in  any  of  those 
nets  of  blandishment  which  she  was  well  skilled  to 
weave,  and  for  the  construction  of  which  she  had 
ever  held  assembled  in  her  court  a  train  of  matchless 
and  not  over  rigid  beauties,  is  not  now  to  be  deter- 
mined. Each  of  these  motives  in  turn  has  been 
assigned,  and  be  it  which  it  may  that  actuated  his 
conduct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  duped  and 
deceived.  He  exposed  himself  to  suspicions  of  insin- 
cerity by  listening  to  promises  which  chiefly  affected 
his  own  private  interests ;  he  disbanded  his  troops 
when  both  his  ranks  and  his  treasury  had  just  been 
amply  recruited;  and  he  violated  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  England  of  not  treating  separately, 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
most  grateful  for  the  promptness  with  which  she  had 
afforded  succour. 

Meantime,  he  surrendered  himself  unreservedly  to 
the   pleasures  of  the  court ;   and  the  death  of  his 
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princess  removed  every  check  upon  the  libertinism 
to  which,  even  in  her  hfe-time,  he  had  been  too  much 
inchned.  It  vv^as  not  till  the  honour  of  one  lady  of 
distinguished  birth,*  and  the  wealth  of  a  second  of 
large  possessions,!  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  vain 
expectation  of  obtaining  his  hand,  that  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  Huguenot  ministers,  on  the 
scandal  arising  from  his  licentiousness,  induced  him 
to  renew  the  nuptial  bond.  Undeluded  by  the  false 
hope  Of  an  aUiance  with  Mary  of  Scotland,  which  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  endeavoured  to  excite,  he  then 
selected  for  his  consort  Frances  of  Orleans,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Longueville.| 

Havre  was  still  occupied  by  the  English;  and 
EHzabeth  having  avowed  her  intention  of  retaining 
it  till  Calais  should  be  surrendered  according  to  pro- 
mise, preparations  were  made  for  its  immediate 
reduction.  When  the  constable  summoned  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  he  was 
answered  that  the  English  were  his  most  humble  and 
affectionate  servants ;  but  that  they  would  rather  die 
than  disobey  the  orders  of  their  royal  mistress.  In 
this  parley  many  recognitions  took  place  between 
several  brave  officers  now  arrayed  against  each  other 
in  hostility,  who  had  lately  fought  side  by  side  at 
Rouen.  "  We  have  stood  in  the  same  ranks,  under 
the  same  banner,  and  we  have   shared  the  same 

*  Isabelle  de  la  Tour  de  Turenne  Demoiselle  de  Limeuil,  one  of 
Catherine's  maids  of  honour,  is  said  by  De  Thou  to  have  been  related 
to  her  royal  mistress.  Notwithstandin?  the  accident  which  occurred 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  court,  (and  which  Bayle  says,  in  a  copious 
notice  written  con  amore,  reminds  him  of  the  bon-mot  of  Menage, 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a  maid  of  honour  to  keep  her 
post,)  the  fair  Limeuil  afterward  married  a  nobleman  of  Lucca, 
Scipio  Sardini,  who,  by  the  favour  of  Catherine,  had  made  his  fortune 
in  her  train,  and  had  been  created  Baron  de  Chaumont  sur  Loire. 
The  history  of  this  lady,  in  ail  its  points,  finds  a  strong  parallel  in 
that  of  la  pauvre  Viarmestri,  of  the  court  of  Charles  If. 

t  The  widow  of  the  Marechal  de  St.  Andre  is  much  less  to  be 
pitied  than  Mademoiselle  de  Limeuil.  The  latter  was  deceived  by 
a  promise  of  marriage.  The  former  purchased  her  shame  by  the 
donation  of  the  rich  estate  of  Valerv. 

?  In  l.')6l. 
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prison,"  said  Leighton,  an  Englishman,  to  one  of 
D'Andelot's  lieutenants ;  "  how  is  it  that  we  are  now 
prepared  to  cut  each  other's  throats  V  "  Each  of 
us,"  replied  INIonins,  "  obeys  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign.  All  difference  of  religion  between  French- 
men is  terminated  by  the  late  peace  ;  and  his  country 
is  no  less  dear  to  a  Huguenot  than  to  a  Catholic."* 
The  Prince  of  Conde  himself  was  present  in  the 
camp ;  and  Warwick,  after  a  gallant  defence,  when 
his  garrison  was  rapidly  wasting  under,  a  contagious 
disease,  and  the  interception  of  some  despatches 
concealed  from  him  the  near  approach  of  a  powerful 
,  succour,  assented  to  an  honourable  capitu- 

"'^  ■  lation.  On  the  morning  after  it  was  signed, 
a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men 
appeared  in  the  port.  But  the  relief  was  too  late  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  disgusted  by  the  ingratitude  of  her 
late  allies,  and  finding  little  profit  in  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  soon  afterward  readily  negotiated  a 
peace. t 

*  Discours  au  way  de  la.  reduction  du  Havre  de  Grace. — M^m.  de  Condi, 
V.  35.    De  Thou,  xxxv.  6. 
t  April  13,  1564. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

Majority  of  Charles  IX. — The  Queen  of  Navarre  cited  to  Rome- 
Protest  against  the  Citation  by  Charles  IX. — Conspiracy  for  the 
abduction  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre — It  is  frustrated — Progress  of 
the  French  Court — Edict  of  RousiUon — Conferences  at  Bayonne — 
Vth  National  Synod — March  of  Spanish  troops  to  the  Netherlands 
— Levy  of  Swiss  mercenaries  for  the  service  of  France— Alarm  of 
the  Huguenots — Vlth  National  S>niod— Unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  the  King  at  Meau.x — Letters  of  Pius  V. — Battle  of  St.  Denis — 
Death  of  the  Constable  Montmorency — The  Huguenots  reinforced 
from  Germany— Treaty  of  Longjumeau — Continued  outrages 
against  the  Huguenots — Design  to  surprise  Conde — His  escape  to 
La  Rochelle — Account  of  that  City— Theatrical  representation  in 
it— Fierce  Edicts  by  the  King. 

The  active  and  ambitious  spirits  of  Conde  and  of 
Montmorency,  now  disengaged  from  civil  war,  were 
equally  formidable  to  Catherine  ;  and,  in  order  effec- 
tually to  preclude  them  from  all  chance  of  too  great 
ascendancy,  and  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  to  her- 
self by  nominally  transferring  it  to  her  son,  she 
boldly  resolved  to  proclaim  the  king's  majority. 
The  French  law  had  by  no  means  positively  defined 
the  age  at  which  a  royal  pupilage  ceased ;  but  a 
constitution  of  Charles  V.,  dated  in  1383,  having 
conveniently  recognised  fourteen  years  as  the  epoch, 
and  maintained  it  on  the  not  very  conclusive  prece- 
dents of  Joash,  Josiah,  David,  Solomon,  and  Heze- 
kiah,*  Catherine  affirmed  that  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  year,  not  its  completion, 
which  was  there  intended.  It  was  not  without  some 
opposition  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  consented  to 
register  the  edict  promulgated  at  Rouen,  ^^^^ 
which  thus  invested  Charles  with  the  full  "°" 
powers  of  royalty.  The  deputies,  when  they  con- 
veyed a  remonstrance,  were  received  with  severity; 
the  king  refused  to  enter  his  capital  until  the  dis- 

*  We  have  ventured  to  substitute  HezekicB  for  Hierimia,  probably 
an  error  of  the  press  in  De  Thou,  xxxv.  7. 
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pute  should  be  terminated  to  his  satisfac- 
^^  ■  ■  tion,  and  after  some  farther  debate  the 
proposition  was  accepted.  On  his  first  arrival  in 
Paris,  Charles  was  perplexed  by  an  unforeseen  ap- 
plication. The  retainers  of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise, 
clad  in  mourning  habits,  proceeded  in  large  numbers 
to  the  palace.  At  their  head  appeared  Antoinette  of 
Bourbon,  and  Anne  of  Este,  the  mother  and  the  widow 
of  the  murdered  prince  ;  his  children  followed,*  and 
the  sorrowing  train  was  closed  by  many  illustrious 
connexions  of  both  sexes.  On  arrival  in  the  pre- 
sence chamber,  they  kneeled  before  the  young  king ; 
and  when  he  hastened  to  raise  them  from  their  pos- 
ture of  supplication,  they  earnestly  besought  him  to 
institute  a  close  inquiry  into  the  foul  crime  which 
had  deprived  their  family  of  its  head.  The  admiral 
was  not,  indeed,  mentioned  by  name,  but  it  was 
manifest  that  he  was  the  object  of  attack.  Charles, 
in  answer,  wisely  confined  himself  to  general  assu- 
rances of  sympathy,  and  to  a  promise  that  at  a  more 
seasonable  opportunity  the  desired  investigation 
should  be  commenced. 

The  Huguenot  ministers  took  early  advantage  of 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  assemble  a  IVth 
national  synod.  The  city  selected  was  Lyons,  and 
the  meeting  took  place  on  the  10th  of  August ;  but 
its  proceedings  were  utterly  unimportant,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  a  meddling  and  mischievous  in- 
terference on  matrimonial  questions,  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  which  the  Calvinistic  divines  rejoiced  to 
exhibit  their  casuistry.f    Not  many  months  after- 

*  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  left  by  his  duchess  three  sons.  Henry, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father's  title,  Charles,  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and 
Louis,  Cardinal  of  Guise  ;  all  distinguished  characters  in  our  future 
narrative. 

t  One  question  may  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  frivolous  matters 
occasionally  submitted  to  grave  discussion.  "  Chapter  XVI.  cases 
of  conscience,  xxxvi.  A  g'entleman  troubles  the  church,  and  wills 
that  his  wife  come  up  immediately  after  liim  unto  the  Lord's  table, 
before  any  of  the  men.  And  although  it  had  heen  ordzdned  by  the 
s}'nod  of  Caen,  that  he  sliould  follow  the  general  practice  of  the 
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ward,  the  great  Catholic  synod,  the  council  of 
Trent,  closed  its  twenty-fifth  and  last  sitting, 
after  eighteen  years  of  futile  and  inconclu- 
sive deliberation.  It  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  a 
bold  remonstrance  which  the  French  ambassadors 
at  that  council  addressed  to  Pius  IV.  in  consequence 
of  his  partial  adjudication  of  a  dispute  concerning 
precedency  between  them  and  the  Spanish  envoys, 
that  the  irritated  pontiff  offered  an  affront  to  the 
crowTi  of  France,  which  might  have  been  dictated 
by  the  imperious  spirit  of  Hildebrand.  Not  g^  ^  ^ 
content  with  deposing  or  suspending  some  ^^  " 
of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  among  whom  it  maybe  sufficient  to  mention 
the  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  brother  of  the  admiral, 
and  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  the  apostolic  coun- 
cil directed  the  cardinal  inquisitors  to  address  a 
penal  monition  and  citation  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 
"  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  holy  office,  (was  the  decla- 
ration of  this  extraordinary  instrument)  to  proceed 
against  all  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  so  more 
especially  should  it  take  cognizance  of  any  error  in 
those  who,  deriving  sovereign  power  from  God, 
ought  therefore  to  serve  and  obey  Him  from  whom 
that  power  flows,  and  to  acknowledge  a  loving  mother 
in  the  church.  We  have  learned,"  it  continued, 
"  by  common  and  notorious  report,  and  to  the  sor- 
row of  our  spirit,  that  Jeanne,  Queen  of  Navarreand 
Princess  of  Bearne,  has  deviated,  and  every  day 
more  and  more  increases  in  deviation  from  the  faith 
held,  believed,  taught,  and  preached  by  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  open  and  public 
error  conduces  no  less  to  the  destruction  of  her 
subjects  than  it  does  to  her  own  eternal  perdition. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  avert  these  ills  and  this  griev- 
ous scandal,  we  cite  the  above-named  queen  to  ap- 

-  churches,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  will  not  conform  thereunto.  ITie 
assembly  orders  a  letter,  in  their  name,  to  be  sent  him,  advising  him 
to.  walk  with  more  humility." 
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pear,  not  by  proxy,  but  personally,  in  our  court  at 
Rome,  within  six  months  from  this  summons,  that 
she  may  there  clear  herself  from  the  above  charges. 
And  if  she  should  fail  in  obedience,  and  contuma- 
ciously refuse  to  appear,  we  pronounce  that  she  is 
excommunicated,  that  her  children  are  bastardized, 
and  that  she  has  forfeited  all  her  kingdoms,  princi- 
palities, dominions,  fiefs,  estates,  and  other  property 
of  every  kind  and  condition ;  which  accordingly  may 
be  seized  and  occupied  by  any  one  whom  his  holi- 
ness or  his  successors  shall  please  to  confirm  in  their 
possession."* 

The  Queen  of  Navarre,  since  the  death  of  her  late 
consort,  had  resided  on  her  principality  of  Bearne 
in  undisguised  profession  of  the  Reformed  worship, 
and  occupied  chiefly  in  the  education  of  her  son. 
Her  own  means  of  defence  were  feeble,  but  her 
cause  became  that  of  crowned  heads  in  general; 
excepting  of  the  blind  and  bigoted  King  of  Spain, 
by  whom  the  outrage  against  her  had  no  doubt  been 
prompted.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  above 
citation  been  aflixed,  according  to  custom,  on  the 
gates  of  St.  Peter's  and  in  other  of  the  most  public 
places  in  Rome,  than  the  court  of  France  directed  a 
spirited  protest  to  the  conclave.  Charles  announced 
that  the  Queen  of  Navarre  must  be  considered  under 
his  especial  guardianship  and  protection ;  first,  on 
account  of  proximity  of  blood  ;  secondly,  in  respect 
to  her  royal  dignity,  which  gave  her  claim  to  the  aid 
of  every  king  her  brother,  and  demanded  his  resist- 
ance of  an  assumed  authority  which  might  some  day 
be  drawn  into  an  evil  precedent  against  himself.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  queen's  dominions  to  France, 
and  her  vassalage  to  the  crown  of  that  country  for 

*  Monitnrium  rt  Citatio  Officii  Sta.  Tnquisitionis  contra  iUustris.iimam 
et  serenissimam  Dom.  Joannam  Albrctinm  Reginam  Navarro:. — M^m.  de 
Cond^,  IV.  f)()9.  A  previous  coni'spnndence  between  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  and  the  Cardinal  d'Armanrnac,  may  be  found  in  tJie  same 
volume,  594.  The  queen's  letter  is  an  admirable  .specimen  of  that 
distmguished  woman's  great  powers  of  mind. 
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many  of  her  fiefs,  were  next  adduced  as  reasons  on 
account  of  which  the  king  felt  great  umbrage  at  the 
citation.  No  Pope  had  hitherto  asserted  the  power 
of  summoning  a  vassal  of  France  to  Rome ;  and  it 
was  altogether  new  that  the  holy  father  should  pre- 
tend to  confiscate  any  property  within  the  French 
dominions,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  existing  con- 
cordats. For  these,  and  many  similar  reasons,  the 
king  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  transaction,  and 
deemed  it  marvellous  strange  that  such  an  attempt 
should  have  been  made,  at  least  without  previous 
communication  to  him;  seeing  that  it  regarded  a 
relative  in  blood,  a  sister  in  dignity,  a  neighbour,  an 
ally,  and  a  vassal.  The  measure,  he  doubted  not, 
had  proceeded  from  some  burst  of  irregular  passion, 
occasioned  by  the  false  reports,  the  sinister  impres- 
sions, and  the  evil  counsels  of  ill-advised  ministers  ; 
who,  for  their  own  private  interests,  were  endea- 
vouring to  disturb  the  good  understanding  which 
subsisted  between  his  holiness  and  the  king.  But, 
to  take  far  lower  ground ;  how,  it  might  be  asked, 
should  the  Queen  of  Navarre  become  acquainted 
with  a  monition  affixed  at  Rome  T  Was  it  not  most 
preposterous,  and  contrary  to  every  rule  of  justice, 
to  summon  that  lady  to  answer  for  her  rehgion, 
when  the  queens  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  were  left  undis- 
turbed in  similar  professions  of  faith?  Above  all, 
the  king  pointed  out  that  the  wounds  occasioned  by 
religious  dissension,  so  recently  healed  within  his 
own  dominions,  were  likely  to  be  irritated  and  bleed 
afresh,  if  all  indulgence  were  denied  to  those  who 
varied  from  the  CathoUc  doctrine.  Urged  by  these 
considerations,  he  earnestly  appealed  to  the  holy 
father,  with  all  that  devotion  and  observance  which 
was  justly  his  due,  to  recall  and  annul  the  off"ensive 
monition ;  and  to  take  it  in  good  part  if  the  king 
should  punish  any  of  his  subjects  who  had  occa- 
sioned its  issue.     Otherwise  he  declared  that  if  he 
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were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  measures  and  reme- 
dies which  had  been  adopted  on  similar  occurrences, 
however  deeply  he  might  regret  the  necessity,  nev- 
ertheless his  object  was  so  just  and  honourable,  that 
in  order  to  compass  it  he  would  exercise  the  whole 
force  and  power  with  which  God  had  endowed  him.* 

This  concluding  menace  was  effectual,  and  the 
Pope  desisted.  Yet  the  Queen  of  Navarre  not  long 
afterward  had  well  nigh  become  the  victim  of  a 
deep-laid  conspiracy,  planned  by  some  of  her  own 
disaffected  subjects  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Bearne,  These  traitors,  after  communicating  with 
the  King  of  Spain  and  his  minister  the  Duke  d'Alva, 
concerted  a  plan  by  which  tlie  queen  and  her  two 
children,  the  Prince  Henry  and  the  Princess  Cathe- 
rine, might  be  carried  off  from  Pau  and  consigned  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  negotiation 
had  been  pending  more  than  a  year  when  the  prin- 
cipal agent,  either  struck  with  remorse  or  making  an 
imprudent  confidence  during  a  severe  illness,  re- 
1564  t.   vealed  its  details  to  one  who  took  measures 

Feb.  for  its  defeat. t  A  more  vigilant  and  effec- 
tive protection  than  the  widowed  queen  could  afford 
now  appeared  necessary  for  the  security  of  her  son ; 
and  the  future  champion  of  the  Huguenots,  having 
been  committed  to  the  care  of  governors  of  un- 
doubted attachment  to  the  Reformed  principles,  was 
removed  to  the  court  of  France,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  education.^ 

In  a  progress  which  the  king  and  the  queen  mother 

*  Ibid.  680. 

t  Memoires  de  Due  de  Nevers,  ii.  479.  Memoires  de  Villeroy  (Neuf- 
ville,)  li.  39. 

X  At  the  suggestion  of  de  I'llopital,  a  new  style  was  adopted  in 
France,  in  I5ri4,  when  the  computation  of  the  year  commenced  from 
Jan.  1,  instead  of  from  Easter  Day. — De  Thou,  xxxvi.  19. 

^  De  Thou,  xxxvi.  20.  The  name  of  Henry's  tutor  was  La  Gau- 
cherie,  who  spared  his  pupil  the  trouble  of  learning  grammar,  and 
took  the  pleasanter  and  more  royal  road  of  talking  him  into  languages. 
hequfl  tascha  de  Jay  doiinrr  ^uelque  trin/ure  dfs  lettres,  non  par  Ics  regies 
de  grammaire,  mats  par  Irs  discours  et  les  erttretirns. — Perefixe,  Hist,  du 
Roy  Henn  le  Grand,  p.  22. 
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undertook  during  the  spring-  and  summer  of  1564,* 
they  remained  for  some  time  at  Rousillon,  in  Dau- 
phine  ;  a  place  which  derives  notoriety  from  an  edict 
promulgated  in  it,  explanatory,  as  was  pretended,  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amboise ;  but  in  fact  violating  many 
of  its  conditions.  The  Huguenot  ministers  had 
already  been  prohibited  from  officiating  any  where 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  abode  of  the  court  for  the 
time  being,  and  from  residing  in  any  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  except  those  in  which  they  were  custom- 
arily allowed  to  preach ;  and  no  one  professing  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  either  layman  or  ecclesiastic, 
was  permitted  to  open  a  school.  By  the  ^^^  ^ 
Edict  of  Rousillon,  the  privilege  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Huguenot  nobles  holding  m 
capite,  of  celebrating  worship  in  their  chateaux,  was 
restricted  to  their  own  families  and  their  immediate 
tenants  ;  if  any  other  persons  attended,  the  signeur 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  crowns  for  the  first 
offence,  and  to  confiscation  of  his  fief  for  a  second. 
The  collection  of  money  also,  for  any  purposes 
whatsoever,  was  forbidden  under  threat  of  corporal 
punishment.  All  those  of  either  sex  who,  during 
the  late  troubles  had  renounced  their  vows  of  chas- 
tity, and  abandoning  the  monastic  state  had  con^ 
tracted  matrimony,  were  peremptorily  commanded 
either  to  relinquish  their  nuptial  ties  and  return 
to  the  cloister,  or  else  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
two  months.  The  galleys  were  denounced  as  the 
punishment  for  men,  perpetual  imprisonment  for 
women  disobedient  to  this  harsh  provision.  The 
difficulties  raised  in  the  way  of  public  worship  by  the 
first  of  these  clauses,  the  overthrow  of  all  church 
discipline  by  the  second,  and  the  cruel  destruction 
of  private  happiness  which  the  third  must  occasion, 
wxre  severely  felt  by  the  Huguenots ;  and  Conde, 

*  A  minute  journal  of  this  progress  is  given  in  the  Voyage  de  Charles 
IX.  by  Abel  Jouan  D'Aubais,  printed  in  the  Pieces  fugitives  pour  servir 
a  VHisioire  de  France  (Baschij)  L  385. 
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who  had  retired  to  Yalery,  the  domain  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  the  infatuated  passion  of  the  Mare- 
chal  de  St.  Andre's  widow,  addressed,  first  a  letter, 
and  afterward  a  very  pointed  remonstrance  to  Cathe- 
rine.* In  the  latter,  he  complained  that,  besides 
the  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Amboise,  murder 
was  daily  committed  upon  Huguenots,  and  passed 
unpunished  by  the  magistrates.  More  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  said  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  open  or  secret  violence.  Among  them 
was  a  gentleman  of  much  distinction,  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  individual  qualities  and  of  his  extrac- 
tion; Gilbert  de  la  Curee,  a  strenuous  Huguenot, 
who  had  displayed  great  courage  at  Dreux,  and  had 
been  rewarded  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  with  the 
government  of  Vend6me.  He  was  assassinated, 
during  a  hunting  match,  by  the  treachery  of  some 
powerful  Catholics.  Yet,  when  his  widow  demanded 
inquiry,  the  application  was  coldly  received  at  court, 
and  the  Lord  of  Cognee,  a  near  relative  of  the  de- 
ceased, being  accused  of  some  illegal  step  in  a  pro- 
cess instituted  by  him  against  the  murderers,  under- 
went a  long  and  painful  imprisonment,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  others.  The  king  received  the 
Prince  of  Conde's  address  with  apparent  friendli- 
ness, but  returned  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer.f 
jjg^  The  court  wintered  in  the  south;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  summer,  under 
a  pretext  of  neighbourhood  to  the  Spanish  dominions 
which  afforded  Catherine  an  opportunity,  rarely  to 
be  enjoyed,  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Queen 
Isabelle  her  daughter,  the  royal  progress  was  con- 
tinued to  Bayonne.  Thither  also  the  Duke  d'Alva 
repaired,  ostensibly  as  the  bearer  of  the  collar  of 
of  the  golden  fleece  to  Charles.  The  Queen  of  Spain 
and  her  cortege  were  lodged  in  a  temporary  building, 

+  Both  these  documents  are  given  ijn  the.  jl/em.  de  Conde,  v.  201.  204. 
t  De  Tliou,  xxxvi.  35,  36.     Pasquier,  Lr.ttres,  liv,  iv.  p.  254- 
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erected  for  the  purpose,  adjoining  the  bishop's  palace, 
in  which  Catherine  had  fixed  her  abode  ;  and  a 
private  communication  between  the^  residences 
afforded  faciUty  for  the  secret  interviews  of  the 
queen  mother  and  the  Spanish  minister.  The  days 
were  passed  in  spectacles  of  unwonted  magnificence ; 
the  nights,  if  we  may  believe  the  almost  universal 
voice  of  contemporaries,  and  among  them  of  not  a 
few  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  arrangement  of  plans 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots.*  The  evidence 
of  generally  accredited  rumour,  and  of  the  accord- 
ance of  future  events  with  its  purport,  however  strong, 
is  not  infallibly  conclusive  ;  but  we  see  not  how, 
after  the  remarkable  conversation  which  Henry  IV. 
overheard,  it  is  possible  to  deny  that  these  confer- 
ences at  Bayonne  were  directed  to  the  formation  of 
an  alliance  against  the  Reformed.  Henry,  at  that 
time  a  boy  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  the  enfant 
gate  of  Catherine  ;  so  fond  was  she  of  his  society 
that  she  seldom  allowed  him  to  quit  her  side ;  and 
Whether  she  attended  mass,  or  a  party  of  pleasure, 
or  even  the  king's  most  secret  council  chamber,  the 
favoured  child  had  the  privilege  of  admission.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  present  at  a  discussion  between 
the  queen  and  the  Duke  d'Alva  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  suppressing  the  new  doctrine  ;  and  he  espe- 
cially remembered,  and,  as  it  appears,  plainly  under- 
stood, a  figurative  expression  used  by  the  unrelenting 
Spaniard,  "that  the  jowl  of  a  salmon  was  well  worth 
a  hundred  frogs."  He  had  suflEicient  prudence  to 
conceal  from  the  common,  ear  the  important  secret 

*  De  Thou  asserts  the  nightly  interviews  between  Catherine 
and  the  Duke  d'Alva  as  a  matter  of  undisputed  fact ;  and  that  the 
pageants  were  purposely  celebrated  with  dazzling  splendour,  in 
order  to  disguise  the  real  object  of  the  meeting.  He  then  notices 
the  deduction  made  by  the  Protestants — genus  hominum  suspicax — 
that  a  secret  alliance  was  constructed  at  the  same  time.  Notwith- 
standing this  incidental  sarcasm,  it  is  plain  from  De  Thou's  con- 
cluding words,  that  he  thought  the  hypothesis  reasonable  :  idverum 
necne  sit,  tempora  qua  deinde  secuta  sunt,  plenam  fidem  apud  posteritatem 
/aetent.— xjtxviii.  11. 
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implied  in  these  portentous  words  ;  but  he  com- 
municated them  at  the  time  to  one  of  his  most  con- 
fidential officers,  Colignon,  Chancellor  of  Navarre, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Bayonne,  and  by  whom 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  damning 
evidence  of  the  preconcerted  bloodguiltiness  of 
Catherine  and  her  advisers.* 

The  Vth  national  synod  of  the  Hugue- 
nots assen:ibled  before  the  close  of  this  year ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
Edict  of  Rousillon,  partly  it  may  be  supposed  on 
account  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  remonstrance, 
partly  from  the  continued  ;ibsence  of  the  court,  which 
was  then  at  Blois,  the  deputies  boldly  met  in  Paris. 
Their  proceedings  were  for  the  most  part  without 
interest.  They  explained  and  limited  the  dangerous 
powers  of  suspension  and  excommunication.  They 
regulated  the  admission  to  the  Lord's  table  of  such 
persons  as  "  notwithstanding  their  knowledge  and 
profession  of  Gospel  truth,"  still  retained  Papal 
benefices  ;  and  we  need  not  say  that  this  adjustment 
between  God  and  mammon  required  no  inconside- 
rable ingenuity.  All  promises  of  marriage,  unless 
made  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  at  the  least,  if 
possible  before  the  parents  of  the  contracting  parties, 
and  in  either  case,  "  after  solemn  seeking  of  God  by 
prayer,"  were  declared  to  be  null.  Permission  was 
granted  for  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  the  sister  of 
a  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  but  who 
had  died  before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Chil- 
dren under  twelve  )'^ears  of  age  were  prohibited  from 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  And  as  if  some 
miusual  inroad  had  been  attempted  upon  the  gravity 
of  the  Calvinistic  system,  by  unseemly  attire  and 
indulgence  in  the  sportivencss  of  wit,  ministers  were 
first  instructed  to  abstain  from  all  gaudery  in  their 
own  persons  and  in  those  of  their  wives  and  children, 

*  Colignon's  account  is  given  in  the  Memoires  du  Due  de  Ntvers^ 
U.  577. 
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and  to  exhort  their  people  to  be  modest  in  their 
habits  ;  and  secondly,  all  persons  whom  "  God  hath 
endowed  with  gifts  and  ability  to  write  in  defence 
of  truth,  were  requested  not  to  publish  their  thoughts 
in  a  ridiculous  or  injurious  manner." 

The  king,  in  passing  through  Nerac,  the  principal 
abode  of  the  court  of  Navarre,  insisted  upon  the 
re-establishment  of  the  ancient  religion  which  had 
been  abolished  withm  that  city,  and  he  afterward 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  notables  for  the  fol- 
lowing January.  The  edict  promulgated  at  Moulins 
by  that  body  when  it  met,  chiefly  related  to  i5f.6. 
the  better  administration  of  justice,  but  in  Feb. 
one  of  its  LXXXVI  clauses  was  included  a  renewal 
of  the  Edict  of  Rousillon.  The  main  object  of  this 
assembly,  however,  was  to  promote  and  to  witness  a 
formal  reconciUation  between  the  houses  of  Guise 
and  of  Chatillon.  For  that  purpose,  the  admiral 
renewed  his  former  oath,  that  he  had  neither  con- 
certed nor  been  privy  to  the  assassination  of  the  late 
duke ;  and  the  declaration  was  accepted  by  the 
widowed  duchess*  and  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
The  young  duke,  Henry,  who  had  just  returned  from 
his  first  campaign  in  Hungary,  in  which  he  had  served 
with  great  promise  of  future  distinction,  was  not  pre- 
sent at  this  interview.  Dissembling  all  resentment, 
he  nevertheless  avoided  any  decisive  expression  of 
forgiveness  ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that  to  the  very 
last  he  entertained  a  conviction  of  the  admiral's  par- 
ticipation in  his  father's  murder,  sufficiently  strong 
to  justify  in  his  own  sight  the  bloody  vengeance 
which  he  afterward  achieved. 

*  The  Duchess  of  Guise  on  this  occasion  bestowed  her  hand,  as 
we  have  before  mentioned,  (p.  206,  note,)  on  tlie  Due  de  Nemours. 
That  alliance  grievously  distressed  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  .Made- 
moiselle de  La  Gamache,  the  Lady  of  Rohan,  her  first  cousm,  had 
borne  a  child  to  the  duke  under  contract  of  mamage  ;  but  the  Lady 
of  Rohan  was  a  Huguenot,  and  a  dispensation  annuUmg  the  contract 
was  therefore  easily  obtained  from  Rome. 
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jggy  But  fresh  cause  of  intestine  discord  soon 
arose,  Philip  II.  had  now  altogether  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  ferocious 
d'Alva,  and  troops  under  the  duke's  command  were 
June  pouring  from  Savoy  through  Tranche  Comte 
and  Lorraine,  for  the  extermination  of  Pro- 
testantism in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  approach 
of  a  foreign  army  to  the  frontiers  afforded  Catherine 
a  plausible  excuse  for  gathering  an  extraordinary 
force ;  she  put  the  garrisons  in  a  state  of  complete 
defence,  assembled  troops  in  the  provinces,  raised 
fresh  national  levies,  and  summoned  six  thousand 
mercenaries  from  Swisserland.  It  was  not  possible 
that  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  kingdom, 
these  active  preparations  should  be  viewed  by  the 
Huguenots  without  considerable  alarm.*  The  con- 
current marches  of  the  Duke  d'Alva  and  of  the  Swiss 
were  believed  to  be  the  results  of  that  scheme 
against  the  Reformed,  supposed  to  have  been  framed 
at  Bayonne  ;  and  the  suspicion  derived  ample  sup- 
port from  numerous  other  acts  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  edicts  favourable  to  the  Huguenots  were 
daily  violated  ;  the  towns  which  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  by  the  Treaty  of  Amboise  were 
dismantled  ;  and  forts,  erected  within  the  circuit  of 
their  demolished  walls,  were  occupied  by  the  royal 
troops.  The  ears  of  the  magistracy  appeared  deaf 
to  any  complaint  tendered  by  a  Huguenot ;  and  the 
grossest  outrages  upon  the  personal  liberty,  the 
property  and  even  the  lives  of  the  Reformed,  if  not 
openly  authorized,  were  at  least  allowed  to  pass 
unpunished  and  even  uninvestigated.  It  was  known 
that  frequent  couriers  were  exchanged  between  the 
French  court  and  Rome ;  little  pains  were  taken  by 

*  Brantome  confidently  affirms  that  the  military  preparations 
made  on  the  approach  of  llie  Duke  d'Alva  were  the  result  of  Conde's 
advice,  (Discours,  Ixxx.  1.  torn.  vi.  p.  336:)  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  prince  might  see  and  recommend  tlie  policy  of  arming  on 
that  occasion.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  soon  discovered  the 
real  purposes  to  wliich  tlie  court  mteiided  to  direct  its  levies. 
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the  Catholics  to  repress  tokens  of  exultation  at  some 
approaching  triumph  ;  and  more  than  obscure  warn- 
ings were  given  that  the  time  was  now  at  hand  in 
which  their  hated  rivals  would  cease  to  enjoy  that 
freedom  which  they  had  recently  extorted  from  the 
king.  Representations  of  these  and  similar  circum- 
stances were  anxiously  submitted  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde  and  the  admiral,  by  their  followers.  Confer- 
ences were  held  among  the  chief  Huguenot  leaders, 
both  at  Yalery  and  at  Chatillon  ;  but  in  all  of  them 
pacific  counsels  were  inculcated.  Nothing,  it  was 
said,  was  to  be  so  much  avoided  as  a  renewal  of 
civil  war  ;  nor  was  the  sword  to  be  drawn  till  every 
other  remedy  had  proved  ineifectual.* 

During  these  agitations,  the  Vlth  synod  g^  ^  ^ 
assembled  at  Verteuil;  and  the  ministers,  ^^  ' 
as  if  unmindful  of  the  great  terrors  gathering  around 
them,  were  occupied  for  the  most  part,  as  heretofore, 
In  the  discussion  of  subtle  points  of  casuistry,  and 
in  regulations  tending  to  clog  the  freedom  of  matri- 
monial engagements.  Thus,  it  was  resolved,  that  if 
women  whose  husbands  upon  the  account  of  trades 
were  a  long  time  absent  from  them,  should  desire  to 
be  married,  they  must  apply  to  the  magistrates  ;t  and 
that  ministers  were  to  take  heed  not  to  solemnize  the 
marriage  of  widows  within  times  forbidden  by  the 
civil  law. I  If  two  young  persons  should  contract 
marriage  foolishly  and  rashly,  without  consulting 
their  parents  or  guardians,  the  remedy  pronounced 
was  not  a  little  summary,  "  Let  them  be  punished 
and  chastised,  and  let  their  marriage,  at  the  request 
of  parents  and  guardians,  be  rescinded."^  The  punish- 
ment most  commonly  in  use  appears  to  have  been 
fasting,  either  for  three  whole  days,  "  having  given 
them  but  a  httle  bread  and  water,"  or  for  one  whole 
day  with  nothing  allowed  them  for  their  nourishment. 
The  church,  it  may  seem,  wanted  either  power  or 

*  La  Noue,  translated  by  E.  A.    London,  1587,  p.  389. 
T  V.  6.  i  V.  7.  ^  X.  3. 

W  2 
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inclination  to  visit  offences  by  adequate  penalties ; 
for  even  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  traders  who, 
"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country^  do  falsify,  dis- 
guise, or  corrupt  their  merchandise,  as  stretchers  or 
drawers  of  cloth,"  the  pain  adjudged  was  incommen- 
surate to  the  crime.  They  were  "  to  be  admonished 
by  the  consistory  to  forbear  those  cheats,  and  in  case 
they  do  not  desist,  to  be  laid  under  censure."*  The 
accomplishment  of  marriage  was  not  to  be  deferred 
above  six  weeks  after  the  promise  of  it ;  in  case  of 
farther  delay  the  parties  were  to  be  called  into  the 
consistory  and  admonished,  and  if  afterward  they 
continued  disobedient,  they  were  to  be  committed 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  had  power  to  compel 
solemnization.!  On  their  wedding-day  parties  were 
instructed  to  come  "  modestly  to  church,  without 
drums  or  minstrels,  demeaning  themselves  orderly 
and  gravely  as  becometh  Christians  ;  and  let  them 
come  before  the  bell  hath  done  tolling,  that  so  the 
marriage  may  be  solemnly  blessed  before  sermon, 
and  if  they  be  negligent,  or  should  come  too  late, 
let  them  be  turned  away  unmarried." 

This  officious,  and  in  some  instances  fulsome  and 
offensive  inspection  of  the  private  and  domestic 
intercourse  of  their  flocks,  the  details  of  which  we 
abstain  on  more  than  one  account  from  prosecuting 
farther,  was  probably  of  little  avail  towards  the 
general  improvement  of  moral  habits,  and  certainly 
tended  to  depress  the  standard  of  female  delicacy. 
Over  the  public  administration  also  of  the  church, 
the  vigilance  of  the  consistories,  without  doubt,  was 
abused  ;  and  we  read  with  surprise,  and  not  without 
some  diminution  of  gravity,  tlieir  "  roll  of  vagrants," 
a  sort  of  police  gazette,  describing  numerous  unfit 

*  i.  4. 

•t  "  The  IVth  Decree,  answered  by  Calvin  for  his  own  cliurch  at 
Geneva,  and  now  adopted  by  the  Huguenots."  Laval  has  very  justly 
remarked,  that  Quick  (and  Ayinan  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error)  is 
grossly  mistaken  in  aHiniiing  Ihat  these  decrees  "were  dj-awn  up, 
;at  the  desire  of  the  fathers  in  tiie  synod,  by  the  reverend  .Mr.  Calvin." 
The  synod  was  held  in  15<i7  ;  Calvin  died  in  1564. 
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personages  who  had  intruded  themselves  into  the 
ministry.  Thus  the  faithful  are  warned  against  "  a 
certain  fellow,  a  lean  man,  who  hath  been  often 
taxed  for  having  no  call  to  the  ministry,  and  being 
unordained  yet  preacheth."  Another,  "  a  man  of 
mean  stature,  his  beard  waxing  gray,  deposed  from 
the  ministry  at  Usanchez  by  the  brethren  of  Limo- 
ges for  lying,  cheatings,  forgeries,  roguish  tricks, 
drunkenness,  unchaste  kissings,  and  at  Pamier  for 
dancing  and  contumacy  against  the  church,  intrudes 
himself  into  all  places  where  he  can  get  admission 
to  preach."  A  third,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  quitted 
and  resumed  his  cowl  at  pleasure,  had  been  deposed, 
because  he  usurped  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  with- 
out call  or  ordination.  As  to  his  moral  qualities,  he 
had  been  "  convicted  of,  and  condemned  for  adultery, 
and  accused  also  of  being  confederate  with  robbers ;" 
in  person  he  was  "  a  fellow  of  great  stature,  yellow 
beard,  and  had  lost  two  of  his  front  teeth."  Besides 
guarding  against  the  above  hypocrites,  the  churches 
are  advised  to  take  heed  also  of  a  "  certain  old,  grave, 
and  bald-headed  fellow,  who,  though  he  was  never 
called  or  ordained,  doth  nevertheless  take  upon  him 
to  exercise  the  office  of  a  minister ;"  of  "  a  Httle 
dwarfish  fellow;"  of  one  "having  a  great  red  nose, 
who  is  a  mercenary  and  most  abusive  fellow  ;"  and 
lastly,  of  one  who  appears  to  have  exceeded  all  the 
rest  in  the  degree  of  abhorrence  which  he  excited, 
both  by  his  partial  adherence  to  Romish  forms  and 
his  repudiation  of  some  peculiarities  of  Calvinism. 
"  John  Clopet,  alias  Child,  a  wretch  full  of  heresies, 
a  champion  for  the  mass,  asserting  its  goodness ;  in 
two  points  only  excepted,  viz.  prayers  unto  the 
saints  and  for  the  dead  ;  maintaining  that  the  good 
and  bad  have  equal  privilege  to  communicate  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  also  celibacy,  and  praying  towards 
the  east ;  and  that  commentaries  upon  Scripture  are 
needless  ;  and  that  Calvin  did  very  ill  in  writing  of 
predestination ;  and  that  man  may  keep  perfectly  all 
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the  commands  of  God.  He  is  a  fellow  of  mean 
stature,  a  yellowish  beard,  and  speaks  somewhat 
thick,  plain  in  his  looks,  and  tawny  face,  aged  five- 
and-twenty." 

-  But  we  turn  from  these  grave  frivolities  to  a  more 
severe  and  painful  narrative.  The  peril  of  the  Hu- 
guenots hourly  increased  ;  although  the  Duke  d'Alva 
had  already  entered  the  low  countries,  the  Swiss, 
whose  services  were  no  longer  required  as  a  precau- 
tion against  him,  far  from  being  countermanded, 
continued  to  advance  upon  Paris ;  and  when  Conde 
sought  an  explanation  of  this  warlike  aspect,  he 
received  idle  excuses  in  reply.  Meantime,  sure 
advices  were  receiv^ed  from  Huguenots  of  rank  about 
the  court,  notifying  that  designs  were  meditated 
against  the  life  of  the  admiral  and  the  liberty  of 
Conde;  that  the  Swiss  were  to  be  distributed  in 
Paris,  Orleans,  and  Poitiers  ;  and  that  after  the  occu- 
pation of  those  cities,  the  tolerant  edicts  were  to  be 
altogether  revoked.*  On  this  intelligence,  both  the 
admiral  and  his  brother,  d'Andelot,  expressed  strong 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  recourse 
to  arms,  and  of  anticipating  the  blow  by  which  they 
must  otherwise  be  destroyed.  To  remove  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  from  the  kingdom,  and  to  cut  off 
the  Swiss,  were  the  avowed  primary  objects  of  the 
new  movement.  To  what  results  it  might  ultimately 
tend  was  not  perhaps  distinctly  contemplated  by  its 
authors  themselves. 

The  little  town  of  Rosoy  en  Brie  was  named  as 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous  ;  and  thither  accord- 
ingly, late  in  September,  repaired  the  admiral,  d'An- 
delot, La  None,  the  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
and  about  four  hundred  other  Huguenot  nobles  and 
gentlemen.  It  was  recollected  how  great  an  advan- 
tage had  resulted  to  the  Guises  in  the  former  war 
from  the  possession  of  the  king's  person ;  and  the 
design  therefore  in  the  first  instance  was  to  surprise 
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and  carry  off  Charles,  while  he  was  engaged,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  in  holding,  according  to 
announcement,  a  chapter  of  the  order  of  that  saint. 
The  court  had  just  removed  to  Meaux  ;  and  Cathe- 
rine, till  the  very  moment  of  the  Huguenot  gathering, 
was  wholly  unapprehensive  of  insurrection,  and 
listened  with  incredulity  to  its  first  announcement. 
When  she  ascertained  the  alarming  truth,  her  sole 
hope  of  escape  was  in  temporizing  till  the  Swiss 
could  arrive  by  forced  marches ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose she  despatched  Francis  Montmorency,  the 
constable's  eldest  son,  to  amuse  Conde  by  inquiries 
respecting  the  objects  for  which  he  appeared  in  arms. 
The  stratagem  was  successful,  and  Montmorency 
prolonged  his  conference  till  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  Swiss  were  close  at  hand.  On  his  return, 
a  discussion  arose  relative  to  future  proceedings. 
The  constable  strenuously  urged  that  the  royal  party 
should  remain  at  INIeaux ;  the  town  itself,  he  said, 
admitted  of  defence  if  it  became  necessary,  and  the 
Swiss  would  form  a  nucleus,  round  which  a  power- 
ful army  might  soon  be  assembled.  On  the  other 
hand,  retreat  w^as  hazardous  ;  for  who  should  assure 
them  that  it  could  be  effected  without  fighting]  and 
if  they  fought,  who  could  guarantee  the  result  ?  Re- 
treat also  must  in  some  degree  wear  the  semblance 
of  flight,  which  ill  accojded  with  the  royal  dignity. 
Peace  was  hitherto  unbroken ;  and  till  a  blow  should 
be  either  struck  or  provoked,  there  seemed  good 
hope  that  it  might  still  be  preserved.  These  sound 
arguments,  backed  by  the  honest  support  of  the 
Chancellor  de  FHOpital,*  might  have  prevailed  but 
for  the  opposition  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  To 
his  restless  spirit,  peace  offered  but  few  attractions  ; 
and  his  turbulent  ambition  pictured  to  itself  hopes 

*  Wlien  de  I'Hopital  advised  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss,  Catherine 
asked  whetlier  in  that  case  he  would  answer  for  the  peaceable  in- 
tentions of  tlie  Huguenots  ?  His  reply  was  pointed.  "  Oui,  Madame, 
si  on  m'assure  qu'on  ne  les  veuille  pas  tromper  .'" — Mimoires  de  Bouillon, 
p.  13,  cited  I'V  Anquetil.    UEspritde  la  Ligue,  torn.  i.  liv.  iii.  p.  248. 
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of  agfgrandizement  for  his  nephews  in  the  renewal 
of  civil  dissension.* 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  move  at  once  for 
Paris,  a  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  thirty 
miles,  on  the  following  night.  The  Swiss  had  rested 
but  three  hours  after  their  hurried  march,  yet  they 
were  all  at  their  posts  by  midnight ;  not  a  courtier, 
writes  Castelnau,  who  shared  in  the  peril,  had  ar- 
mour, and  the  greater  numlier  were  mounted  on  but 
sorry  hackneys. f  111  prepared  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, nine  hundred  horsemen  of  gentle  blood  sur- 
28   mounded  the  persons  of  Catherine,  the  king, 

^^  ■  ■  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  ;J  and  at  day- 
break, when  they  had  advanced  about  four  leagues 
from  Meaux,  they  were  encountered  by  the  Hugue- 
nots in  array.  Some  skirmishing  ensued  ;  and  wlien 
the  Swiss  seemed  hot  for  battle,  and  had  grounded 
their  shields,  which  with  them  was  the  first  move- 
ment preparatory  to  combat,  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble tliat  the  king  should  draw  off  with  a  strong 
detachment,  and  proceed  through  byways  with  all 
speed  to  the  capital ;  Montmorency  engaging,  mean- 
while, to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  Two  hun- 
dred chosen  horse  formed  the  royal  escort,  and 
Charles,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  wearied  by  a 
journey  UJidoubtedly  perilous,  and  which  might  be 
considered  long,  according  to  the  rate  of  travelling 
in  those  days,  arrived  at  Paris  towards  evening.  But 
even  his  night  was  not  to  be  given  to  repose.  The 
Huguenots,  on  perceiving  that  the  king  had  with- 
drawn, did  not  long  continue  their  skirmishing  with 

"  Davila  attributes  tlie  decision  of  tlie  council  to  the  earnest 
application  of  Col.  Pfifer,  of  Luceme,  wlio  commanded  the  Swiss. 
— Vol.  i.  lib  iv.  p.  177.  It  is  most  improbable  thai  such  a  cabinet  as 
that  of  Calhorino  de  Modicis  would  suffer  itself  to  be  led  by  the 
advice  of  a  foreign  soldier. 

+  Memoirrs,  vi.  5,  where  the  whole  account  is  most  vividly  given. 
Castelnau  was  the  first  person  who  obtained  positive  inlormation  of 
the  Huguenot  project,  and  he  was  e.vposed  to  much  obloquy  before 
he  could  obtain  credit  for  his  announcement  of  it. 

t  Con  tutte  le  Donne  dtlla  Corte.  Davila,  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  178,  and  so 
Castelnau,  xtt  sup. 
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Montmorency,  and  the  two  parties  separated  at 
Bouget  after  small  loss  on  either  side.  A  few  strag- 
glers, however,  advancing  on  Paris  in  the  dark,  fired 
some  windmills  close  to  the  walls,  and  the  garrison, 
alarmed  by  the  flames,  beat  to  arms  under  expecta- 
tion of  an  assault.*  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
had  directed  his  steps  to  Rheims,  was  surprised  on 
his  route  by  a  party  of  Champagners,  who  inter- 
cepted his  baggage  and  would  have  captured  its 
owner  also,  but  for  the  fleetness  of  the  Spanish  genet 
upon  which  he  fortunately  happened  to  be  mounted. f 
This  enterprise  of  the  Huguenots  appears  to  have 
been  rashly  planned  and  feebly  executed.  Nothing 
short  of  complete  triumph  could  justify  so  hazard- 
ous an  attempt ;  and  by  its  failure  they  brought  upon 
themselves  the  obloquy  of  treason,  a  name  which, 
if  they  had  been  successful,  no  one  would  have  dared 
to  attach  to  their  boldness.  Their  previous  wrongs 
and  sufferings  were  little  remembered ;  and  it  was 
easy  for  their  enemies  to  represent  that,  in  the  midst 
of  profound  peace,  they  had  risen  in  arms  against 
their  sovereign,  and  had  treacherously  endeavoured 
to  despoil  him  of  his  liberty,  perhaps  of  his  crown. 
The  insult  was  never  forgotten  by  the  sullen  and 
vindictive  temper  of  Charles ;  and  those  who  trace 
his  subsequent  atrocious  deeds  of  blood  to  a  remem- 
brance of  this  single  day,  may  not,  perhaps,  have 
erroneously  calculated  its  eff'ects.  Pius  Y.,  who  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  had  been  elected  to 
the  tiara,  and  who  was  eagerly  engaged  in  opposition 
to  the  Reformed,  seized  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  stimulating  the  neighbouring  princes  to  co- 
operate for  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots. 
He  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain,  informing  him  of 
the  "  conspiracy,"  or,  more  properly,  the  "  rebel- 

*  Pasquier,  Lcttrex,  vol.  i.  liv.  iv.  p.  ST.'?,  where  he  states  that 
Charles,  on  his  arrival,  was,  as  we  have  described  him  above,  grander 
ment  harasse  de  la  faim  et  de  la  Inneue  traite. 

+  De  Thou,  xlii.  2. 
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lion,"  which  had  occurred  in  France,  and  he  des- 
patched a  special  internuncio  to  require  his  aid  for 
its  suppression.  Priuli,  Doge  of  Venice  ;  Gonzaga, 
of  Mantua,  who  had  married  the  Duchess  of  Neversy 
and  was  thus  in  possession  of  the  great  fiefs  of  that 
house  ;  and  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  were 
solicited  in  like  manner ;  and  although  the  treasury 
of  the  Vatican  was  almost  exhausted  by  sums  ad- 
vanced in  assisting  the  emperor  and  the  knights  of 
Malta  against  the  Turks,  and  Mary  of  Scotland 
against  her  rebellious  subjects,  a  subsidy  of  ten 
thousand  ducats  was  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to 
furnish  him  with  necessary  equipments^  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  forwarded  to  the  Cardmal  of  Lor- 
raine for  general  purposes.* 

No  sooner  had  the  king  entered  Paris,  than  the 
Huguenots,  spreading  themselves  over  the  adjoining 
districts,  blockaded  the  chief  roads  from  Normandy, 
Le  Perche,  Mayne  and  Anjou  ;  and  by  intercepting 
all  convoys,  reduced  the  capital  to  great  distress. 
The  constable,  although  far  from  relaxing  in  his 
enmity  against  the  Reformed,  and  continuing  to 
affirm  that  the  Treaty  of  Amboise  was  to  be  "con- 
sidered as  only  provisional,  cordially  and  sincerely 
desired  reconciliation.  But  his  efforts  were  alto- 
gether ineffectual,  for  neither  party  manifested  any 
willingness  to  concede  ;  and  since  the  populace  of 
the  capital,  now  straitened  for  supplies  and  impa- 
tient under  privations,  began  to  impute  his  pacific 
labours  to  want  of  courage  or  of  fidelity,  he  was 
compelled,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  to  commence 
more  active  operations.  His  first  object  was  to  dis- 
lodge the  Huguenots  from  the  important  post  of  St. 
Denis,  in  which  Conde  had  entrenched  himself  and 
fixed  his  head -quarters ;  and  the  disproportionate 
force  which  it  was  in  tlieir  power  to  oppose,  led  him 

*  Pius  V.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  22,  23,  24,  25,  26.  The  honourable  court- 
ship by  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  of  Enricaof  Cleves,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Nevers,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  is  related  by  Davila  at  tiie' 
6nd  of  his  Hid  book. 
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to  expect  little  serious  resistance.  In  his  own  ranks 
he  counted  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  three  thou- 
sand men  at  arms  ;  exclusive  of  the  civic  militia, 
Upon  which,  however,  he  placed  little  rehance.  The 
Hu^enots,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  a 
corps  of  five  hundred  horse  and  eight  hundred  har- 
quebuziers,  detached  under  D'Andelot,  mastered  no 
more  than  twelve  hundred  infantry  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred horse  ;  most  of  these  also  were  but  half  armed ; 
and,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  lances,  they  had 
shod  with  iron  heads  the  poles  found  supporting 
some  booths  at  a  late  fair  held  in  St.  Denis.  Well 
mig-ht  the  citizens  of  Paris  inquire  from  their  leaders 
how  it  was  that  "  an  ant  was  allowed  to  besiege  an 
elephant  ?  "* 

It  was,  perhaps,  however,  this  very  inequality  of 
numbers,  which,  in  addition  to  his  hope  of  avoiding 
hostilities  altogether,  had  induced  the  constable  to 
be  tardy  in  his  movements.  Little,  indeed,  could  he 
suppose  that  commanders  so  experienced  as  Conde 
and  the  admiral,  would  venture  to  the  forward  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  without  certainty  of  strong 
support ;  and  the  rashness  with  which  they  acted 
was  in  this  respect  their  best  security.  On  the  9th 
of  November,  the  constable  beat  up  their  quarters, 
and  harassed  them  through  the  day  with  skirmishes, 
in  order  correctly  to  ascertain  their  force  and  posi-^ 
tion  ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  when  ., 
he  issued  from  the  gates  of  Paris,  with  his 
whole  army,  turning  to  the  bystanders,  and  remind- 
ing them  of  the  murmers  of  the  rabble,  which  appear 
to  have  impressed  him  far  too  deeply,  "  This  day," 
he  said,  "  shall  free  me  from  the  taunts  of  my  ene- 
mies and  the  suspicions  of  the  people  ;  for  my  return 
shall  be  in  triumph,  if  alive  ;  or  if  a  corpse,  after  a 
death  of  glory  in  the  moment  of  victory!"  The 
words,  as  we  shall  perceive,  were  ominously  spoken. 
After  many  hours  occupied  in  previous  dispositions, 

*  La  Neae,  p.  396. 
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when  evening  was  already  at  hand,  the  Hug-uenots, 
to  his  surprise,  not  content  with  awaiting  his  onset, 
boldly  advanced  to  the  charge  ;*  and  being  wholly 
unprovided  with  artillery,  after  receiving  a  few  vol- 
leys from  the  royal  cannon,!  they  pressed  on,  hand 
to  hand,  and  joined  in  close  engagement.  In  the 
confused  and  almost  wholly  personal  conflict  which 
ensued  and  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  all  the  chiefs 
were  at  times  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and 
was  extricated  with  difficulty  from  the  mcUe.  When 
the  bridle  of  a  fiery  Arab,  upon  which  the  admiral 
was  mounted,  had  been  cut  through,  the  affrighted 
animal,  taking  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  carried  his  mas- 
ter into  the  heart  of  a  troop  of  royalists  flying  from 
the  field,  through  which  he  dashed  without  being 
recognised.  Each  army  was  partially  routed  ;  the 
loss  of  each  was  nearly  equal,  and  chiefly  in  cavalry, 
of  which  about  seven  hundred  were  killed  between 
them  ;  and  if  the  Huguenots  had  not  fallen  back  upon 
St.  Denis,  which  they  regained  in  good  order,  while 
their  opponents  continued  to  occupy  the  field,  the 
victory  might  have  been  doubtful  even  in  name.  The 
title  of  success  which  the  laws  of  war  adjudged  to 
the  royalists,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
their  commander.  It  was  upon  the  division  led  by 
the  constable  himself  that  the  main  efforts  of  the 
Huguenots  had  been  directed  ;  and  the  gallant  vete- 
ran, unbent  by  the  burden  of  nearly  eighty  winters, 
evinced  an  activity  and  prowess  not  surpassed  by 
the  youngest  soldier  in  his  ranks.  Wounded  in  four 
places,  and  abandoned  by  his  followers,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  fight;  and  had  just  cut  down  one  of  his 

*  Davila  assigns  good  reasons  for  the  determination  of  the  Hugue- 
nots to  give  battle  ;  they  could  not  retreat  without  fighting;  the  very 
existence  of  their  army  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  day  was  so  far  advanced  that  even  if  they  sliouid 
be  beaten,  they  ran  little  hazard  of  being  pursued. — Vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p- 
J  85. 

t  Post  triwn  aid  quatuor  iisplosionum  vkss.—DQ  Thou,  xlii.  S^ 
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assailants,  when  a  Scotch  partisan  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, Robert  Stuart  by  name,  pressed  him  to  sur- 
render, and  demanded  his  sword.  The  constable 
indig-nantly  replied  by  dashing  its  hilt  in  the  face  of 
his  enemy  so  violently  as  to  beat  out  three  of  his 
teeth,  and  the  Scot,  irritated  by  the  blow,  discharged 
a  pistol  through  his  body.*  The  wound  was  mortal, 
for  Montmorency's  advanced  age  did  not  permit  him 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  cuirass  of  sufficient  proof. f 
His  anxious  request,  on  falling,  was  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  die  on  the  field,  but  he  was  disengaged 
from  the  press  around  him,  and  carried  into  Paris, 
where  he  expired  two  days  afterward.  His  known 
valour  and  great  military  skill  had  seldom  been  re- 
quited by  proportionate  success  ;  and  in  the  seven 
pitched  battles,!  in  which  he  had  been  present,  (in 
three  of  them  as  commander)  fortune,  for  the  most 
part,  had  shown  herself  adverse.  His  political  expe- 
rience and  sagacity,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind,  are  the  general  theme  of  contemporary 
praise ;  and  the  chief  fault  attributed  to  him  is  one 
arising  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  courts, — a 
somewhat  undue  regard  to  his  own  private  interests. 
Davila  relates  a  noble  anecdote  which  no  incident  of 

*  Sive  Stuortus  ipse,  sive  alius  de  turba.  De  Thou,  ibid.  Brantome 
(V.  406,)  and  Davila  (i.  iv.  186,)  say  the  blow  was  given  by  the  con- 
stable after  he  had  received  the  shot.  Robert  Stuart  is  noticed  by 
De  Thou  only  as  quidam  Scoius  ;  the  writer  of  the  Hist,  des  Egl.  Ref. 
speaks  of  him  as  vn  gentiJhomme  Ecossois,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be 
a  connexion  of  his  queen,  Mary.  He  had  been  arrested  at  the  time 
of  the  assassination  of  the  president  Minart,  and  put  to  the  question 
without  any  criminatory  fact  being  elicited.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  he  was  imprisoned,  and  terrified  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  by  a  threatening  letter-after  his  escape.  During  the  1st 
civil  war,  in  1562,  he  was  most  severely  wounded  while  serving  under 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  having  received  from  a  cannon-ball  un  coup  le 
plus  grand  qu''homme  recent  jamais  sans  mourir,  a.u  dedans  de  la  cuisse  ; 
dont  toutesfois  il  guerit  si  hien  que  despuis  mesmes  il  ri'en  clochoit  point : 
Dieu  le  reservant  pour  d'autres  affaires  (id.  ii.  194.)  These  autres  affaires 
no  doubt  mean  the  death  of  the  constable.  Of  Stuart's  own  catas- 
trophe we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently. 

t  Brantome,  Discours,  Ixii.  tom.  v.  p.  406. 

1  Ravenna,  Marignano,  Bicoque,  Pavia,  St.  Quentin,  Dreux,  and 
St.  Denis. 
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the  constable's  past  life  authorizes  us  to  reject ;  and 
which  all,  who  value  memorials  of  the  more  elevated 
portions  of  human  nature,  would  most  unwiUingly 
abandon.  Undisturbed  in  spirit,  and  with  tokens  of 
the  uttermost  constancy,  Montmorency  felt  his  last 
agonies  approaching;  and  when  a  priest  offered  some 
common-place  consolation,  he  turned  to  him  with  a 
placid  and  serene  expression  of  countenance,  re- 
questing his  silence.  "  111,  indeed,"  he  remarked, 
"  should  I  have  spent  my  fourscore  years  of  life,  if 
I  had  not  learned  to  die  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour !  "* 
The  death  of  Montuiorency  was  viewed  with  satis- 
faction by  Catherine,  for  it  relieved  her  from  an 
observant  and  powerful  monitor,  to  whose  authority 
she  had  often  been  compelled  to  defer.  Even  if  she 
wept,  as  Brantome  w^ould  persuade  us,t  her  tears,  as 
we  have  more  than  once  before  perceived,  were  not 
always  the  key  to  her  real  feelings.  His  obsequies 
were  conducted  with  much  solemnity;  and  as  a  mark 
of  especial  honour,  his  effigy  was  borne  upon  his 
hearse  ;  a  distinction  which  custom  had  reserved  for 
members  of  the  blood  royal.  The  office  of  consta- 
ble was  not  filled  up ;  either  because  there  was  not 
any  individual  whom  it  seemed  discreet  to  intrust 

*  The  spirit  in  which  Laval  has  received  this  anecdote  is  eminently 
uncharitable  ;  and  however  copiously  he  may  have  gleaned  from  his 
authorities,  he  is  a  Avriter  far  too  prejudiced  to  deserve  confidence 
when  he  attempts  a  deduction.  "  Davila  admires  this  ;  but,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  constable  had  ever  uttered  such  words,  which  I  ques- 
tion much,  they  show,  methinks,  either  that  the  friar  had  nothing 
but  some  of  his  old  tales  of  purgatory  to  tell  him,  or  that  the  consta- 
ble was  very  sorry  to  die."  In  a  note  he  continues,  "  What  makes  me 
to  question  this  account  of  Davila  is,  that  he  makes  the  constable  say 
that  he  lived  eighty  years  ;  now  it  is  certain  that  he  was  but  seventy- 
four,  according  to  his  epitaph,  and  he  could  not  mistake  himself  so 
far  in  the  reckoning  of  his  age." — [Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  France,  vol.iii. 
book  V.  p.  197.)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Lavaf  does  not  cite  the 
epitaph  upon  which  he  relies  ;  that  Davila  probably  spoke  in  round 
numbers  ;  tliat  De  Tiiou  says  Montmorency  was  paulo  minor  octoge- 
narius  (xlii.  8,)  Brantome,  c'estoit  en  sa  qunire  vingtiesme  annee  (Disc. 
Ixii.  torn.  V.  p.  405,)  and  Casteluau,  who  gives  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, says,  soixante  et  dix-huite  (vi.  7.) 

T  La  Reyne  Mere  le  rrgretta  fort,  ct  le  iplenra  fort,  car  elJe  Vaymoit.— 
7)i>c.  Ixii. /07?i.  V.  p.  421 
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with  a  dignity  conferring  so  great  power  ;  or  more 
probably,  because  Catherine  did  not  choose  that  the 
authority  of  her  second  and  favourite  son,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  for  whom  she  obtained  the  post  of  Heu- 
tenant-general,  should  be  shared  with  any  rival. 
The  extreme  youth  of  that  prince  made  a  council 
requisite  for  his  assistance ;  but  its  members  were 
carefully  selected  from  persons  of  whose  compliance 
with  her  will  the  queen  mother  felt  assured.* 

We  need  not  detail  the  military  operations  of  the 
next  few  months.  The  Huguenots,  satisfied  with 
the  reputation  of  having  withstood  the  royal  army, 
notwithstanding  their  own  great  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, fell  back  from  St;  Denis  upon  Lorraine ;  and 
there  awaited  a  junction  with  nearly  seven  thousand 
reistres  and  three  hundred  lansquenets,  whom  the 
Elector  Palatine  had  despatched  to  their  assistance, 
under  his  son.  Prince  Casimir.  During  a  few  days 
of  anxious  suspense  before  the  arrival  of  this  ex- 
pected reinforcement,  the  confidence  of  the  Hugue- 
not army  appears  to  have  failed  ;  and  their  drooping 
hopes  were  raised  and  their  mutinous  clamours 
silenced  by  the  opposite  qualities  of  their  two  gene- 
rals. Conde  cheered  his  followers  by  sprightly  and 
light-hearted  sallies  ;  the  severe  disposition  of  the 
admiral  enforced  discipline  by  grave  admonition. f 
Even,  however,  when  the  much-desired  auxiliaries 
were  at  hand,  new  difficulties  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  the  provision  of  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  German 
soldiery,  far  exceeded  the  scanty  resources  of  the 
Huguenot  miUtary  chest,  scarcely  competent  to 
supply  the  daily  necessities  of  its  own  army.     The 

*  Charles  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Young  as  I  am,  I  am  strong 
enough  to  caiTy  my  own  sword." — Brantome,  Discours,  Ixxxviii.  torn. 
vii.  p.  199.  He  may  have  been,  tutored  to  use  those  words,  but  the 
abeyance  of  the  dignity  of  constable  is  far  more  likely  to  have  arisen 
from  Catherine's  astute  policy  than  from  any  chivalrous  feeling  on 
the  part  of  her  son. 

t  La  Noue.  p.  402. 
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prince  and  Coligny,  however,  contributed  their  plate 
and  jewels  ;  and  their  example  and  the  exhortations 
of  the  ministers  who  always  accompanied  the  march 
prevailed  so  g-reatly,  that  every  officer  and  man  made 
some  personal  sacrifice,  and  even  the  meanest  horse- 
boy and  camp-follower  in  the  host  emulously  threw 
in  his  mite  to  the  general  fund.  Casimir,  who  had 
embarked  in  the  enterprise  from  a  deep  religious 
impulse,  lent  his  ready  aid  to  mitigate  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  more  mercenary  comrades ;  and  a 
distribution  of  thirty  thousand  crowns,  the  utmost 
sum  which  could  be  raised,  for  awhile  satisfied  their 
rapacity, 
j.gg  Encouraged  by  this  large  addition  to  his 
force,  and  by  the  declaration  of  many  im- 
portant towns  in  his  favour,  Conde  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  once  again  advanced  from  Lorraine,  and, 
having  crossed  the  Marne  and  Seine  without  opposi- 
tion, proceeded  to  invest  Chartres  ;  a  city,  the  occu- 
pation of  which  was  considered  desirable  before  a 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  But  notwithstanding  his  present 
success,  and  his  apparent  increase  of  strength,  he 
must  have  perceived  that  the  foundation  upon  which 
he  rested  for  the  future  was  altogether  insecure.  He 
was  deficient  both  in  stores  and  in  money  to  procure 
them  ;  the  battering  train  with  which  he  ventured  to 
commence  the  siege  of  Chartres  was  composed  of  no 
more  than  five  field-pieces,  and  four  light  culverins  ;* 
upon  the  Germans  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
without  regularity  of  pay  ;  so  hasty  had  been  the 
original  rising  that  no  preparation  for  the  subsistence 
of  an  army  could  be  arranged,  and  it  was  plain  that 
if  supplies  were  wanting,  desertion  would  rapidly 
thin  the  ranks  of  the  Huguenot  soldiery  ;  even  the 
gentry  also  were  kept  together  with  difficulty,  and 
manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  return  to  their 
families  and  estates,  which  were  exposed  to  outrage 

*  La  Noue,  p.  407. 
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during  their  absence.    The  court  was  ready  to  nego- 
tiate ;  and,  however  little  confidence  was  to  be  placed 
m  Its  sincerity ;  however  slight  the  pains  taken  to 
conceal  that  the  attempt  upon  Meaux  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  should  some  day  be  revenged ;  whatever 
private   intimations  were   received  "that  no  terms 
would  be  honestly  observed;  nevertheless,  in  the 
choice  of  evils  which  presented  itseJf,  the  chances 
of  a  hollow  peace  appeared  preferable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  war  thus  certainly  destructive.     No 
question  was  likely  to  arise  regarding  conditions 
which  one  party  had  previously  resolved  at  all  events 
to  violate  ;  the  conferences,  therefore,  were  brought 
to  a  rapid  conclusion ;  and  the  admiral  with  just 
foreboding  of  ill,  Oonde  with  more  sanguine  hope  of 
good,  affixed  their  signatures  on  the  23d  of  March 
to  the  Treaty  of  Longjumeau.*   Its  chief  stipulations 
provided  for  a  general  amnesty ;  a  renewal  of  the 
l^dict  of  Amboise  in  its  literal  tenor ;  the  restoration 
of  all  towns  and  fortified  places  occupied  by  the 
Huguenots ;  and  the  dismissal  of  all  foreign  troops 
engaged  on  both  sides,  after  their  arrears  of  pay  had 
been  discharged  by  the  king. 

The  messenger  whom  Charles  selected  to  announce 
the  conclusion  of  this  peace  to  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  and  to  demand  its  registry,  was  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Prince  of  Conde's  suite,  Rapin  by  name 
Some  active  services  which  he  had  before  performed 
in  Languedoc  rendered  him  unpopular  among  the 
Toulousians;  and  their  magistrates,  disregarding 
the  saci-edness  of  his  diplomatic  character,  and  the 
royal  authority  under  which  he  acted,  arrested  him 
on  some  unjust  pretext  and  delivered  him  to  the  exe- 
cutioner. Scarcely  had  the  new  treaty  been  promul- 
gated before  a  similar  thirst  for  blood  and  equal  disre- 
gard for  good  faith  manifested  itself  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  kingdom.    In  the  capital,  the  pulpits 
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re-echoed  with  wild  and  vehement  declamations, 
not  against  the  doctrines  only  but  the  persons  also 
of  the  Reformed  ;  and  the  recently-established  order 
of  Jesuits  then  first  especially  inculcated  tliose  per- 
verse appplications  of  Scripture,  and  those  subtle 
ethical  distinctions  which  have  ever  since  formed 
the  marked  characteristics  of  its  disciples.  Besides 
affirming  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  their 
preachers  cited  Holy  Writ  abundantly  in  evidence 
that  persecution  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  Hea- 
ven. They  spoke  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram ; 
of  those  whose  slaughter  was  commanded  by  Moses 
and  the  Levites  ;  of  the  punishment  of  the  worship- 
pers of  the  golden  calf,  and  of  Jehu  who  cut  off  the 
priests  of  Baal  by  stratagem  ;  and  each  of  these  his- 
tories was  interpreted  as  a  precedent  against  seceders 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  Thus  roused  to  fury,  the 
populace  in  many  districts  perpetrated  acts  of  blood 
and  violence  ;  at  Amiens  more  than  a  hundred  Hu- 
guenots perished  in  a  tumult;  on  the  restoration  of 
Auxerre  to  the  royahsts,  a  massacre  of  the  Reformed 
commenced,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  corpses  were 
thrown  into  the  sewers  and  the  river.  Rouen, 
Bourges,  Issoudun,  Troyes,  Blois,  and  Orleans, 
witnessed  outrages  which  terminated  in  wholesale 
murder ;  and  even  in  other  places,  in  which  not 
more  than  single  lives  were  sacrificed,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  increased  atrocity  which  accompanied  the 
deed  was  designed  as  an  atonement  for  the  paucity 
of  victims.  Thus,  at  Ligny,  a  Huguenot  who  sought 
refuge  from  his  pursuers  in  the  house  of  the  mayor, 
was  killed  in  the  very  arms  of  the  magistrate  from 
whom  he  claimed  protection.  At  Clermont,  also,  a 
townsman  who  had  neglected  to  decorate  his  win- 
dows with  tapestry,  and  to  display  other  marks  of 
reverence  on  a  festival  during  which  the  host  was 
paraded  tln-ough  the  streets,  was  dragged  to  the 
market  place,  and  burned  on  a  pile  hastily  formed 
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from  the  timber  of  his  own  house  pulled  down  for 
the  destruction  of  its  master.  It  was  calculated 
(perhaps  with  exaggeration,  but  when  such  an  exag- 
g-eration  was  hazarded  the  numbers  must  have  been 
terrifically  great,)  that,  within  three  months  after  the 
Treaty  of  Longjumeau,  more  than  ten  thousand 
Huguenots  fell  by  assassination;  although  during 
the  preceding  six  months  of  war  scarcely  five  hun- 
dred had  perished  in  battle.*  It  need  not  be  asked 
why  the  court  had  been  prompt  to  treat ;  for  who 
would  have  recourse  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  open 
hostility  w^hen  vengeance  could  be  thus  far  more 
securely  and  abundantly  gratified  under  the  sem- 
blance of  peace  ? 

The  dismissal  of  the  good  and  wise  de  I'Hdpital 
from  the  chancellorship,!  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  deprived  the  Huguenots  of 
their  sole  advocate  in  the  royal  council.  From  that 
moment,  indeed,  all  disguise  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  aside.  The  admiral  and  Conde  could  no 
longer  disregard  the  rumours  which  they  hourly 
heard  of  intentions  against  their  persons  ;  a  spy  was 
detected  by  the  prince  surveying  the  works  of  the 
castle  at  No3^ers,  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence ;  and  at  length  an  intercepted  despatch  re- 
moved every  doubt  of  the  intended  treachery.  The 
charge  of  arresting  the  prince  had  been  committed 
to  the  Marechal  de  Tavannes,  deputy  governor  of 
Burgundy,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
author  of  the  design  ;  and  his  measures  had  been  so 
fully  taken,  that  nothing  more  than  an  increase  of 
force  was  needed  to  ensure  his  success.  The  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  obtain  more  troops  was  couched 
in  figurative  language,  but  language  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  could  be  little  dubious,  "The  stag  is 
in  the  toils,  make  haste  and  advance  your  people. "J 

*  De  Thou,  xliv.  8. 

t  The  name  of  Politiques  was  given  to  those  who,  with  I'Hopital, 
wished  for  temperate  measures. 
X  Brantome,  Discours,  Ixxxii.  5.  torn,  vi,  p.  474, 
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This  despatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Conde's 
patrols,  and  the  miscarriage  is  believed  to  have  been 
intentional.  Not,  indeed,  out  of  any  good  will  on 
the  part  of  Tavannes  either  to  Conde  personally  or 
to  the  Huguenots  at  large  ;  but  from  a  suspicion  that 
the  enterprise  was  not  quite  certain,  and  a  wish  to 
stand  well  with  that  party  which  might  eventually 
predominate.  The  chances  were  infinitely  against  the 
escape  of  the  prince,  even  after  the  plot  had  been 
revealed  to  him  ;  but  if  he  did  escape,  and  should 
ultimately  prove  successful,  Tavannes  might  claim 
the  merit  of  having  given  him  the  earliest  advice  of 
his  danger.* 

If  the  Huguenots  valued  their  liberty,  not  a  mo- 
ment was  now  to  be  lost  in  retiring  upon  some  for- 
tified town,  strong  enough  to  permit  defence.  The 
admiral,  already  warned  by  Conde,  had  joined  him 
at  Noj^ers,  and  La  Rochclle  was  the  city  in  which 
they  determined  to  seek  refuge.  The  attempt  was 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Between  Noyers,  in 
Burgundy,  and  La  Rochelle,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  France  from  west  to 
east  was  to  be  traversed ;  and  the  intervening  two 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  were  thickly  beset  with 
enemies.  Conde's  princess  was  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy  ;  three  of  his  children  were  still  in  arms; 
an  equally  helpless  train  accompanied  the  admiral 
and  the  wife  of  d'Andelot,  his  brother,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  another  district ;  and  no  larger  escort  could 
be  provided  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  arms. 
But  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  very  rash- 
ness of  the  enterprise  proved  its  chief  cause  of  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  royalist  troops  gathered  round  Noyers 
in  readiness  for  its  surprise,  giving  tardy  credence 
to  the  improbable  announcement  that  Conde  had 
departed  with  so  slight  an  attendance,  thus  afforded 

*  This  double  treachery  of  Tavannes  is  examined  and  believed 
by  Le  Laboureur,  in  his  Adthtiortx  aiur  Mrm.  de  Castelnau,  liv.  vi. 
p.  089  ;  vii.  570. 
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him  timCj  by  wliich  he  gained  largely  in  advance  of 
their  pursuit.  When  they  afterward  taunted  him 
with  pusillanimity  for  his  abandonment  of  home,  and 
maintained  that  his  suspicions  had  been  fanciful,  he 
quietly  rephed,  "that  the  birds  by  quitting  their 
nests  had  saved  themselves  from  a  cage."*  His  first 
great  peril  was  encountered  after  fording  the  Loire 
near  Sancerre.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  farther 
bank  before  the  troops  of  Burgundy  appeared  in 
view ;  and  feeling  sure  of  their  prey  on  the  following 
morning,  halted  for  the  night  at  St.  Godon.  The 
delay  of  that  single  night,  however,  preserved  the 
fugitives  ;  for  at  day-break  the  river  was  so  swollen 
and  flooded  as  to  be  no  longer  passable,  even  by 
boats;  and  the  prince  and  his  company  advanced 
peaceably  on  their  route  in  the  sight  of  their  disap- 
pointed pursuers,  thus  wholly  deprived  of  any  power 
of  molestation.! 

When  he  entered  Poitou,  the  governor,  perhaps 
not  unfriendly  to  his  purpose,  refused  the  pressing 
application  of  some  zealous  Cathohcs  that  he  would 
obstruct  his  farther  journey,  pleading  that  he  had 
not  received  orders  to  that  effect.  It  was  more 
diflicult  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  one  little  likely  to 
relax  in  hostility,  Blaise  de  Montluc,  who  had  put  in 
motion  the  forces  under  his  command  in  Guyenne  • 
but  after  four-and-twenty  days  of  unceasing  anxiety 
and  hourly  danger,  Conde  at  last  arrived  in 
La  Rochelle,  with  a  retinue  largely  increased  ^^^*"  ^^• 
during  his  progress.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  joined 
by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  her  children  and  an 

*  La  Noue,  p.  412. 

^  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  Laval's  authority  for  statin<-  that 
Conde  s  attendants,  whom  this  deliverance  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
kraehtish  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  feU  upon  their  knees,  and  after 
ginng  tlianks,  sang  the  CXiVth  Psalm.  But  the  story  is  probable 
It  IS  characteristic  both  of  the  times  and  of  the  sect;  and  unde^ 
similar  circumstances,  a  like  burst  of  feeling  would,  perhaps  h\vp 
been  exh.bited  by  the  Cameromans.  The  parallel  of  the  Red  Sel 
^.^^,"r^^"l>".  employed  by  a  Rochellois  orator,  m  a  speech  of  co^ 
palulation  which  he  addressed  to  Cond«  on  his  arnvaL 
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armed  force  of  nearly  four  thousand  men.  The 
words  addressed  by  her  son  Henry  in  reply  to  the 
set  speech  with  which  he  was  received  by  one  of 
the  civic  orators,  deserves  remembrance ;  for  their 
promise  was  amply  verified  in  the  great  part  which 
he  who  delivered  them  enacted  in  after  life.  "T 
have  not  yet  studied  enough,"  was  his  answer,  "  to 
speak  as  well  as  you  do,  gentlemen ;  but  I  assure 
you  that  if  I  speak  but  ill,  I  will  do  better ;  for  I  know 
more  of  acting  than  of  talking."*  Of  the  admiral's 
brothers,  d'Andelot  was  actively  engaged  in  raising 
levies  in  Britany ;  Odet,  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  his  estate  in  Beauvais,  and  unable 
to  penetrate  to  La  Rochelle,  found  means  of  em- 
barking for  England,  where  he  rendered  good  service 
to  his  party  by  representations  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Of  this  prelate's  character  De  Thou  has 
spoken  with  no  ordinary  praise  ;  he  describes  him  in 
one  place,  as  a  man  whose  naturally  good  disposi- 
tion had  remained  pure  amid  the  corruptions  of  the 
court ;  in  another,  as  one  who,  in  greatness  of  spirit, 
candour,  fidelity,  and  sound  judgment,  had  few  rivals. f 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  was  employed  in  nego 
tiating  the  projected  marriage  between  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  while  preparing  to 
return  to  France,  he  died  at  Hampton  court,  in  his 
fiftieth  year,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1571.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  cathedral  at  Canter- 
bury, in  a  tomb  little  worthy  either  of  the  rank  and 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  or  of  the  splendid  monu- 
ments by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and  it  having  after- 
ward been  ascertained  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
his  valet,  the  assassin  was  seized  and  executed  at 
La  Rochelle. 
La  Rochelle  had  been  selected  as  the  place  of 

*  Ancere,  Hist,  de  la  Rochelle,  i.  369.  A  few  daj's  afterward,  Henry 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  falling:  off  the  mole  into  the  sea.  He  was  saved 
by  a  mariner,  who  leaped  after  him. — Id.  Ibid. 

t  X.  6. 1.  13, 
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gathering,  on  account  both  of  its  favourable  site,  and 
of  its  staunch  adherence  to  the  Reformed  doctrine. 
So  early  as  the  year  1534.  we  read  of  a  female 
martyr  in  Poitou,  who  had  derived  her  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  from  that  city,*  and  about  eighteen  years 
afterward  some  cruel  executions  occurred  within 
its  walls.  No  regular  church,  however,  is  believed 
to  have  existed  in  it  till  1558,  when  a  permanent 
establishment  was  founded  under  the  care  of  Richer, 
one  of  the  ministers  who  had  accompanied  Ville- 
gagnon's  expedition  to  Brazil. f  It  was  in  that  year 
also  that  a  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre 
was  distinguished  by  a  theatrical  representation  not 
unlike  the  comedy  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  exhibited  at  an  earlier  date  before  Francis  I.  The 
court  and  a  numerous  audience  were  present,  and 
when  the  curtain  rose,  a  sick  woman  was  discovered 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  earnestly  entreating 
to  be  confessed.  For  that  purpose,  she  was  at- 
tended first  by  the  parish  priest ;  and  afterward  by 
fHars,  "black,  white,  and  gray,"  Carmehtes,  Domi- 
nicans, and  Franciscans,  w^ho  prodigally  exhibited 
their  beads  and  rehcs,  read  indulgencies  in  her  ear, 
and  at  last  put  upon  her  "  the  weeds  of  Dominick," 
as  a  sure  passport  to  Paradise.  But  their  spiritual 
labours  were  wholly  ineffectual ;  the  dying  woman 
still  called  for  shrift,  and  in  tones  of  desperation 
declared  that,  without  more  powerful  aid,  her  condi- 
tion was  hopeless.  One  of  her  acquaintance  then 
stealthily  approached  the  bed,  and  in  alow  murmer^ 
as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  whispered  that  she 
knew  a  person  who  could  tranquilize  her  wounded 
conscience,  but  who  seldom  stirred  abroad  unless  by 
night.  The  woman  earnestly  requested  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  accordingly,  a  man  in  a  lay  dress  entered. 
Their  conversation  was  not  overheard  ;  but  the  sick 
person  expressed  great  pleasure  by  her  gestures,  and 
received  from  him  at  parting  a  small  book,  which  he 

'  Hist,  dcs  Egl.  Ref.  i.  23.        +  Ancere,  i.  332. 
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assured  her  was  a  specific  for  her  disease.  No 
sooner  had  he  quitted  the  stage  than  the  woman 
arose- from  her  bed,  announced  her  entire  reco\'ery, 
and  attributed  it  altogether  to  the  wonder-working 
volume  which  she  held  in  her  hands.  "  This  little 
book,"  she  added,  "  shall  be  lent  to  any  one  who 
requires  it ;  but  I  must  forewarn  you  that'  it  may  be 
hot  in  handling,  and  that  it  smells  somewhat  of  the 
faggot.  For  the  rest,  if  you  ask  either  my  name,  or 
the  name  of  the  book,  I  must  leave  both  of  them  as 
riddles  for  your  conjecture."  The  court  of  Navarre 
was  far  better  pleased  with  this  allegory,  than  were 
the  ecclesiastics  of  La  Rochelle ;  and  the  comedi- 
ans, notwithstanding  the  protection  of  royalty,  found 
it  prudent  to  quit  the  city  v/ilh  speed.  The  Calvin^ 
istic  minister,  by  whom  this  anecdote  is  preserved, 
cannot  at  first  subdue  his  sturdy  prejudice  against 
the  abomination  of  stage  plays ;  but  in  the  end,  his 
spirit  appears  to  become  softened  by  a  recollection 
of  the  object  at  which  the  satire  was  directed;  and 
he  relents  into  an  un\villing  approval  which  might 
have  been  sanctioned  even  by  our  own  Prynne. 
"  God,  who  is  an  admirable  workman,  and  who  gave 
an  ass  language  for  the  reproof  of  a  prophet,  per- 
mitted the  theatre  to  speak  in  this  instance  when 
the  pulpits  were  silent ;  so  that  those  who  by  pro- 
fession were  teachers  of  folly,  were  now  in  some 
sort  permitted  to  enunciate  truth."* 

The  Rochellois  had  manifested  but  little  zeal  in 
behalf  of  Conde,  during  the  first  civil  war ;  they 
contributed  sixteen  hundred  livres  per  month  to  his 
service,  but  they  refused  connexion  with  the  gene- 
ral association  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  second  troubles,  however, 
they  immediately  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  peace,  they  refused  to  admit 

*  Vincent,  Recherches  stir  hs  commencfimens  dr  la  Reformation  d  la 
Rochelk,  cited  by  Ancere,  i.  333.  A  similar  account  of  this  connedy 
J6  given  bv  Laval  fi.  15L)  from  the  same  source. 
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a  royal  garrison,  and  steadily  maintained  their  in- 
dependence, notwithstanding  menaces  of  pmiish- 
ment,  and  even  the  positive  march  of  troops  for  their 
reduction.  Their  city,  of  very  ancient  origin,  pos- 
sessed several  privileges  and  immunities ;  and  a 
right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  resident  military  control  had  kindled 
among  them  an  unextinguishable  spirit  of  freedom. 
The  population  of  about  eighteen  thousand  persons 
was  supported  partly  by  the  extensive  commerce  of 
their  advantageous  port,  partly  by  the  rich  produce 
of  the  adjoining  countr}' ;  and  this  capital,  as  it  may 
henceforward  be  deemed,  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
appeared  to  increase  in  wealth  and  strength,  amid 
the  desolation  which  continued  to  waste  most  of  the 
other  parts  of  France. 

Conde,  having  reviewed  his  forces,  addressed  them 
on  the  lamentable  state  of  their  country ;  spoke  of 
the  king  as  still  in  captivity,  and  as  the  unwilling 
agent  of  wicked  counsels  ;  denounced  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  by  name  as  the  chief  author  of  the  ex- 
isting troubles ;  expressed  profound  sorrow  for  the 
necessity  of  a  new^  recourse  to  arms  ;  and  proposed 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  cause,  (as  the  Huguenot  in- 
terests were  now  named,*)  which  was  adopted  by 
acclamation.  To  the  manifesto  which  he  issued  in 
conformity  with  this  speech,  the  court  at  first  rephed 
by  a  proclamation  of  unusual  gentleness.  No  dis- 
tinction, it  was  said,  should  be  made  by  the  king 
between  any  of  his  subjects ;  and  Protestants  and 
Catholics  might  rely,  with  equal  confidence,  upon 
his  tender  and  paternal  care.  All  that  was  required 
from  the  former  was  pacific  conduct  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.  Their  appeals  should  receive  prompt 
attention,  and  all  magistrates  were  strictly  enjoined 

*  La  Cause.  Mot  qui  est  insinuee  entr'eux  par  une  forme  de  Republi- 
que  populaire,  pour  monstre  qu'en  cettc  querelle  chacun  devoit  contribuer 
comme  y  ayant,  le  petit  en  son  tndroit  pareilJe  part  que  le  plus  grand :  et  a 
peu  dire  que  c' erf  la  Cnxise  commune  d'eux  tous  e?i  generni  qu'en  particulier. 
— Pasfjuier.  Le  tires,  lie.  \.  p.  2J5. 
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to  redress  any  grievances  submitted  to  their  investi- 
gation. A  declaration  so  utterly  belied  by  the  for- 
mer conduct  of  those  who  promulgated  it  was  little 
likely  to  obtain  credit ;  and  as  the  snare  failed,  and 
the  "Huguenots  continued  firm,  an  edict,  more  ac- 
cording with  the  real  temper  and  designs  of  the 
court,  was  issued  about  the  close  of  September. 
After  eulogizing  the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the 
late  reigns,  and  declaring  that  the  present  king  had 
framed  the  Edict  of  January  in  a  similar  policy,  as 
a  temporary  provision  till  the  attainment  of  his  ma- 
jority, it  recounted  the  perfidy  and  violence  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  former  two  wars ;  and  especially 
noticed  their  treacherous  retention  of  Montauban, 
Castres,  and  La  Rochelle,  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  peace.  As  the  sole  remedy  now  left,  it  for- 
bade, by  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  ordinance,  all 
persons,  of  every  condition  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  from  professing  any  other  than  the  Ca- 
tholic faith :  the  religion  of  the  king,  as  it  had  been 
that  of  his  ancestors.  The  penalties  annexed  to  a 
breach  of  this  enactment  were  confiscation  and 
death ;  and  no  more  than  fifteen  days  were  allowed 
for  the  departure  of  every  minister  of  the  pretended 
Reformation  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France.  The 
sole  mitigation  granted  was,  that  no  one  should  be 
visited  for  a  former  profession  of  Hugucnotism,  pro- 
vided he  conformed  in  future  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
A  third  edict  deprived  all  Huguenots  of  their  digni- 
ties, magistracies,  and  public  offices  ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  as  if  to  aggravate  the  fury  of  these 
new  statutes,  framed  an  oath,  to  be  taken  by  every 
one  on  his  acceptance  of  public  employments,  that 
he  would  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  and  apostohc 
faith  ;  and  that,  if  he  should  ever  apostatize  from  it, 
he  would  submit  to  degradation  for  his  unworthiness. 
Such  were  the  fierce  notes  which  preluded  the  re- 
newal of  hostiUties. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Battle  of  Bassac  or  Jarnac— Death  of  Coude— Letters  of  Pius  V.— 
Henry  of  Beanie  declared  Protector  of  the  Huguenots— Battle  of 
Moncontour— Capture  of  Nismes— Treaty  of  St.  Germain — Vllth 
National  Sj-nod — Favourable  treatment  of  the  Huguenots — The 
Cross  of  Gastines. 

The  forces  on  each  side  were  nearly  equal,  and 
those  of  the  Huguenots  were  far  more  numerous 
than  during  the  former  war.  When  Conde  united 
his  whole  army  at  Aubeterre,  he  counted  twenty-five 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse ;  the  roy- 
alists had  about  one  thousand  less  of  the  former, 
one  thousand  more  of  the  latter.  Notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  Huguenots  persisted 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  bring  on  an  engagement, 
which  the  Duke  of  Anjou  constantly  declined.  The 
Queen  of  Navarre  was  indefatigable  in  her  exertions ; 
and,  chiefly  on  her  account,  and  through  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  the  court  of 
England  furnished  arms  and  money,  and  hospitably 
entertained  the  numerous  unhappy  fugitives  chased 
by  persecution  from  the  shores  of  Britany,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Picardy.  Elizabeth  granted  her  protec- 
tion also  to  a  squadron  which  had  been  equipped  at  La 
Rochelle  ;  and  empowered  it  to  cruise  in  the  British 
Channel,  with  an  assurance  that  the  produce  of  all 
captures  should  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  cause. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  March  that  any  ^^^g 
decisive  military  operation  took  place,  and  the 
two  armies  then  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and, 
aware  that  Conde  was  awaiting  a  powerful  detach- 
ment of  German  auxiliaries,  he  determined  to  anti- 
cipate its  arrival  by  an  immediate  attack.  For  that 
purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  Charente  should 
be  passed  ;  but  of  its  two  bridges,  one  at  Jarnac  was 

V  2 
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in  possession  of  the  Huguenots;  the  other  at  Chateau- 
neuf  had  been  partially  destroyed.  The  remains  of 
the  latter,  however,  being  inadequately  guarded, 
were  repaired  during  the  night,  and  crossed  by  the 
royalists  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  before 
the  admiral,  who  commanded  the  Huguenot  van- 
guard, could  assemble  his  divisions,  which  were 
scattered  widely  over  the  neighbourhood.  His  in- 
tention, when  he  learned  the  advance  of  the  royal- 
ists, was  to  fall  back  upon  the  village  of  Bassac ; 
but  the  tardy  movements  of  some  of  his  corps 
brought  on  a  skirmish  with  his  rear,  which  soon 
increased  to  a  general  battle.  Bassac  was  stoutly 
defended  ;  but  the  royalists,  who  at  first  were  driven 
back  with  much  loss,  at  length  carried  and  maintained 
it.  When  this  reverse  was  announced  to  Conde, 
who  being  posted  at  some  short  distance  had  not 
hitherto  been  engaged,  the  brave  prince  was  ill- 
circumstanced  to  afford  assistance.  In  consequence 
of  some  previous  hurt,  he  had  entered  the  field  with 
his  arm  supported  in  a  sling,  and  as  he  rode  along 
his  lines,  a  severe  kick  from  a  mettlesome  horse 
belonging  to  the  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucault  shattered 
one  of  his  legs  in  his  boot.  Concealing  all  sense  of 
pain,  and  without  changing  the  easiness  of  his  tone 
and  manner,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  inculcating 
a  military  lesson.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "bear  in 
mind  that  fiery  horses  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
action  ;  and  that  it  is  but  a  silly  vanity  to  pique  our- 
selves on  their  management,  and  so  to  distract  that 
attention  which  ought  to  be  directed  altogether  on 
the  enemy — you  may  here  see  an  unlucky  proof  of 
my  doctrine,  which  however  will  not  hinder  me  from 
fighting."  Then  waving  his  sword,  he  added  with 
greater  fervour,  "  Nobles  of  France,  know  that  the 
Prince  of  Conde  with  a  broken  leg  and  his  arm  in  a 
scarf  has  yet  courage  to  give  battle."*     After  these 

*  The  above  speech  is  taken  from  Le  Laboureur.     Add.  aux  Mem. 
(fc  Casiiolnau,  ^-u.  4.  torn.  ii.  p.  Oil),  wlw>re  ilie  wxjrde  used  by  Oonde 
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words  he  rode  briskly  to  the  admiral's  assistance ; 
and  charging  with  scarcely  three  hundred  men  at 
arms,  he  fomid  himself  unexpectedly  opposed  to  the 
main  body  of  the  royalists.  Surrounded,  his  horse 
killed  under  him,  and  himself  disabled  by  his  recent 
hurts,  he  beckoned  two  gentlemen  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  recognised ;  and  having  surrendered  his 
sword  and  received  their  faith  for  his  security,  he 
was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  seated  under  a  tree. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Baron  de  Montes- 
quieu, a  Gascon  gentleman  and  captain  of  the  Swiss 
guards  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  rode  up  to  the  group, 
and  asked  who  was  the  prisoner]  Upon  hearing  that 
it  was  the  Prince  of  Conde,  he  exclaimed  with  vehe- 
mence, "  'Sdeath,kill  him,  kill  him !''  and  approaching 
closely  behind  his  back,  discharged  a  pistol  through 
his  head,  by  which  he  was  instantly  despatched. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  most 
atrocious  and  cold-blooded  murder  would  never  have 
been  perpetrated  had  it  not  been  well  known  that  it 
would  be  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Young 
as  was  that  prince  (he  had  scarcely  yet  attained  his 
eighteenth  year,)  the  seeds  of  those  evil  passions 
which  afterward  rendered  him  the  most  detestable 
of  his  odious  race,  had  already  struck  deep  root  in  his 
bosom,  and  one  among  the  most  prohfic  of  them  was 
revenge.  He  was  jealous  of  Conde's  popular  quali- 
ties, and  apprehensive  of  his  rivalry.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  even  after  rejecting  the  improbable 
details  preserved  by  Brantome,  that  he  had  found  in 
him  a  competitor  for  the  highest  mihtary  command; 
and  we  may  attach  full  credit  to  another  portion  of 
that  garrulous  anecdote-monger's  narrative,  in  which 
he  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  con- 
are  la  jambe  cassee.  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  Brantome's  account 
of  a  severe  blow  is  more  probable  than  that  of  an  absolutely  broken 
leg.  Un  pen  avant  qu^aller  o  la  cliarge  il  avoit  eu  centre  la  jambe  un  coup 
de  fried  de  cheval  du  Comte  de  la  Rochefaucaui.—Disc.  Ixxx.  1.  torn.  vi. 
p  339.  Davila  also  says  no  more  than  tb»t  Conde  was  /m<o.— Tom. 
i.  Ub.  iv.  p.  226. 
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sented  to  peace  solely  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  whom  he  hated  with  a  hatred 
to  describe  which  the  English  language  has  not  an 
expression  sufficiently  strong,  although  we  should 
say  even  unto  death.*  "  It  was  not  likely  to  be 
otherwise,"  continues  Brantome,  remarking  on  the 
savage  and  treacherous  act  of  Montesquieu,  "  for  the 
prince,  as  I  well  know,  had  been  recommended  to  many 
of  the  favourites  of  Monsieur,  on  account  of  the 
hatred  borne  against  him  from  the  day  which  I  have 
mentioned  ^  and  assuredly  there  is  nothing  which  a 
great  man  abominates  so  much  as  another  great  man 
who  is  his  equal ;  unless  it  be  one  who  is  not  so,  and 
who  yet  endeavours  to  raise  himself  to  equality." 

The  ungenerous  treatment  which  the  remains  of 
the  fallen  prince  received,  corroborates  the  suspicion 
that  his  assassination  may  be  ultimately  charged  on 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  "  Monsieur,"  says  Brantome 
again,  "  was  not  at  all  displeased  but  overjoyed,  and 
ivished  to  see  his  enemy's  body  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle.  More  out  of  insult  than  for  any  other 
reason,  it  was  thrown  across  an  old  she  ass  that  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand ;  carried  to  Jarnac  with  the  legs 
.and  arms  dangling  on  either  side  of  the  beast,  and 
placed  in  a  lower  room  under  the  chamber  then 
occupied  by  the  duke,  and  on  the  day  before  by  the 

*  QiCil  hayssoit  a  male-mort  et  plus  que  tons  les  Huguenots.  Brantome 
states,  that  the  Prince  of  Conde  demanded  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
kingdom  when  the  Spanish  troops  under  d'Alva  were  on  their  march  ; 
that  one  evening-,  during  the  queen's  supper  at  St.  Germain,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  drew  the  prince  aside,  and  conversed  w  ith  him  for  a 
long  time  witii  gestures  of  great  impatience  ;  now  grasping  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  now  feeling  for  his  poniard,  now  striking  his  cap  up 
and  down  j  while  the  prince  replied  unbonnetted,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  meekness.  Brantome  admits  that  the  bystanders,  of 
whom  himself  was  one,  could  not  overhear  a  syllable  of  the  conver- 
sation ;  nevertheless,  he  unblushingly  adds  that  the  duke  fiercely 
reproved  Conde's  presumption  for  aspiring  to  an  office  which  was 
liis  own  due  ;  and  assured  him,  that  if  he  meddled  any  farther,  ho 
would  make  liim  rei)eut  it,  et  Ic  rendroit  aussi  petit  compaernon  conwie 
il  vouloit  /aire  du  grand.  Disc.  Ixxx.  1.  tom.  vi.  p.  .337.  The  compa- 
ralive  ages  of  the  two  parties,  exclusive  of  the  illustrious  rank,  the 
known  courage,  and  the  general  cliaracLer  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
.sufficiently  rebut  this  gossip. 
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prince  himself."  After  having  been  thus  brutally- 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  army,  the  body 
was  in  the  end  delivered  to  Conde's  brother-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Longueville,  and  buried  by  the  Prince 
of  Bearne  at  Vend6me.* 

Louis  of  Bourbon  when  thus  foully  and  untimely 
murdered  was  in  his  nine-and-thirtieth  year,  and  no 
personage  of  his  time  had  evinced  more  brilliant  and 
attractive  quaUties.  Eminently  gifted  with  the  power 
of  captivating  those  wdth  whom  he  associated, 
whether  in  the  court  or  camp,  he  appears  to  have 
won  all  afl^ctions  of  which  he  sought  the  mastery ; 
and  the  wish  which  issued  from  almost  every  lip 
was,  that  Heaven  would  guard  from  ill 

C'e  petit  homme  tant  joly. 

Qui  toujours  cause  et  toujours  rit. 

His  courtesy,  liberality,  affability,  readiness  of 
speech,  and  chivalrous  courage,  are  subjects  of  un- 
bounded admiration  even  among  those  most  hostile 
to  his  opinions.  "  This  prince,"  says  a  contemporary 
— that  Pasquier,  whose  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
mankind  we  have  often  before  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice—"  was  generous  and  magnanimous  ;  his  actions 
sprang  immediately  from  the  heart."!— "He  left  to 
posterity  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  generous 
prince  of  his  time,"  is  the  character  given  by  another, 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  close  observation, 
and  who  served  the  opposite  party.J  His  faults  were 
those  of  an  ardent  temper,  unrestrained  by  early  dis- 
cipline, and  encouraged  by  the  contagion  of  a  most 
licentious  court.  His  services  to  the  cause  which 
he  adopted  were  beyond  all  price  ;  and  that  the 
Huguenots  were  able  to  nipke  the  glorious  stand 
against  oppression  which  we  are  now  narrating, 
must  principally  be  ascribed  to  the  illustrious  rank 

*  Such  is  Laval's  verv'  rational  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  Brantome  and  De  Thou,  the  former  naming  the  Duke  of 
Longaeville,  the  latter  the  Prince  of  Bearne,  as  the  person  who 
obtained  the  corpse. 

t  Pasquier.  Lcttrcx,  liv.  v.  p,  29?.     t  Castelnau,  Mim.  vii.  v. 
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and  the  conciliating  temper,  -to  the  wisdom,  the 
energy,  the  vigilance,  the  activity,  and  the  constancy 
which  belonged  to  their  great  chieftain.  It  has  been 
said,  indeed,  that  his  sole  motive  for  embracing  the 
Reformed  doctrine,  was  the  hope  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement ;  that  the  Huguenots  were  the  ladder 
by  which  he  thought  to  scale  the  throne ;  and  the 
calumny  invented  by  the  Jesuits  relative  to  a  coin- 
age bearing  the  legend  "  Lodovicus  XIII.  Dei  gratid 
Francorum  Rex  primus  Christianus,^''  has  been  cited 
in  corroboration  of  this  design.*  How  far  his  mo- 
tives may  have  been  ambiguous ;  in  what  proportions 
ambition  mingled  with  religious  conviction  when  he 
announced  that  he  was  converted,  was  a  problem 
unresolved  perhaps  by  even  the  prince  himself,  and 
one  which  must  be  decided  by  a  judgment  more 
unerring  than  that  of  man.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  follower  who  was  long  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  habits,  and  whose  own  strict- 
ness of  life  and  of  devotion  afford  a  strong  assurance 
that  he  would  not  deliberately  misrepresent  the 
character  of  another  on  those  points,  after  joining 
in  the  universal  eulogy  of  Conde's  obvious  merits, 
concludes  by  stating,  "  He  bore  himself  better  in 
adversity  than  in  prosperity;  his  greatest  commen- 
dation of  all  was  his  steadfastness  in  religion."! 

'  Brantome  states  that  the  constable  exhibited  a  silver  coin,  bear- 
ing the  above  inscription,  to  the  royal  council ;  ^nd  he  is  especially 
precise  in  his  notice  of  place  and  time  ;  Van  1567,  Ze  7  jour  (V  Octobrc, 
apres  midy,  au  Louvre.  He  afterward,  however,  admits  that  he  relies 
only  on  the  tattle  of  the  aiiti-chamber.  Je  ne  scat/  s'il  est  way,  mais 
il  s^en  disoit  prou  eh  la  chamlrrc  da  Roy  et  de  la  Reyne  voire  en  la  basse- 
cour. — Disc.  Ixxx.  1.  tom.  vi.  p.  336.  Le  Blanc,  in  his  Traite  Histo- 
rigur  des  Monnoies  de  France,  p.  335,  affirms  tliat  he  once  saw  in 
London  a  gold  crown  inscribed  with  the  words  above  mentioned, 
which  the  owner  refused  to  sell  at  any  price.  The  Jesuits  are 
accused  of  having  forged  this  coin,  in  order  to  cast  an  imputation  of 
treason  upon  Conde  ;  and  the  fact  is  argued  in  the  P/oidoifrof  Arnaud, 
against  their  order,  delivered  in  1504,  and  printed  in  the  Mem.  de  la 
Liguc,  vi.  151.  The  forgery  is  examined  by  Le  Laboureur,  Add.  aux 
Mem.  dc  Castelnau,  vii.  26,  pp.  609.  614. 

t  La  Noue,  p.  433.  That  distinguished  nobleman,  to  whom  our 
references  have  been  so  frequent,  was  a  branch  of  one  of  the  most 
^ncicnt  families  in  Britany.    IleAva?;  born  in  1531,  and  adopted  th« 
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Another  Huguenot  of  some  notoriety,  Robert 
Stuart,  was  massacred,  like  Conde,  after  receiving 
quarter  in  this  battle.  When  carried  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  he  was  recognised  by 
the  Marquis  de  Yillars,  as  the  individual  who  had 
killed  his  brother,  the  Constable  Montmorency,  at 
St.  Denis.;  and  pricked  with  a  fierce  desire  of  re- 
venge, that  nobleman  begged  the  unhappy  captive  of 
the  prince.  The  bloody  act  which  followed  was 
committed  not  indeed  under  the  immediate  sight, 
but  within  the  hearing  of  the  duke.  Stuart,  having 
been  led  a  little  on  one  side,  was  stripped  of  his 
armour,  and  deliberately  cut  to  pieces.* 

The  exultation  of  the  youthful  conqueror  was 
boundless ;  and  but  for  the  discreet  suggestion  of 
one  of  his  confidential  ofiicers,  that  he  would  thus 
accredit  the  rumour  which  imputed  Conde's  death 
to  his  express  orders,  he  would  have  erected  a  chape), 
to  mark  the  spot  on  which  the  prince  had  fallen.- 
When  intelligence  of  the  victory  was  conveyed  to 
Metz,  the  temporary,  residence  of  the  court,  great 
joy  was  manifested  also  in  that  city.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  courier  at  midnight,  Charles  arose  from  hi» 
couch  to  receive  him,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  cathedral  to  celebrate  a  Te  Deum.j  He  then 
appointed  a  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  notified  his  success  to  all  the 
crowned  heads  his  allies ;  and  laid  the  captured 
standards  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  Pius  V.  was  loud 
in  his  acknowledgments,  and  addressed  letters  of 
congratulation  in  return  to  the  chief  personages  of 
the  French  court.     "When  I  received  your  most 

Uugnenot  principles  before  he  was  thii-tj  years  of  age.  His  courage, 
probity,  and  sagacity,  gave  him  eminent  rank  among  his  party  ;  and 
so  great  was  his  reputation  for  integrity,  that  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  he  was  often  named  by  both  slides  as  an  arbiter  on  disputed 
points.  Havhig  lost  an  arm  before  Fontenay,  a  skilful  mechanist 
framed  for  him  a  substitute,  from  which  he  derived  his  nom  de  guerre, 
—Bras-de-fer.    He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Lamballe,  in  1391. 

'  Brantome,  Discours,  Ixii.  torn.  v.  p.  408. 

t  Pe  Thou,  xlv,  4^ 
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welcome  messenger,  my  beloved  son,"  were  his 
words  to  the  king,  "announcing  the  victory  gained 
by  God's  assistance  over  his  enemies  and  those  of 
the  church,  your  rebellious  subjects  ;  and  the  death 
of  the  source  of  all  these  troubles  and  seditions,  the 
leader  of  the  heretic  army ;  raising  my  hands  to 
Heaven,  I  gave  thanks  to  the  Almighty  with  all 
lowliness  of  heart,  for  that  He  had  vouchsafed  you 
success,  and  had  graciously  poured  out  upon  us  also 
the  riches  of  His  loving-kindness.  But  in  proportion 
as  God  has  dealt  thus  mercifully,  so  ought  you  with 
greater  dihgence  and  strcnuousness  to  employ  this 
opportunity,  that  you  may  follow  up  and  destroy  the 
remnant  of  the  enemy  ;  that  you  may  utterly  extir- 
pate all  the  rants,  and  even  the  offsets  from  the  roots^ 
of  that  so  great  and  so  confirmed  an  evil.  If  indeed 
they  be  not  altogether  eradicated,  they  will  spring  up 
again  in  quarters  the  least  expected,  as  has  often 
occurred  before."  Then,  especially  recommending 
the  military  occupation  of  Navarre,  he  urged  Charles 
by  the  strongest  exhortations  to  take  from  the  com- 
mon enemy  all  power  of  rising  again.  "  This,"  he 
said,  "will  be  best  compassed,  if  you  determine  that 
no  respect  for  human  things  or  persons  shall  tempt 
you  to  spare  the  foes  of  God,  by  whom  neither  God 
nor  yourself  has  ever  yet  been  spared.  You  have 
indeed  no  other  means  of  appeasing  God,  except  by 
avenging  most  severely  and  with  due  punishment 
the  injuries  which  He  has  endured  from  the  most 
wicked  of  mankind  ;"  and  to  that  effect  the  example 
of  Saul  and  the  Amalekites  was  then  propounded  and 
applied.*  Similar  incitements  to  persecution  were 
repeated  in  a  second  letter,  written  about  a  fortnight 
afterward,  in  which  the  king  was  assured  that  tran- 
quillity could  be  obtained  for  France  by  no  other 

*  Epistolte  Pii.  V.  lib.  iii.  ep.  10,  dated  March  28,  1569.  Some  of 
the  strongest  expressions  of  the  ori<;:irial  arc,  ut  eorum  qui  restant 
hostium  reliquias  persequnris  ntque  conficins ;  omnesqup  tanti  tamque  corro- 
bniati  malt  radices  atque  rtiam  radicum  Jihras,  funditits  evellas  :  nisi  cnitM- 
ycnitus  cxtirpatcE  fucrinU  futurum  est  ut  rursus  puUulcnt, 
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means  than  by  insisting  on  unity  of  religious  faith. 
"  To  procure  that  unity,  under  God's  assistance,  it 
is  requisite  that  your  majesty  should  proceed  against 
God's  enemies  and  your  own,  by  just  pains  and  pen- 
alties, exercising  with  severity  the  fullest  rigour  of 
the  law.  For  if  any  motive  should  induce  you  (which 
we  are  far,  however,  from  suspecting)  to  delay  pur- 
suit and  vengeance,  in  those  matters  w^hich  give 
offence  to  God,  you  will  deservedly  provoke  His 
long-suffering  to  anger.  It  is  your  duty  to  be  deaf 
to  every  prayer,  to  reject  every  claim  of  consan- 
guinity and  kindred,  to  manifest  yourself  inexorable 
to  every  voice  which  may  dare  to  petition  for  the 
most  impious  of  men;  and  to  that  holy  task,  as  it 
becomes  our  pastoral  office  and  our  paternal  affec- 
tion, well  knowing  that  you  are  inclined  to  undertake 
it,  we  nevertheless  think  it  fitting  to  stimulate  you 
by  this  fatherly  admonition."* 

Duplicates  of  these  slaughter-breathing  letters, 
W'ith  a  few  necessary  variations  of  address,  were  at 
the  same  time  transmitted  to  Catherine;  and  a  hint 
Avas  added  that  the  Pope  had  heard  of  applications 
for  the  release  of  some  of  the  heretic  prisoners 
without  punishment ;  a  rumour  which  he  confidently 
trusted  the  queen  would  be  able  to  contradict. f  To 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Pius  wrote  in  terms  of  high 
compliment  on  his  brilliant  success  in  so  early  youth; 
urging  him  to  follow  up  his  victory  with  activity, 
and  to  exhort  his  royal  brother  to  administer  punish- 
ment unsparingly.!  But  the  pontiff's  chief  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  attachment  were  reserved 
for  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  ;  "  If  there  be  any  one," 
he  said,  "of  those  numerous  illustrious  Catholics 
by  God's  grace  existing  in  France,  who  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated more  heartily  than  another  on  this  season- 
able victory,  surely  you  are  that  person  to  whor» 

*  EpistolcB  Pii  V.  lib.  iii.  ep   16,  dated  April  13,  1569. 
t  Id.  Ub.  iii.  ep.  11,  12. 

*  Id.  Ub.  iu.  ep.  13.  18. 
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we  would  peculiarly  manifest  our  paternal  sympathy. 
Not  only  because  you  are  endowed  with  singular 
piety  towards  God,  and  are  so  deeply  imbued  with 
atfection  for  tlie  Catholic  faith,  that  no  one  is  likely 
to  feel  greater  present  joy,  but  because  we  know 
also  that  through  God's  assistance,  it  is  mainly  to 
your  discreet  counsels  and  wise  suggestions  that  the 
Christian  commonwealth  of  your  kingdom  is  indebted 
for  its  prosperity."  The  remainder  of  the  letter 
enjoins  the  cardinal,  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  which 
Pius  displayed  elsewhere,  to  exert  every  energy 
which  he  possessed  for  the  suppression  of  any  incli- 
nation to  mercy  which  might  chance  to  arise  in  the 
young  king's  bosom.* 

The  loss  of  lives  in  the  battle  of  Jarnac  had  been 
inconsiderable  in  point  of  number,  amounting  to 
about  four  hundred  Huguenots  and  half  as  many 
royalists.  The  latter  were  tardy  in  improving  their 
victory;  and  the  heroic  energy  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  together  with  the  skilful  generalship  of  the 
admiral,  soon  restored  the  courage  and  re-organized 
the  discipline  of  the  beaten  arniy.  The  queen  has- 
tened from  La  Rochelle  to  the  head-quarters  at 
Cognac,  and  there  harangued  the  troops.  While 
deeply  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of  Conde,  she  took 
occasion  to  propose  his  bright  career  as  an-  example 
which  every  Huguenot  ought  to  follow.  "  Still," 
she  exclaimed,  "  is  he  living  among  us  in  spirit. 
He  has  left  a  son  who  inherits  his  name  and  virtues ; 
and  I  also  have  a  son  who  is  the  property  of  the 
CAUSE."  Before  she  left  the  camp,  the  Prince  of 
Beanie,  as  her  son  Henry  was  then  called,  was  for- 
mally declared  ])rotector  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
received  oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  principal  officers 
in  the  army  if  the  chief  command  remaining  with 
the  admiral  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general. 

*  EpistoJa  Pii  5.  lib.  iii.  ep.  14. 

t  Gold  medals  were  struck  on  tliis  occasion  bearing  the  legend. 
Pax  ccrta.  Victoria  fntiirra.  Mors  honesta.—La  Popelmiere,.  iiv.  xvi- 
fcl.  98,    Castelnau,  vii.  6. 
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The  death  of  Francis  d'Andelot  by  a  fever,  „^ 
not  long  after  the  defeat  at  Jarnac,  was  ^^ 
another  severe  blow  both  upon  the  admiral  and  the 
Huguenots  at  large.  He  was  among  the  earliest 
personages  of  distinction  who  had  avowed  conver- 
sion ;  and  the  consequent  forfeiture  of  his  sove- 
reign's favour,  and  the  painful  imprisonment  which 
he  had  endured  for  conscience  sake  under  Henry 
H.  were  sure  pledges  of  both  his  constancy  and  his 
sincerity.  In  soundness  of  judgment  also,  and  in 
military  science,  he  was  exceeded  by  few  of  his 
party.  Dispirited  by  these  repeated  strokes  of  evil 
fortune,  it  was  with  proportionate  increase  of  joy 
that  the  Huguenots,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
effected  a  happy  junction  with  th-eir  German  allies. 
After  three  month's  painful  march  across  little  less 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  hostile  territory,  during 
which  they  were  harassed  by  almost  perpetual  skir- 
mishes, seven  thousand  five  hundred  reistres  and 
six  thousand  lansquenets  arrived  at  St.  Yrier, 
to  which  spot  the  admiral  had  advanced  in  ^"^  " 
order  to  meet  them.  The  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  by 
whom  this  arduous  movement  had  been  conducted, 
overpowered  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  died  three  days 
before  its  conclusion  ;  the  command  devolved  upon 
his  lieutenant,  Wolrath,  Count  Mansfield,  and  the 
Huguenots  now  presented  altogether  a  formidable 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

September,  however,  passed  away  before  the  oc- 
currence of  any  military  exploit  which  need  find  a 
place  in  our  narrative.  The  fury  of  the  court  mean- 
time exhibited  itself  in  a  fierce  war  of  proclama- 
tions, which,  by  order  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
were  promulgated  in  the  French,  Latin,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  languages.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  chief  Hu- 
guenot leaders  were  denounced  as  traitors ;  a  reward 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns  and  a  free  pardon  were 
offered  to  any  one  engaged  in  the  rebelHon,  Avho 
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should  capture  the  admiral,  dead  or  alive :  the  Vi- 
dame  of  Chartres  and  the  Count  of  IMontgomery 
were  sentenced  together  with  him  to  capital  punish- 
ment ;  and  their  three  effigies,  after  having  been 
drawn  in  a  tumbril  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  were  there 
suspended  from  a  gibbet.  These  tokens  of  deter- 
mined hatred  and  bitterness  were  especially  grateful 
to  the  head  of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  and  Pius  V. 
wrote  afresh  to  Charles,  expressing  his  delight  that 
he  had  stripped  of  all  his  honours,  and  covered  with 
deserved  ignominy,  "  that  execrable  and  detestable 
man,  if  indeed  he  may  be  called  a  man,  who  pretends 
to  be  admiral  of  the  kingdom ;  but  who  is,  in  truth, 
the  agent  of  the  Devil's  treachery,  the  leader  and 
standard-bearer  of  all  heresies,  and  the  stirrer-up  of 
discord  and  civil  war."*  The  results  of  the  parlia- 
mentary ordinances  were  speedily  manifested.  Won 
by  promises  of  immunity  for  the  past,  of  a  large 
bribe  in  immediate  possession,  and  of  protection  for 
the  future,  the  valet  of  the  admiral  undertook  to 
remove  him  by  poison.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  distinctly  traced  to  an  officer  high  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  the  prime  mover  of  the  great 
crime  was  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment,  but  his 
villanous  agent  met  the  death  which  his  treachery 
deserved. 

As  autumn  advanced,  strong  reasons  urged  the 
admiral  to  court  an  engagement.  The  French  gen- 
try of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine,  had 
once  again  grown  impatient  of  their  protracted  ab- 
sence from  home,  and  took  little  pains  to  disguise 

*  Epist.  Pii  v.  lib.  iii.  ep.  41.  In  another  letter  addressed  to  Ca- 
therine (43,)  Coligny  is  styled  hominem  unum  omnium  faUacissimum  ex- 
ecrandaque  memorim  .  .  .  quo  potissimum  consUiario  scehrumque  omnium 
architecto  tola  ista  pestilcntissimi  helH  flammaest  excitata.  A  following 
despatch  (14,)  to  tlie  Marquis  de  Villars,  who  had  been  named  as 
successor  to  Coligny  in  the  admiralsliip,  describes  him  in  similar 
language,  as  Perditionis  filius,  .  .  .  Catholicm  Religionis  accrrimus 
hostis,  perturbator  pubhccc  tranquillitatis,  qui  omnia  sua  consiliahacreticus 
cum  hcereticis  sibi  consodanda  putavit,  proditionis  hareseosque  crimine 
atque  ovini  dedecore  infamis. 
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their  intentions  of  disbanding-.  The  Germans  mur- 
mured and  almost  mutinied  for  want  of  pay ;  and 
CoHgny  perceived  that  it  Avas  only  a  battle  which 
could  prevent  the  entire  dissolution  of  his  army. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  far  from  being  pressed  by 
similar  necessity ;  his  treasury  was  rich,  his  sup- 
plies were  abundant,  and  his  troops,  therefore,  were 
well  contented.  But,  burning  with  the  ardour  of 
youth,  he  coveted  fresh  laurels  and  was  weary  of 
inaction ;  and  even  the  older  and  more  experienced 
generals  who  formed  his  council,  anxiously  desired 
to  strike  a  blow,  by  which  they  trusted  to  free  the 
kingdom  from  the  great  hazard  to  which  it  was  now 
exposed,  by  the  presence,  on  both  sides,  of  so  nu- 
merous bands  of  foreign  mercenaries.  In  this  temper, 
the  two  armies  approached  each  other  on  the  2d 
of  October,  near  the  castle  of  Moncontour,  on  a 
height  above  the  river  Dive,  in  Poitou  ;  where  a  most 
severe  skirmish,  greatly  disadvantageous  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, was  terminated  only  by  the  night. 
On  the  morrow,  the  admiral,  sensible  of  his 
inferiority,  would  have  avoided  a  renewal  of  the 
combat ;  but  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  tardy  obe- 
dience of  his  mutinous  Germans  when  ordered  to 
march,  and  by  endeavours  to  retain  the  unwilling 
Huguenots  under  their  banners,  enabled  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  to  force  his  enemy  into  battle  against  his  bet- 
ter judgment.  The  languishing  spirit  of  the  troops 
was  reanimated  by  the  appearance  of  the  young 
princes  on  the  field  before  the  combat  began  ;  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  with  that  gallant  bearing  which 
so  often  afterward  availed  him  in  the  hour  of  peril 
and  difficulty,  rode  along  the  lines,  courteously  salut- 
ing the  German  leaders,  and  addressing  the  French 
nobles  familiarly  by  name.  After  a  short  opening 
cannonade,  the  light  troops  of  the  Huguenots  were 
first  driven  back ;  and  in  the  subsequent  advance  of 
the  main  royalist  body  upon  that  of  the  admiral,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  cheek  and  compelled  to  with- 

Z2 
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draw.  The  battle  then  became  severe.  For  awhile 
the  royalist  line  wavered,  and  fortune  manifestly- 
appeared  inclining  to  the  Reformed.  The  season- 
able presence  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  careless 
of  danger,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,*  and  plung- 
ing into  the  thickest  fight,  pressed  the  wearied  Hu- 
guenots with  a  charge  of  fresh  troops,  after  two 
hours'  contest!  changed  their  short  success  into  a 
complete  rout.  The  German  lansquenets  were  first 
trodden  down  by  their  own  flying  reistres  ;  and  when 
afterward,  surrounded  and  overpowered  by  a  greatly 
superior  force,  they  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and 
begged  quarter,  so  great  was  the  fury  of  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  opposed  to  them,  that  out  of  four  thou- 
sand men  not  more  than  two  hundred  were  spared ; 
two  thousand  Huguenot  infantry  fell  at  the  same 
time,  and  about  an  equal  number  were  taken  prison- 
ers ;  the  cavalry  suff'ered  less  severely,  and  their 
killed  did  not  exceed  three  hundred.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  loss  of  the  royalists  was  in  their 
horse,  and  among  the  five  hundred  men  at  arms  who 
perished  were  counted  many  officers  of  note.  Stand- 
ards, baggage,  and  artillery,  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  conquerors,  but  their  success,  although  com- 
plete in  the  field,  did  not  extend  beyond  its  hmits. 
The  flight  of  the  scattered  army  was  so  well  covered 
by  a  reserve  under  Prince  Louis  of  Nassau,  that 
pursuit  was  almost  immediately  abandoned  as  hope- 
less and  unavailing. J 

It  was  to  the  care  of  that  brave  and  able  general 
that  the  young  Princes  of  Bearne  and  Conde  were 
intrusted,  with  permission  to  view  the  battle  from  a 
neighbouring  height.  The  former  watched  the  alter- 

*  Castelnau,  vii.  9. 

t  Castelnau,  ut  sup.  La  Noue,  p.  444,  reduces  the  time  to  "  some- 
what more  than  half  an  hour." 

i  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  brothers,  chased  from  the 
Netherlands  bv  the  Duke  d'Alva,  had  joined  the  march  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  a  'few  troops  of  horse  ;  but  William  had  returned  to 
Flanders  before  the  battle  of  Moncontour. 
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nations  of  the  field  with  intense  anxiety  ;  and,  at  a 
moment,  during-  the  first  shock  of  the  two  main 
bodies,  in  which  the  royalists  showed  symptoms  of 
unsteadiness,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  restrained 
from  charging  in  person.  When  checked  in  his  pur- 
pose, he  exclaimed  with  bitterness  of  disappointment, 
"Then  we  throw  away  onr  advantage,  and  the  battle 
in  consequence !"  and  the  result  of  the  day  prOved 
how  correct  had  been  the  military  instinct  of  this 
warrior  of  sixteen.* 

The  victory  of  Moncontour  once  again  called  forth 
the  Papal  congratulations,  and  they  were  delivered 
in  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  followed  the 
triumph  of  Jarnac.  Unsparing  dispensation  of  pun- 
ishment, inexorable  firmness  in  resisting  entreaties 
for  mercy,  and  unbending  resolution  to  mould  every 
man's  faith  after  a  single  model,  were  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  most  Christian  king ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  every  city  of  his 
dominions  was  advanced  as  the  specific  and  sovereign 
prophylactic  against  the  contagion  of  heresy. f  In 
spite  of  these  counsels,  little  advantage  was  derived 
by  the  conquerors  from  their  great  victory.  Instead 
of  vigorously  pushing  the  scattered  remnant  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  commenced  the  siege 
of  St.  Jean  d'Angely ;  a  neighbouring  fortified  town, 
which,  according  to  the  maxims  of  war  at  that  time, 
he  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  his  rear.  Its  capture  cost 
him  two  important  months,  and  six  thousand  men, 
who  perished  under  its  walls  either  by  the  sword  or 
by  disease.  The  defence  was  most  gallant ;  ^^^  ^^ 
and  the  Lord  de  Pilles,  who  conducted  it, 
did  not  accept  the  honourable  terms  under  which  he 
capitulated,  till  his  garrison  was  reduced  to  less  than 
half  its  original  number,  his  ammunition  was  ex- 

*  Perefixe,  p.  26. 

t  Epist.  Pii.  V.  lib.  iii.  ep.  45.  There  are  also  letters  of  congratu- 
lation, on  the  victory  of  Moncontour,  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  Cosmo, 
Duke  of  Florence,  (46,)  and  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Bourbon,  (47.) 
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hausted,  his  walls  were  battered  to  the  ground,  and 
he  was  utterly  hopeless  of  relief. 

The  admiral  fell  back  in  the  first  instance  upon 
Parthenay,  afew  leagues  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat. 
A  short  delay  in  that  town  and  in  Niort,  to  which  he 
afterward  retreated,  enabled  him  to  collect  his  entire 
cavalry  and  about  four  thousand  foot ;  and  having 
first  taken  measures  for  the  security  of  La  Rochelle, 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  present  seat  of  war, 
and  to  pass  the  winter  in  Guienne  and  Languedoc, 
Those  provinces  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood 
offered  many  advantages.  They  were  unoccupied 
by  any  royalist  force  which  could  excite  appre- 
hension ;  such  of  their  towns  as  had  shown  them- 
selves well  affected  to  the  cause  would  afford  recruits 
and  supplies  ;  and  such  as  were  hostile  might  be 
given  up  as  free  quarters  to  the  Germans,  hungering 
for  their  wages,  and  little  scrupulous  whether  they 
received  them  from  plunder  or  from  pay.  Montau- 
ban,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  provinces,  was  chosen 
as  the  principal  depot  ;*  from  that  town  numerous 
excursions  were  made  into  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  Toulouse  was  visited  with  especial  severity  in 
reprisal  for  the  death  of  Rapin. 

The  capture  of  Nismes  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable episodes  in  the  history  of  this  winter.  In 
that  rich  and  distinguished  city,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  had  very  early  embraced  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  ;  but  the  austerity  of  the  governor, 
St.  Andre,  had  driven  the  most  zealous  Huguenots 
from  their  abodes,  and  reduced  those  who  still  lin- 
gered behind  to  apparent  conformity.  The  hope  of 
triumphant  return,  still,  however,  glowed  unextin- 

*  A  mint  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  that  town  bj'  the 
Huguenots,  from  which  issued  a  coinage  bearing  the  legend,  Mon- 
noye  de  la  Republique  de  Montauhan.  Le  Blanc,  wlio  mentions  tlie 
story,  had  never  seen  any  of  the  coins.  He  adds,  that  the  Huguenots 
took  especial  deliglit  in  caricaturing  tlie  more  than  ordinary  length 
of  Charles  IXtli's  nose,  in  liis  effigy  upon  some  testons  which  they 
struck. — Traiti  Hist,  des  Monnoies  de  France,  335. 
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guished  in  the  bosoms  of  the  exiles,  and  by  the 
courage  of  a  simple  artisan  it  was  ultimately  grati- 
fied. A  copious  stream  rising  without  the  walls,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  which  overshadow  the  beautiful 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  after  traversing  the 
city,  issues  again  from  it  near  the  Porte  des  Carmes. 
At  its  exit,  it  was  protected  by  a  strong  iron  grate, 
not  far  above  which  was  stationed  a  sentinel,  re- 
heved  once  every  hour  during  the  night.  The  guard, 
when  he  quitted  his  watch,  gave  a  signal  on  the  city 
bell  to  warn  his  successor,  and  thus  a  few  minutes  in- 
tervened between  every  relief,  during  which  the  post 
was  unoccupied.  Madaron,  a  carpenter  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, ha  ving  observed  this  unm  ilitary  r  em  issness, 
concerted  his  plan  accordingly.  Having  descended 
into  the  ditch  at  nightfall,  during  the  absence  of  the 
sentinel,  he  girded  himself  with  a  rope  thrown  from 
the  walls  by  a  confederate,  whose  grasp  ^as  it  was 
relaxed  or  tightened  was  to  notify  that  the  moment 
was  favourable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  workman  below. 
Thus  prepared,  Madaron  approached  the  grating  and 
filed  the  bars  :  the  gustiness  of  the  autumnal  breezes, 
and  the  constant  murmuring  of  the  rivulet  assisting 
to  conceal  whatever  noise  he  was  unable  to  avoid ; 
and  which,  even  if  it  broke  at  all  upon  the  ear  of  the 
unsuspecting  sentinel,  was  attributed  by  him  to  any 
but  the  real  cause ;  some  stone,  he  thought,  was 
carried  roughly  down  the  channel  and  dashed  against 
the  banks,  or  some  one  of  the  many  dogs  who 
prowled  along  the  ramparts  was  gnawing  a  half- 
eaten  bone.  Knee-deep  in  mud,  and  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  frequent  storms,  Madaron  continued 
his  patient  toil  during  fifteen  nights,  selecting  those 
which  were  moonless  and  cloudy  ;  and  before  each 
dawn,  having  smeared  the  bars  with  a  composition 
of  wax  and  clay,  in  order  to  conceal  the  marks  of 
his  file,  he  quitted  the  ditch  undiscovered.  Not  till 
the  work  was  completed  did  he  disclose  his  ulterior 
scheme  to  the  exiles;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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perilous  enterprise  was  undertaken  with  zeal  by  a 
Hug-uenot  detachment  quartered  in  tlie 
neighbourhood.  Three  hundred  men  were 
placed  in  ambush  under  the  cover  of  some  olive 
trees  by  which  the  city  is  surrounded  ;  and  they 
were  accompanied,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions, 
by  a  minister,  who  passed  the  hours  previous  to 
the  attack  in  prayer  and  spiritual  admonition.  But 
while  they  awaited  the  appointed  moment,  a  tem- 
pest accompanied  with  lig-htning  most  unusually 
vivid,  well  nigh  disconcerted  the  ripened  undertak- 
ing. Struck  with  terror  by  this  prodigy,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  them,  at  so  late  a  season  of  the  year,  and 
fearing  that  they  must  have  been  discovered  from 
the  Avails,  the  soldiers  declared  that  Heaven,  by 
those  tokens,  had  avowed  itself  hostile  to  their  en- 
terprise ;  and  it  required  all  the  zeal  and  eloquence 
of  the  minister  to  direct  their  superstition  into  an 
opposite  channel,  and  to  convert  this  inopportune 
omen  into  a  presage  of  victory.  Their  captain,  seiz- 
ing an  instant  in  which  they  seemed  thus  impressed, 
hurried  to  the  ditch,  easily  removed  the  grating,  en- 
tered the  city  with  a  few  comrades,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  the  remainder.  The  drowsy  burghers  were 
roused  from  sleep  by  loud  shouts  and  trumpet-blasts 
in  their  streets  ;  and  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  in- 
creased the  panic  occasioned  by  these  unwonted 
sounds.  Little  resistance  was  attempted ;  and  before 
morning,  Nismes,  with  the  exception  of  its  citadel, 
was  in  possession  of  the  Huguenots.  In  the  first 
exultation  of  victory  many  lives  were  sacrificed  ; 
and  the  aged  governor,  who  had  broken  a  leg  in 
attempting  to  escape  by  leaping  from  the  walls,  fell 
a  victim  to  the  revenge  which  his  former  harshness 
had  provoked.  The  citadel  maintained  itself  during 
a  tliree  months'  siege,  but  at  length  capitulated,  and 
Nismes,  the  most  important  city  of  Languedoc,  fell 
altogether  into  the  power  of  the  Huguenots,^ 

*  De  Thou,  xlvi.  7. 
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On  the  return  of  spring,  the  admiral  was  j 
early  in  motion.  The  court,  indeed,  with  its 
customary  policy,  had  expressed  willingness  to  treat 
for  peace,  even  immediately  after  the  battle  of'Mon- 
contour,  and  coveted  nothing  so  much  as  that  dis- 
arming of  the  Huguenots  which  would  again  render 
them  an  easy  prey.  But  Coligny  was  too  sagacious 
not  to  perceive,  that  he  could  secure  far  better  terms 
if  it  were  in  his  power  to  assume  a  menacing  attitude, 
than  if  he  negotiated  under  the  pressure  of  defeat. 
A  severe  and  dangerous  illness  checked  his  progress 
not  long  after  he  had  resumed  the  field ;  and  upon 
his  recovery  were  suspended  the  fortunes  of  the 
Huguenot  cause.  "  Peradventure,"  writes  La  None, 
"  if  he  had  been  carried  away,  there  would  have  en* 
sued  change  of  counsayle  ;  for  having  lost  the  hinge 
whereupon  the  whole  gate  was  turned, 'they  could 
hardly  have  found  such  another;  but  in  the  end 
God  sent  him  health  to  the  great  contentation  of  all 
men."* 

By  the  middle  of  June,  the  Huguenots  had  pene^ 
trated  into  Burgundy.  During  the  eight  months 
which  had  elapsed  since  their  defeat  at  Moncontour, 
they  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  greater  part  of  France, 
almost  every  where  with  success  ;  and  passing  over 
nearly  three  hundred  leagues  of  country,  they  had 
gained  or  recovered  fifty  principal  towns.  Paris  was 
now  their  avowed  destination ;  and  that  great  capital 
already  trembled  at  the  approach  of  their  twice  beaten 
army.  The  Marechal  de  Cossee,  with  a  greatly  su- 
perior force,  lay  between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
march  ;  and  in  a  long  and  hard-fought  skir-  .  „ 
mish  at  Rene  le  Due,  each  party  so  far  ^^ 
learned  the  vigour  of  its  enemy  as  to  feel  unwilling* 
to  renew  the  combat.  A  suspension  of  arms  for  ten 
days  ensued  in  consequence ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  zealous  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, and  the  well-known  disapprobation  of  the  Pope, 

*  p.  452. 
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Au''  15   ^  ^^^^^y  of  peace  was  finally  concluded  at 

^'  '  St.  Germain  on  the  15th  of  August.* 
Pius  V.  successively  addressed  each  of  the  leading 
personages  of  the  French  court,  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  felt  any  hope  that  he  might  avert  amicable 
negotiation.  Twice  he  wrote  to  Charles  himself; 
once  to  Catherine,  urging  her  to  prevent  by  her  ma- 
ternal care  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  the  king 
was  likely  to  be  exposed  from  wicked  counsellors ; 
once  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  once  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon.  His  last  missive  was  directed  to  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  on  the  very  day  before  the  final 
signature  of  the  treaty. f  This  most  confidential  of 
the  Papal  correspondents  was  exhorted  and  implored 
in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  as  he  bore  in  mind  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  Heaven  and  to  the  Catholic 
faith ;  as  he  was  conscious  of  the  distinguished 
fidehty  which  he  had  always  manifested  to  both  of 
them,  in  the  most  turbulent  season  by  which  France 
had  ever  been  agitated  ;  as  he  remembered  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  part  which  he  sustained 
in  the  realm  ;  to  leave  no  exertions  untried  by  which 
he  might  disturb  and  overthrow  the  negotiation. 
But  these  artifices  by  which  the  pretended  vicar  of 
the  God  of  peace  sought  to  prolong  the  continuance 
of  war,  proved  altogether  unavailing ;  and  it  remained 
for  him  to  denounce  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
with  a  bitterness  not  less  remarkable  than  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  impede 
its  advance.  No  sooner  was  the  peace  signed  than 
his  tears  were  abundantly  poured  forth  for  the 
hazardous  compact  by  which  the  heretics  had  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  upon  the  court  terms  so  nefari- 
ous and  so  destructive.  He  could  not  but  apprehend 
that  God  had  abandoned  to  a  reprobate  mind  the  king 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  we  lose  the  im- 
portant guidance  of  two  very  prominent  and  upright  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  they  describe,  (Jastebiau  and  La  None. 

1  Epist.  Pii  V.  lib.  iv  ep.  1.  to  6.  dated  respectively  Jan.  29,  April 
23,  and  Aug.  H. 
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and  his  counsellors  who  had  given  their  assent  to  it, 
so  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they 
might  not  understand.* 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  peace  of  St.  Germain 
were  amnesty  for  the  past ;  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  in  all  places  in  which  it  had  been  sus- 
pended; and  permission  for  the  Huguenots  to  live  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  unmolested  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  free  from  domicihary  visits, 
"  provided  they  behaved  themselves  according  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  present  edict."  The  privilege  of 
celebrating  public  service  in  their  Chateaux  during 
the  period  of  their  actual  residence,  was  confirmed 
to  lords  holding  their  fiefs  in  capite ;  others  were 
permitted  to  solemnize  worship  for  their  families ; 
"  yet  in  case  any  of  their  friends  should  chance  to 
come  there  to  the  number  of  ten,  or  some  christen- 
ing should  occur  in  haste,  the  company  not  exceeding 
the  same  number,  they  shall  not  be  prosecuted  nor 
troubled  for  the  same."  As  an  especial  gratification 
to  his  "  dear  and  most  beloved  aunt,"  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  the  king  empowered  her  to  have  divine 
service  performed,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  per- 
sons as  chose  to  assist,  in  one  house  in  each  of  her 
fiefs,  even  during  her  absence  from  it.  The  suburbs 
of  certain  provincial  towns,  expressly  named,  were 
set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  general  worship,  pro- 
vided such  towns  were  neither  the  actual  residence 
of  the  court  for  the  time  being,  nor  within  two 
leagues  of  that  residence.  In  Paris,  and  within  ten 
leagues,  it  was  altogether  prohibited.  The  univer- 
sities, schools,  and  hospitals,  were  thrown  open 
without  regard  to  diff'erence  of  religion,  and  the 
Huguenots  were  declared  capable  of  holding  all  dig- 
nities and  public  offices.  Above  all,  the  four  impor- 
tant towns,  La  Rochelle,  La  Charite,  Montauban, 
and  Cognac,  were  delivered  for  two  years  into  the 

*  Epist.  Pii  v.  lib.  iv.  ep,  7,  8.    To  the  Cardinals  of  Bthiibon  and 
Lctrame,  dated  Sept.  23. 
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custody  of  the  Princes  of  Navarre  and  Conde ;  in 
order  that  all  of  their  religion  who  felt  unwiUing  to 

•  dwell  elsewhere,  might  if  they  so  pleased  fix  their 
abode  in  those  places.  The  occupation  of  La  Rochelle 
secured  to  the  Huguenots  free  intercourse  with  their 
Enghsh  allies ;  La  Charite  commanded  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Loire ;  Montauban  opened  to  them  a 
conmiunication  with  Languedoc ;  and  Cognac  was 
m  the  heart  of  Angoumois,  a  province  in  which  their 
friends  very  greatly  predominated. 

These  terms,  notwithstanding  many  painful  and 
invidious  distinctions  which  they  created  or  retained, 
were,  on  the  whole,  much  more  advantageous  than 
the  fortune  of  war  had  entitled  the  Huguenots  to 
expect.  By  many,  therefore,  they  were  contemplated 
with  suspicion.  The  wits  of  the  court  amused 
themselves  by  an  untranslateable  pun  bearing  refer- 
ence to  the  two  chief  negotiators,  and  named  the 
peace  "  lame  and  ill  conditioned."*  Graver  politi- 
cians ominously  foreboded  a  speedy  renewal  of  ca- 
lamity from  the  hollowness  of  the  reconciliation. 
The  admiral  alone  expressed  cordial  satisfaction. 
Disgusted  by  the  many  atrocities  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, by  those  fearful  acts  which  no  strictness  of 
discipline  can  wholly  restrain  during  the  rage  of  civil 
contest,  he  was  steadily  resolved  to  close  its  horrors 
at  any  price.  He  felt  strong  hopes  of  directing  the 
king's  inclinations  to  a  war  with  Spain  in  the  low 
countries  ;  and  he  more  than  once  forcibly  declared 
his  willingness  to  encounter  a  violent  and  ignomi- 
jiious  death,  rather  than  again  to  draw  the  sword 
gigainst  his  fellow-countrymen. I 

*  Iffi  Pvix  boiteuse  et  mal-assise.  The  Marechal  de  Biron  was  latncj 
Henri  de  Mesmes  was  lord  of  Mal-assise.  The  title  has  been  some- 
times incorrectly  applied  to  the  peace  of  1588.  In  the  Additions  aux 
Memoires  de  Castelnau,  lib.  vii.  ch.  12.  vol.  ii.  p.  776,  Henri  de  Mesmes 
himself  is  cited  as  refuting  the  sarcasm  by  a  statement  that  none 
of  the  former  treaties  had  continued  inviolate  for  an  equally  long 
period. 

•  t  La  Noue,  p.  455.    De  Thou,  xlvii.  20. 
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The  king's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  ^^^^  ge 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian II.,  was  celebrated  before  the  close  of  this  year ; 
and  a  similar  contract  was  proposed  between  Mar- 
garet, the  sister  of  Charles,  and  Henry,  Prince  of 
Bearne ;  a  union  by  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  two  religions  would  be 
finally  reconciled.  One  pretender  to  the  hand  of 
that  princess  was  first  to  be  silenced,  and  the  king 
took  a  summary  mode  of  extinguishing  whatever 
ambitious  hope  had  been  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Guise  by  Margaret's  somewhat  pro- 
digal encouragement.  Indignant  at  the  presumption 
of  a  subject  in  thus  aspiring  to  match  with  royalty, 
Charles  instructed  his  bastard  brother,  Henry  d'x\n- 
gouleme,  grand  prior  of  France,  to  assassinate  the 
duke  while  engaged  on  a  hunting  party;  and  not- 
withstanding the  hesitation  of  the  instrument  which 
he  selected,  the  crime  would  probably  have  been 
committed  but  for  a  seasonable  warning  which  Guise 
received,  and  for  his  equally  seasonable  haste  to 
disarm  his  sovereign's  jealousy  by  an  immediate 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Cleves,  widow  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Porcean.* 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  Vllth  1571. 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  April  2. 
assembled  at  La  Rochelle.  It  was  the  first  similar 
meeting  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  royal 
authority,  and  it  commenced  its  sittings  under  the 
direct  protection  of  the  king's  letters  patent.  Beza 
was  summoned  from  Geneva  as  moderator  ;  and  he 
was  supported,  among  others,  by  Nicolas  Des  Gal- 
lards,  a  minister  in  conjunction  wnth  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  have  written  that  ecclesiastical  history  to 
which  our  pages  have  been  so  largely  indebted.  By 
this  assembly  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  at 
the  first  synod,  in  1589,  was  recited  and  confirmed. 
The  teaching  of  Socinus  and  his  followers,  in  Poland 

*  De  Thou,  xlvii.  21.     See  ante,  p.  230, 
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and  Transylvania,  was  condemned  as  a  revival  of  the 
false  doctrines  of  "  Samosatanus,  Arius,  Photiniis, 
Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and  many  others,  yea,  and  of 
Mahomed  himself  also;"  and  the  ministers  unani- 
mously voted  "  their  detestation  of  all  those  abo- 
minable errors  and  heresies."  A  committee  appoint- 
ed to  examine  "the  tables  of  Cozain,"*  reported 
that  they  were  to  be  "condemned,  rejected,  and 
detested ;"  and  they  were  instructed  to  desire  the 
English  bishops  "  to  repress  his  and  the  other  errors 
which  had  begun  to  be  in  vogue  among  them."  Beza 
was  "  ordered"  to  answer  certain  impugners  of  the 
confession  of  faith ;  and  little  freedom,  it  seems, 
was  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  as  to  the 
fittest  mode  of  obeying  this  command.  He  was  to 
employ  materials  collected  by  the  minister  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  the  whole  was  afterward  "  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  brethren  of  Geneva."  Some  ob- 
scurities in  the  confession  v^ere  explained ;  and  a 
subtle  commentary  was  given  on  the  sense  in  which 
"  participation  of  Christ's  substance"  was  predicated, 
in  that  article  which  treated  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
A  vague  form  of  ordination  was  drawn  up  by  De 
Chandieu,  and  ministers  were  "  forbidden  to  practise 
physick,  or  any  other  calling,  trade,  or  vocation 
whatsoever." 

Never  had  any  Huguenot  ecclesiastical  meeting 
been  attended  by  so  many  distinguished  personages 
as  graced  this  synod.  "  "There  were  present,"  says 
the  report  of  its  acts,  "  Joane,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Queen  of  Navarre ;  the  high  and  mighty  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  of  Navarre;  the  high  and  mighty 
Prince  Henry  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conde  ;  the 
most  illustrious  Prince  Louis,  Count  of  Nassau  ;  Sir 
Gasper  Count  de  Coligny,  the  Admiral  of  France, 
and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  besides  the 

*  Probal>ly  the  Ecclesice  Anglicanm  Politeia  in  Tabulas  digesta  of 
Richard  Cosin,  dean  of  the  arches  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a 
strenuous  opposer  of  Presbyterianisni, 
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deputies  who  were  members  of  the  church  of  God." 
A  proposition  made  by  the  admiral  is  distinguished 
by  its  gentleness  and  charity  ; — that  no  person  when 
first  reported  to  the  consistory  for  impropriety  of 
behaviour  should  be  mentioned^  by  name  till  his  mis- 
carriage had  been  proved.  The  Queen  of  Navarre 
was  warned  in  somewhat  imperious  language,  "  not 
to  sell  her  vacant  offices,  especially  those'' of  judi- 
cature ;  nor  to  bestow  them  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  another,  without  her  personal  knowledge  of 
their  qualifications  and  abihties  who  are  to  discharge 
them  ;"  and  to  a  question  which  she  proposed  she 
received  an  answer  manifesting  that  the  church  was 
animated  by  a  decided  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  '»  The 
Queen  of  Navarre  having  demanded  our  advice 
whether  through  want  of  others  she  might  with  a 
good  conscience  receive  and  estabhsh  Roman  Ca- 
tholic officers  in  her  dominions,  as  also  in  her  court 
and  family.  To  which  the  synod  humbly  rephed, 
that  her  majesty  should  take  special  heed  about  her 
domestic  officers,  and  as  much  as.  possible  to  employ 
persons  fearing  God,  and  of  the  Reformed  religion  ; 
and  that  she  should  cause  the  Papists  who  are  peace- 
able, and  of  unblameable  lives,  to  be  instructed,  and 
that  she  should  utterly  discard  those  traitors,  who 
forsook  her  in  her  necessities,  and  cruelly  persecuted 
God's  saints  in  these  last  troubles." 

The  events  occupying  the  two  years  which  suc- 
ceeded the  peace  of  St.  Germain  have  been  scruti- 
nized with  a  keenness  of  research  not  exceeded  by 
that  applied  to  any  other  period  of  history.  Pure 
zeal  for  rehgion,  a  sober  love  of  truth,  the  blindness 
and  bigotry  of  partisanship,  and  that  natural  curi- 
osity which  is  always  more  or  less  excited  by  differ- 
ence of-opinion,  have  each  by  turns  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  inquiry  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  present  the  reader  with  any  facts  which  have  not 
before  seen  the  light,  or  to  offer  him  any  arguments 
by  which  the  deductions  obtained  from  those  facts 

s  A  2 
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have  not  already  been  supported.  It  will  be  enough 
if  we  can  hope  to  frame  our  narrative  with  accuracy ; 
and  if,  while  we  show  that  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  incontrovertible  result  of  the  evidence  before 
us,  we  can  succeed  in  guarding  ourselves  from  the 
opposite  errors  either  of  extenuation  or  exaggera- 
tion. In  entering  upon  any  less  well-known  and 
less  beaten  story,  it  would  be  a  just  rule  of  compo- 
sition not  to  anticipate  the  catastrophe  by  premature 
allusions  ;  not  to  place  our  goal  full  in  sight  at  the 
commencement,  as  the  point  of  direct  view  which 
closes  a  long  perspective.  But,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, such  concealment  is  wholly  impracticable. 
Were  it  attempted,  the  reader's  impatient  acquaint- 
ance with  facts  would  outrun  the  wTiter's  sedate 
artifice  ;  every  eye  which  glances  but  for  a  moment 
at  the  names  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  of  Charles 
IX.  associates  them  at  once  with  the  fiend-like  deeds 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  there  would  be  little 
good  taste  in  affecting  to  dissemble  our  necessary 
and  unavoidable  knowledge  of  that  association. 

If  we  look  to  the  former  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  Charles,  we  shall  every  where  observe,  during 
the  short  intervals  of  peace  which  served  but  as 
breathing  times  for  the  renewal  of  more  fierce  hos- 
tility, numerous  breaches  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
government  which  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
either  to  conceal  or  to  excuse.  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  the  many  instances  with  which  our  pages 
have  abounded,  of  bitter  insults,  of  sickening  cruel- 
ties, of  judicial  murders,  and  of  secret  assassina- 
tions, suffered  by  the  followers  of  the  proscribed 
doctrines;  of  the  violences  openly  perpetrated  ;  of 
the  redress  haughtily  and  contemptuously  denied. 
War  was  to  them  comparatively  a  season  of  relief- 
for  they  were  then  prepared  for  danger,  and  in  many 
instances  were  fully  able  to  resist  it.  But  during  no- 
minal peace,  the  destroyer  approached  them  stealth- 
ily and  unexpectedly ;  and  the  sword  was  sheathed 
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only  that  the  victims  might  be  put  under  saws,  and 
under  harrows,  and  under  axes  of  iron.  On  a  sud- 
den, however,  we  shall  perceive  this  policy  alto- 
gether changed  ;  the  government  appeared  actuated 
by  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  soul ;  its  tokens  of  hatred 
were  transformed  into  unmeasured  prodigality  of 
affection  ;  its  most  hidden  counsels  were  seemingly 
communicated  to  those  against  whom  it  had  hitherto 
breathed  the  uttermost  vengeance  ;  the  chiefs  so 
lately  abhorred  were  courted,  honoured,  and  pre- 
ferred ;  and  the  great  mass  of  their  followers,  whose 
extermination  had  been  so  often  not  only  menaced 
but  attempted,  was  protected  by  authority,  and  en- 
couraged to  resort  to  the  shield  of  law. 

This  revolution  of  feeling  in  the  court  was  greatly 
in  advance,  however,  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  the  people  at  large  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
rabble  of  Paris,  who  early  manifested  that  their  opin- 
ions remained  unaltered,  were  severely  taught  that 
they  must  accommodate  them  to  those  notions  which 
it  now  suited  their  rulers  to  adopt.  About  three 
years  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating, 
Gastines,  an  opulent  and  distinguished  merchant  in 
the  capital,  unblamed  in  life  and  an  object  of  general 
attachment,  had  been  accused  of  celebrating  divine 
service  and  the  Lord's  Supper  by  night,  in  his  own 
house,  in  contravention  of  the  royal  edict.  The 
denouncement  involved  his  brother  also  and  another 
intimate  family  connexion,  as  being  present  at  this 
forbidden  worship;  and  the  sentence  passed  upon 
them  all  was  death  and  confiscation.  Gastines,  ve- 
nerable from  his  years,  his  demeanour,  and  his 
benevolence,  was  regarded  with  universal  pity  and 
affection.  His  character  had  endeared  him  to  every 
class  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  it  was  more  than  sus- 
pected that  bribery  had  been  employed  among  his 
judges  by  a  notorious  tool  of  Ihe  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine ,  and  it  was  not  without  manifestations  of 
popular  discontent,  that  an  offence  in  all  preceding 
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instances  expiated  by  fine  and  banishment,  was  now 
to  be  punished  on  the  scaffold.  But  the  authorities 
refused  mitigation  of  their  decree,  and  the  prisoners 
were  executed.  Yet  farther,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  unwelcome  expression  of  public  disapproba- 
tion, the  house  of  the  chief  culprit,  in  wliich  the 
Hug-uenot  meetings  had  been  assembled,  was  razed 
to  the  ground  ;  and  as  a  perpetual  mark  of  ignomin}^, 
a  monument,  named  the  cross  of  Gastines,  built  on 
the  spot  from  the  proditce  of  the  sale  of  his  property, 
bore  inscribed  upon  it  his  sentence  of  condemnation. 
By  the  first  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  a 
general  amnesty  had  been  declared  ;  and  that  provi- 
sion included  the  annulment  of  all  criminal  decrees 
and  judgments  issued  on  religious  accounts  during 
the  late  troubles  ;  the  restoration  of  their  confiscated 
property  to  the  sufferers  ;  and  the  suppression  of  all 
records  and  monuments  which  might  prevent  obli- 
vion of  the  past.  No  act  so  important  as  the  demo- 
lition of  the  cross  of  Gastines  had  hitherto  been 
demanded  b}'-  the  Huguenots  in  compliance  with  this 
stipulation  ;  but,  when  demanded,  it  was  not  refused. 
As  a  compromise,  however,  and  to  avoid  any  breach 
of  the  peace  which  might  arise  from  the  presence 
of  a  tumultuous  mob  in  a  crowded  city,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  removal  should  take  place  by  night,  and 
that  the  monument  should  be  re-erected  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cemetery  of  St.  Innocent's,  after  tlie  obli- 
teration of  the  offensive  inscription  and  the  substi- 
tution of  another  in  honour  of  the  holy  cross.  But 
it  was  little  likely  that  a  work  of  so  great  magni- 
tude, requiring  the  labour  of  many  hours,  could  pass 
unobserved.  A  few  straggling  spectators  gathered 
on  the  spot  in  the  first  instance ;  and  as  their  numbers 
increased,  the  indulgence  shown  to  the  ]Iuguenots 
was  vehemently  and  angrily  discussed.  Fierce 
words  were  the  prelude  to  fiercer  acts ;  and  the 
mob,  procuring  arms,  attacked  and  pillaged  some 
houses  belonging  t-o  tho  Reformed,  and  killed  a  ser- 
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vant  who  offered  resistance.  Montmorency,  the 
Governor  of  Paris,  hastened  to  repress  the  tumult ; 
some  of  the  more  prominent  ringleaders  were  cut 
down  by  his  followers,  and  one  of  the  very  lowest 
class,  whom  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to 
specify  as  a  vender  of  oranges,  w^as  summarily 
hanged  from  the  window  of  a  neighbouring  house. 
This  vigorous  demonstration  of  power  struck  terror 
into  the  other  rioters,  who  speedily  dispersed ;  and 
it  was  received  with  marked  joy  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  concluded  that  their  security  was  an  object  of 
solicitude  to  the  police.*  How  far  their  deduction 
was  correct  remains  to  be  perceived  hereafter. 
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Projected  Marriage  between  Henry  of  Beame  and  the  Princess 
Margaret — Assassination  of  Lignerolles — The  Admiral  comes  to 
Court— Pius  v.  endeavours  to  break  off  the  match — Mission  of  the 
Cardinal  Legate  Alessandrino — Examination  of  the  words  used  to 
him  by  Charles  IX.— Death  of  Pius  V.— Vlllth  National  Synod- 
Letter  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  her  Son — She  proceeds  to  Paris 
— Her  death  and  character — Henry  assumes  the  title  of  King  of 
Navarre — The  Admiral  disregards  all  wamings — His  arrival  in 
Paris — Fraud  respecting  the  Dispensation — The  Marriage — Festi- 
vities succeeding  it — The  Admiral  is  wounded — Maurevel  the 
Assassin — The  King  visits  the  Admiral — State  of  the  Huguenots 
on  the  night  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Beame  with  the 
Princess  Margaret  formed  the  subject  of  an  express 
mission  to  La  Rochelle,  and  the  Marechal  de  Biron 
was  despatched  to  invite  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and 
her  son  to  the  royal  presence,  and  to  urge  the  pro- 
jected nuptials  as  the  surest  pledge  of  sincere  recon- 

*  De  Thou,  1.  12.  The  removal  of  the  Croix  de  Confines  occasioned 
a  controversy  between  Rene  Benoit,  at  one  time  a  waverer  between 
the  two  religions,  but  afterward  a  fiery  Romanist,  and  some  anony- 
mous Huguenots,  who  styled  tliernselves  la  plus  sainc  partie  des  MeS' 
sieurs  de  Paris.  The  tracts  on  both  sides  mav  be  found  in  the  3/e- 
mtrires  de  VEstat  de  France,  sous  Charles  IX.— i.  '65,  &c.  Ed.  1579. 
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ciliation.  The  envoy  was  instructed  to  represent, 
as  from  himself,  that  the  conchision  of  this  aUiance 
would  effectually  destroy  the  slight  remaining  influ- 
ence of  the  Guises,  who  were  already  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  court.  He  added,  that  a  refusal  might  leave 
evil  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  who  was 
negotiating  with  Rouie  for  the  dispensation  requisite 
both  on  account  of  consanguinity  and  of  difference 
of  religion.  The  Pope  as  yet  hesitated  ;  but  if  other 
matters  were  previously  arranged  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  which  could  only  be  done  by  word 
of  moulh,  little  doubt  remained  but  that  his  holiness 
would  gratify  the  king's  desire.  In  this  assertion 
Biron  went  far  beyond  the  truth.  Pius,  to  his  last 
moments,  obstinately  persisted  in  refusal ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  as  we  are  told  by  his  secretary  and 
biographer,  placed  his  left  hand,  the  hand  he  always 
used,  on  his  throat,  and  fervently  declared  that  he 
would  lose  his  head  rather  than  grant  the  dispensa- 
tion.* The  Queen  of  Navarre  returned  her  thanks 
with  all  due  gratitude  for  the  proffered  honour;  but 
she  considered  the  proposal  too  weighty  not  to  re- 
quire farther  time  for  deliberation.  Such  a  connex- 
ion, she  said,  was  doubtless  to  be  coveted,  both  on 
account  of  the  distinction  and  of  the  advantage  which 
it  conferred  ;  nevertheless,  some  hesitation  could  not 
but  arise  from  the  nearness  of  blood  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  faith  between  the  principals.  If,  after  con- 
sulting her  divines,  she  found  that  she  could  proceed 
with  a  safe  conscience,  she  would  then  most  willingly 
assent  to  any  conditions  which  1 
queen  his  mother,  might  propose. 

The  court  passed  the  summer  at  Blois,  frequently 
repeating,  without  effect,  the  invitation  to  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  her  son,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Conde. 
In  the  autumn  it  proceeded  to  Bourgueil,  in  Tou- 
raine ;  where  stood  one  of  the  many  delicious  palaces 
which  Catherine's  Italian  taste  for  magnificent  archi- 

*  Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  196. 
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lecture  had  constructed  at  a  boundless  expense.  That 
visit  was  clouded  by  a  dark  event  never  yet  fully 
explained ;  but  wliich  contemporary  suspicion  con- 
nected with  later  and  far  more  bloody  occurrences. 
The  Count  de  Lignerolles,  a  confidential  favourite  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  in 
his  household,  was  assassinated  at  mid-day,  in  the 
town  hall,  by  a  band  of  the  leading  courtiers ;  among 
whom  were  especially  noted  the  Yicomte  de  la 
Guerche,  a  personal  enemy,  and  Henri  d'Angouleme, 
the  kind's  bastard  brother.' The  rank  of  the  a^ssassins, 
the  pubhcity  of  their  deed,  and  the  ultimate  impunity 
with  which  it  was  attended,  left  not  a  doubt  that  it 
had  been  perpetrated  by  high  command ;  and  various 
motives  were  assigned  for  the  crime.  By  some  it 
was  attributed  to  the  king's  jealousy  in  a  love  affair, 
but  the  habits  of  Charles  render  that  conjecture 
improbable.*  Others  whispered  that  an  important 
secret,  known  to  few  but  the  royal  brothers,  had 
been  confided  by  the  Duke  of  An,ou  to  his  friend ; 
and  that  Lignerolles,  indiscreetly  betraying  his  ac- 
quaintance with  it  to  the  king's  ears,  had  atoned, 
by  the  forfeiture  of  life,  for  his  idle  vanity. f 

*  Charles  is  said  by  Brantome  to  have  intrigued  tres  sobrement 
.  .  .  et  plus  par  reputation,  than  on  any  other  account. — Discours, 
Ixxviii.  torn.  vii.  p.  25. 

•■  De  Thou,  1.  14. ;  where  he  states  manv  conflicting-  opinions 
concerning  the  fatal  secret.  Some  fully  believed  it  to  relate  to  the 
subsequent  massacre  ;  other  Huguenots  about  court,  "  as  I  have 
heard  from  their  own  mouths,"  adds  De  Tliou,  "  did  not  think  that 
Charles  at  that  time  contemplated  the  massacre."  A  little  onward 
(li.  9.)  he  remarks,  that  although  Charles  humself  at  that  time  might 
not  be  fully  informed  of  the  bloody  design,  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  long  meditated  by  Catherine,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  their 
confidants.  He  farther  notices  a  fact  which  greatly  tends  to  incul- 
pate Charles.  A  wooden  tower  was  constructed  opposite  the  LouvTe, 
avowedly  that  its  mimic  siege  might  form  part  of  the  diversions  at 
the  marriage  of  Plenry  and  Margaret.  It  Avas  suddenly  pulled  down  ; 
and  the  story  ran  that  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  chief  Huguenots, 
arrayed  as  assailants  of  the  mock  fortress,  were  to  have  been  killed 
by  an  accidental  discharge  of  ball-cartridges  from  its  battlements  ; 
that  Lignerolles  betrayed  his  privity  to  that  design;  and  that  the 
king,  in  order  to  silence  suspicion,  murdered  the  indiscreet  courtier 
and  destroyed  the  tower.  The  same  story  is  related  at  much  length 
in  the  Memoir  et  d'E.ttat,  i.  44. 
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Undisturbed  by  this  murder,  however,  the  royal 
circle  continued  its  diversions  ;  and  the  admiral,  less 
cautious  than  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  repaired  to 
court,  and  was  received  with  distinguished  honours. 
He  was  permitted  to  entertain  a  private  body-guard 
of  fifty  men,  even  within  the  verge  of  the  palace ;  the 
king  restored  him  to  his  seat  in  council ;  presented 
him  with  a  largess  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
as  an  indemnity  for  his  losses  in  the  past  troubles ; 
addressed  hiri  as  cousin;  and  added  a  few  words, 
the  ambiguous^  sense  of  which  must  have  afforded  no 
slight  inward  triumph  to  this  most  consummate  dis- 
sembler. "  Now  that  we  have  once  got  you  by  our 
side,  you  shall  not  hereafter  quit  it  hastily  nor  at 
your  pleasure."  But  the  lure  had  been  spread  for  a 
larger  quarry  than  it  had  as  yet  attracted ;  the  admi- 
ral, singly,  was  an  insufficient  prize ;  and,  after  a 
short  visit,  during  which  the  war  in  Flanders  was 
studiously  made  the  principal  subject  of  discussion, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  estate  of  Chatillon. 

It  is  probable  that  the  marked  attentions  thus 
offered  to  the  admiral,  called  forth  an  indirect  re- 
monstrance, which  Pius  V.  addressed  to  Catherine 
before  the  close  of  this  year.  While  exciting  her 
to  activity  in  behalf  of  the  English  Romanists,  he 
pointed  out  the  former  declaration  which  Elizabeth, 
"  that  worst  of  queens,"  had  promulgated  in  favour 
of  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots.  He  warned  her  that 
the  French  pretended  Reformed,  notwithstanding  the 
existing  appearance  of  peace,  still  held  perpetual 
communication  with  England ;  that  they  were  col- 
lecting treasure  by  pillage  and  piracies  from  the 
Catholics  ;*  and  that,  perhaps,  a  conspiracy  was  at 
that  moment  ripening  in  the  very  heart  of  her  king- 
dom.!    Charles  also  received  a  despatch,  in  which, 

*  The  fleet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  harassed  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  commerce,  was  allowed  to  ride  undistvirbed  in  the 
vicinity  of  La  Rochelle,  which  became  a  mart  for  its  prices. 

t  Ei/ist.  P;i  v.  lib.  v.  ep.  10,  dated  December  15,  1571. 
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among  other  matters,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  break 
off  the  treaty  of  marriage  in  progress  between  his 
sister  and  the  Prince  of  Bearne.  "  Grieved  am  I," 
wrote  the  pontiff,  "  that  their  nuptials  are  so  press- 
ingly  advanced,  under  an  empty  hope  that  the  prince 
may  become  reconciled  to  the  Cathohc  Church 
through  the  persuasion  of  his  bride ;  when  it  is  rather 
to  be  feared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  may  be 
perverted  through  her  unbelieving  husband.  Her 
salvation,  indeed,  is  exposed  to  hazard  ;  for  even  if 
she  should  still  wish  to  live  as  a  Catholic,  what  peace, 
what  repose  can  she  expect  with  a  heretic  spouse  T 
By  conforming  to  his  errors  she  may,  perhaps, 
obtain  a  brief  and  delusive  tranquilHty  during  the 
present  miserable  life ;  but  it  will  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  eternal  damnation  hereafter,  and  of 
interminable  torments  in  Hell."* 

In  order  powerfully  to  ^fWaken  these  convictions 
in  the  bosom  of  the  French  king,  the  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandrino,t  legate  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  Blois  ;  and  during  a  confer- 
ence held  after  his  arrival,  a  memorable  declaration 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Charles,  v/hich  affords  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  preconcertment  of  the  ensuing 
massacre.  "  You  may  assure  his  holiness,"  said  the 
king,  "  as  the  event  will  prove,  that  my  only  object 
in  concluding  this  marriage,  is  to  avenge  myself  on 
God's  enemies,  and  to  chastise  those  great  rebels. "| 
No  strength  can  be  added  to  the  deductions  recently 
made  from  this  most  important  fact,  by  one  whose 
deep  and  overflowing  knowledge  of  history,  and 

*  Id.  lib.  V.  ep.  13,  dated  January  25,  1572. 

t  Michael  Bonelli,  a  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  was  bom  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Bosco,  near  Alessandria,  from  which  city  he  derived  the  title 
by  which  he  is  best  knowTi,  and  in  which  he  succeeded  his  uncle, 
essendo  la  voce  (Alessandrino)  di  miglior  suono  che  'I  Bosco  non  era. — 
Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  13. 

t  Rendete  certo  Pio  me  non  par  altro  effetto  volar  concludere  questo 
matrimonio  colNavarra,  che  per  prender  vendetta  Je'  nemici  di  Die,  et  per 
gastigar  tanti  rebeUi,  si  come  il  fine  demostrerd.—Vita  di  Pio  V.  Roma, 
p.  197. 
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whose  acuteness  in  the  examination  of  conflicting 
testimony,  quaUfy  him  beyond  all  others  for  the  task 
which  he  has  performed.  It  may  perhaps,  however 
have  been  too  easily  admitted  that  De  Thou  "  dis- 
believed" the  story.  No  expression  so  strong  as 
that  of  unbelief,  is,  we  think,  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  that  great  historian.  He  tells  us,  indeed, 
that  Italian  writers  are  fond  of  vexatious  refine- 
ments ;*  and  then,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  those 
writers,  (one  of  whom,  Catena,  he  specifies  by  name) 
he  relates  the  anecdote  which  we  are  about  to  give 
below,  without  at  all  delivering  his  own  opinion  as 
to  its  credibiUty.  But  when  De  Thou  wrote,  the 
irrefragable  evidence  of  D'Ossat,  which  we  shall 
by-and-by  subjoin,  had  not  been  published. 

Catena  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Alessandrino, 
and  afterward  to  Sixtus  Y.  He  pubhshed,  in  1587, 
both  at  Rome  and  Mantua,  a  life  of  Pius  V.,  profess- 
edly composed  from  oral  communication  with  that 
Pope,  and  from  the  numerous  state  papers  to  which 
the  author  had  ready  access  in  consequence  of  his 
oflice.  In  that  work  he  informs  us,  that  when  the 
Cardinal  Alessandrino,  during  his  mission  to  Blois, 
had  advanced  objections  to  the  contemplated  mar- 
riage, the  king  replied  by  an  assurance,  that  upon 
that  marriage  the  public  peace  was  altogether  sus- 
pended ;  and  that  when  pressed  to  explain  himself 
farther,  he  continued  in  the  words  which  we  have 
given  above.  The  same  anecdote  had  been  told 
as  a  matter  of  triumphant  boasting  yet  earlier,  by 
Camillo  Capilupi,  nephew  of  a  cardinal  of  that  name, 
who  wrote  at  Rome  an  apology  for  the  St.  Bartho- 

*  Itali  scriptores  negotium  facessunt,  li.  9.;  and  in  the  following 
chapter  he  relates  the  anecdote.  Dr.  Lingard  has  said,  "  Even  De 
Thou  finds  it  difficult  to  believe,"  (Vindication,  p.  60. ;)  and  the  master 
of  Dulwich  College,  receiving  his  antagonist's  insinuation  as  if  it 
were  assertion,  has  given  a  reason  for  this  imaginary  unbelief. 
"  The  story  -was  disbelieved  by  De  Thou,  because  the  correspondence 
of  D'Ossat  had  not  then  been  published."— Rep/y  to  Lingard's  Vindi- 
cation, p.  41. 
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lomew,*  within  a  month  after  its  occurrence.  The 
work  was  submitted  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
and  received  his  approbation,  but  was  suppressed 
for  a  time  as  not  agreeing  with  the  representations 
of  the  massacre  which  the  court  of  France  ultimately 
determined  to  circulate. 

Never  has  any  morsel  of  secret  history  received 
confirmation  so  remarkable  and  so  incontestable  as 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  most  damnatory  fact. 
Seven-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  mas- 
sacre, when  the  Cardinal  D'Ossat,  the  most  sagacious 
diplomatist  of  his  time,  was  engaged  in  negotiating 
with  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  the  dissolution 
of  marriage  with  Henry  IV.,  for  which  Margaret  of 
Valois  had  applied.  In  a  conversation  on  that  affair 
with  Pope  Clement  YIII.,  (Aldobrandini,)  the  latter 
stated  that  he  himself,  having  been  auditor  to  Car- 
dinal Alessandrino,  and  in  personal  attendance  upon 
him  at  Blois,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  occur- 
rences during  that  mission.  It  was  universally 
known,  he  said,  that  Margaret  was  most  reluctant 
to  the  match,  and  that  she  was  sacrificed  in  order 
to  forward  her  brother's  pohtical  designs ;  and  he 
added,  that  after  frequent  discussions,  the  king,  on 
one  occasion,  taking  Alessandrino  by  the  hand,  had 
addressed  him  thus:  "My  Lord  Cardinal,  all  you 
have  said  is  true,  and  I  admit  it  to  be  so  ;  and  I  am 
grateful  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  you.  If  I  had  any 
other  means  of  avenging  myself  on  my  enemies,  I 
would  not  conclude  this  marriage  ;  but  in  fact  I  have 
not  any  other  means."   Aldobrandini,  deeply  struck 

*  Lo  Stratagema  di  Carlo  IX.  Re  di  Francia  contra  gli  Ugonotti  rebelli 
di  Bio  e  suoi.  The  dedication  in  the  edition  of  1574,  bears  date  Oct. 
22,  1572.  The  master  of  Dulwich  Collge,  who  has  seen  the  first 
edition,  notices  the  date  in  that  to  be  Sept.  18,  of  the  same  year. 
The  words  given  to  Charles  by  Capilupi  are  as  follows  :  guanto  al 
matrimonio,  gli  pesava  d'havere  data  gia  la  parola  sua  al  Re  di  Navarra, 
la  quale  non  poteva  con  honor  suo  rompere  :  che  ben  assicurava  la  Santita 
del  Papa  che  il  tutto  si  faceva  con  oitima  inteniione,  e  per  servigio  e  per 
grandezza  della  Religione  Catholica,  come  si  conoscerebbe  a  gli  effetti.-^ 
p.  11. 
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by  these  words,  committed  them  to  writing  at  the 
moment ;  and  he  told  D'Ossat  that  he  could  still 
find  the  memorandum  among  Alessandrino's  papers. 
He  added  also,  that  Avhen  the  cardinal,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Italy,  first  received  intelligence  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  be  praised !  The 
King  of  France  has  kept  his  promise  to  me."  D'Ossat, 
upon  reporting  this  conversation  with  Clement  VIII. 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  the  sacred  college,  learned 
that  the  same  fact  had  already  been  stated  to  them 
by  the  holy  father  himself  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
pending  discussion ;  and  thus  fortified  by  the  authority 
of  the  pontiff,  the  ambassador  employed  the  commu- 
nication, in  the  written  argimient  upon  the  divorce 
of  the  queen  which  he  delivered  before  the  conclave.* 
That  the  words  which  Clement  VIII.  repeated 
were  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  very  words  em- 
ployed by  Charles,  the  carefulness  with  which  the 
Pope  had  recorded  them  in  writing,  warrants  us  fully 
to  believe.  Their  variation  from  those  attributed 
to  the  king  by  Capilupi  and  by  Catena,  is  in  letter 
only,  not  in  spirit ;  there  is  sufficient  diversity  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  a  common  understanding  for 
the  propagation  of  imposture  ;  sufficient  agreement 
to  corroborate  the  general  truth  of  each  separate 
writer.  The  expressions  are  too  precise  to  have 
been  used  without  a  definite  meaning ;  and  if  "  the 
only  inference"  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  that  Cle- 
ment believed  Charles  to  have  "  compelled  the  mar- 
riage under  the  expectation  that  it  would  give  him 
the  superiority,  and  allow  him  to  punish  those  whom 
he  considered  as  obstinate  rebels  ;"  if  "  this,"  as  has 
been  stated,  "is  all,"t  Clement's  measure  of  "pun- 

*  Lettres  D^Ossat.  Letter  cxciv.  a  M.  de.  Villeroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  417 
The  words  represented  to  be  spoken  by  Charles  are,  M.  le  Cardinal, 
tout  ce  que  vous  me  dites  est  bon,  je  le  reconnois,  et  en  remercie  le  Pape  et 
vous  ;  et  sifavois  quelque  autre  moyen  de  me  venger  de  mes  ennemis,  je 
neferois  point  ce  mariage  :  mais  je  n'en  ai point  d'' autre  moyen  que  celui-ci. 

t  Dr.  Lingard's  Vindication,  Postscript,  p.  115.  Anquetil,  who  had 
considered  the  St.  Bartholomew  at  least  with  as  much  precision  as 
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ishment"  and  estimate  of  "  superiority"  must  have 
been  gigantic  indeed !  "  Vengeance"  is  a  somewhat 
strong  term  for  political  ascendency;  it  was  ven- 
geance which  Charles  promised,  and  it  was  by  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  that  Clement  acknow- 
ledged the  promise  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  sickness  of  his  uncle,  the  Pope,  recalled  the 
Cardinal  Alessandrino  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  a 
few  weeks  before  the  decease  of  Pius.  The  j 

election  of  a  successor  was  too  rapid  to 
admit  of  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
who  hastened  to  attend  the  conclave  ;  but  he  never- 
theless proceeded  onward  to  the  Vatican,  in  order 
that  he  might  communicate  the  secret  intentions  of 
the  French  cabinet  to  the  new  pontiff,  Gregory 
XIIL*  The  known  object  of  the  legate's  recent 
mission  to  Blois  had  deterred  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
(whose  consent  to  the  marriage  of  her  son  had  now 
been  obtained,)  from  appearing  at  court  till  after  the 
cardinal's  departure.  The  king  received  her  with 
tokens  of  esteem  and  attachment ;  affected  to  speak 
insultingly  of  the  "  monk"  who  had  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  marriage,  and  whom  he  had  treated  as 
his  impudence  deserved ;  and  assured  her  "  that  he 
was  about  to  give  his  sister,  not  to  the  Prince  of 
Navarre  singly,  but  to  all  the  Huguenots  collectively ; 
in  order  that  they  might  receive  her  as  a  bride,  and 
lay  aside  every  doubt  as  to  the  immutable  firmness 
of  his  edicts."  Here,  again,  the  hypocrite  was  pre- 
cise in  his  choice  of  words ;  and  carefully  w^eighed 
the  mixture  of  truth  with  which  he  "  dashed  and 
brewed"  his  duplicity.  The  queen's  retinue  was 
splendid ;  she  was  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  by  Louis  of  Nassau,  by  the  Count  de  la 

Dr.  Lingard,  draws  a  widely  different  conclusion  from  the  words  to 
Alessandrino.  Si  Charles  IX.  a  tenu  ce  discours  il  meditoit  certainement 
pour  lors  le  Massacre  de  St.  Barthelemy.—L' Esprit  de  la  Lig^te,  ii.  14. 

*  Cum  novo  Pontifice  de  arcanis  consiliis  cum  Regind  Matre  inita  actU' 
luj.— DeThou,  li.  11. 

2B2 
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j^^  jg  Rochefoucault,  and  a  large  train  of  Hugue- 
*^  ■  not  nobility ;  and  when  she  proceeded  to 
the  capital  to  arrange  the  final  preparations  for  the 
approaching  nuptials,  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
the  palace  of  Guillart,  Ex-bishop  of  Chartres,  who, 
having  openly  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  had 
been  degraded  at  Rome. 

Even  if  the  connexion  about  to  be  formed  by  their 
protector  was  disapproved  by  the  Huguenot  Church, 
its  ministers  discreetly  abstained  from  any  public 
expression  of  their  dissent.  In  their  A^IIIth  synod, 
held  at  Nismes  on  the  6th  of  INIay,  we  find  an  inci- 
dental order  that  "  letters  should  be  written  unto  her 
majesty,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  to  his  highness, 
the  prince  her  son ;"  and  it  is  probable,  although  it 
is  not  so  stated,  that  those  letters  were  either  mo- 
nitory or  congratulatory.  The  other  proceedings  of 
the  synod  were  yet  more  than  usually  meagre.  Ac- 
cording to  custom,  a  few  troublesome  matrimonial 
regulations  were  submitted  to  discussion ;  and  a  sin- 
gular indulgence,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  considered, 
was  granted  to  doctors  and  professors  of  divinity. 
The  question  asked  was,  whether  such  persons  "  were 
not  bound  by  the  XVIIIth  canon  of  our  discipline  to 
put  away  their  wives  if  guilty  of  adultery,  or  else  to 
be  deprived  of  their  professorships  in  our  schools 
and  churches  V  Unto  which  there  was  this  answer 
returned,  "  That  that  canon  did  purely  relate  unto 
pastors,  not  unto  professors  ;  nor  is  there  a  parity 
of  reason  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  Ministers 
being  public  officers  in  the  whole  church,  are  to  be 
exemplary  in  their  persons  and  families  for  holiness, 
and  therefore  must  not  receive  again  an  adulterous 
wife  into  their  bosoms,  which  would  be  a  scandal  to 
the  church.  Moreover,  professors  of  divinity  are 
not  to  reprove  and  correct  as  pastors  are ;  so  that  they 
may,  if  they  please,  pass  by  the  wickedness  of  their 
wives,  and  notwithstanding  their  adultery,  enjoy 
their  professor's  place  among  us,  and  not  be  deposed 
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from  it."  A  denunciation  of  theatrical  amusements 
was  annexed  also  to  the  articles  of  discipline.  "  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  faithful  to  be  present  at 
stage-plays,  comedies,  tragedies,  or  farces,  whether 
they  be  acted  publicly  or  privately ;  because  they 
have  ever  been  condemned  by  God's  ancient  churches 
for  corrupting  of  good  manners  ;  especially  when  as 
the  Holy  Scripture  shall  be  profaned  by  them.  But 
if  a  college  judge  it  meet  for  their  youth  to  represent 
any  history  not  comprised  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
(which  was  never  given  us  for  our  sport  and  pastime, 
but  to  be  preached  for  our  conversion  and  comfort,) 
and  provided  this  be  done  very  seldom,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  colloquy,  which  shall  first  peruse  the 
composition,  it  shall  be  tolerated." 

The  dark  interior  of  the  French  court  at  this  mo- 
ment, its  gross  moral  and  political  corruption,  its 
fraudulence,  its  intrigues,  and  the  just  apprehensions 
which  the  Queen  of  Navarre  entertained  of  the  result 
of  her  pending  negotiations,  are  vividly  pictured  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  before  she  ^^^^^i  8 
quitted  Blois.  The  young  prince  had  not 
accompanied  his  royal  mother  on  her  journey  ;  and 
he  was  not  likely  to  augur  favourably  of  his  future 
matrimonial  happiness  from  the  representations 
which  she  transmitted  to  him.  After  describing  in 
language  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  the  great 
"  travail  and  extremity"  which  she  endured  from  her 
present  undertaking,  she  told  him  that  it  was  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  altogether  contrary  to  her  ex- 
pectations, and  to  ^he  promises  with  which  she  had 
been  amused ;  that  she  was  never  allowed  to  con- 
verse privately  with  either  the  king  or  the  Princess 
Margaret,  but  that  the  queen  mother,  who  was  all 
in  all,  used  her  very  scurvily.*  That  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  affected  great  intimacy  with  her,  half  banter- 
ing, as  was  his  way,  and  half  dissembling.  The 
princess  was  to  be  seen  only  in  the  queen's  apart- 

*  A  lafourche. 
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ments,  the  most  unfit  place  in  the  world,  or  else  in 
her  own  chamber,  at  inconvenient  hours,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  governante  ;  that  in  conversation  she 
exhibited  great  reserve,  mingled  with  general  ex- 
pressions of  obedience  and  reverence  both  to  her 
future  mother  and  husband,  in  case  they  should  ever 
assume  those  relations. 

"  Two  or  three  times,"  continued  this  upright  and 
noble-minded  lady,  "  I  have  complained  of  this  treat- 
ment to  the  queen  mother,  but  she  did  nothing  but 
rally  me ;  and  behind  my  back  she  makes  me  say 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  real  words  with  which  I 
address  her.  I  have  been  blamed  by  my  friends  for 
some  speeches  which  in  fact  I  never  uttered ;  but 
how  to  give  the  lie  to  the  queen  I  really  know  not ; 
for  when  I  tell  her  that  people  report  that  I  have 
said  so  and  so,  although  these  reports  proceed  from 
herself,  she  denies  them  as  she  would  do  a  murder, 
and  laughs  in  my  face.  My  usage,  indeed,  demands 
more  than  the  patience  of  Griselda.  —  —  — . 
When  I  have  done  with  the  queen,  I  have  to  talk 
with  a  crowd  of  Huguenots,  who  surround  me  more 
as  spies  than  as  assistants ;  and  some  of  them  are 
leading  men,  with  whom  I  must  either  converse  or 
quarrel.  As  for  others  who  are  not  less  troublesome, 
but  are  a  sort  of  religious  hermaphrodites,*  I  keep 
from  them  as  much  as  possible.  I  cannot  say  I  am 
without  counsellors,  for  every  body  gives  me  advice  ; 
although  no  two  of  them  agree  together." 

She  then  expressed  a  wish  for  the  arrival  of  her 
chancellor  and  some  discreet  ministers  for  whom 
she  had  sent ;  and  almost  prophetically  anticipated 
sickness  from  the  mental  agitation  by  which  her 
health  was  even  at  that  time  affected.  She  described 
the  princess  as  handsome,  sensible,  and  genteel,  but 
bred  up  in  the  most  wicked  and  corrupt  society  in 
the  world,  by  the  contagion  of  which  every  one  was 

*  Qui  sont  Hermaphrodites  Religieux. 
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tainted.*  Bad  as  she  had  thought  the  court,  she  had 
found  it  much  worse  in  reality;  and  grieved  and 
shocked  was  she  to  add,  that  not  the  men.  but  the 
women,  were  the  first  tempters.  "My  son,"  she 
concluded,  "  you  have  rightly  judged  from  my  for- 
mer letters,  that  their  great  endeavour  is  to  separate 
you  from  me  and  from  God;  and  this  new  account 
will  corroborate  your  opinion,  and  show  you  the 
anxiety  which  I  am  enduring  for  your  sake.  Pray 
earnestly  to  God,  whose  assistance  you  need  at  all 
times,  but  especially  at  the  present.  And  I  too  will 
add  my  fervent  prayer  that  he  will  grant  you  all 
your  just  desires."  In  a  short  postscript  she  men- 
tioned that  at  length  she  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  the  princess,  who  had  expressed 
herself  somewhat  absolutely  on  religion ;  affirming 
that  she  was  much  attached  to  the  Romish  faith,  as 
those  who  had  proposed  the  match  very  well  knew 
The  Queen  of  Navarre  rephed,  that  she  had  been 
told  otherwise,  insomuch  that  she  had  been  led  to 
believe  there  was  some  inclination  towards  Protes- 
tantism. Then  drawing  a  just  conclusion  from  all 
this  juggling,  she  added,  "  I  have  never  seen  her  so 
peremptory  before,  and  I  do  believe  that  she  speaks 
just  what  she  is  tutored  to  say,  and  that  all  we  have 
been  informed  concerning  her  favourable  view  of  our 
faith,  has  been  invented  only  to  entrap  us  I  "f 

Within  three  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  this 
great,  wise,  and  virtuous  woman,  was  no  more.  Her 
death  was  attributed  by  some  to  a  fever,  by  others 
to  poison.  Those  who  held  the  latter  opinion  named 
Catherine  as  the  authoress  of  thexrime;  her  per- 
fumer, Rene,J  of  Milan,  as  the  agent ;  and  a  pair  of 

*  File  est  belle,  et  Men  avisee,  et  de  bonne  grace,  mais  nourrie  en  la  plus 
maudite  et  corrompue  compagnie  que  fut  jamais,  car  je  n'en  vov  point  aue 
ne  s'en  sente.  3  r         t 

t  The  whole  letter  is  given  in  the  Additions  aux  Mem.  de  Castelnau, 
torn.  1.  p.  000. 

X  The  greater  portion  of  sudden  deaths  among  the  leading  per- 
sonages of  the  tune  was  attributed  to  Maitre  Rene,  who  was  const- 
aerea  the  official  court-poisoner,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  somewhat 
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medicated  gloves  as  the  instrument.  The  body,  on 
being  opened,  exhibited  an  abscess  in  the  lungs, 
which  the  physicians  recorded  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  death ;  but  it  is  added  by  De  Thou,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  express  orders,  they  fore- 
bore  from  examining  the  head,  the  only  part  which, 
if  foul  play  had  really  occurred,  would  have  given 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  crime.*  The  Queen  of 
Navarre  died  at  a  critical  moment,  and  the  suspicion 
that  her  days  were  unduly  shortened,  is  unhappily 
not  rebutted  by  the  character  of  any  one  of  those 
to  whom  her  decease  proved  advantageous.  Cathe- 
rine herself  appears  to  have  been  perplexed  by  her 
sagacity,  "  How  shall  I  read  this  queen  ? "  she  one 
day  asked  Tavannes.  "  Madam,"  replied  that  keen 
observer  of  human  nature,  "  both  of  you  are  women; 
put  her  in  a  passion,  and  keep  your  own  temper."! 
By  her  constant  and  familiar  access  to  the  court 
circle,  she  might  have  made  discoveries  unfavourable 
to  the  embryo  plot ;  and  if  open  violence  were  here- 
after attempted  against  her,  it  would  not  easily  find 
an  apology  deserving  of  credit.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  was  designed  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  ad- 
miral's murder  upon  the  acknowledged  enmity  borne 
against  him  by  the  Guises ;  but  as  no  similar  excuse 
could  gloss  over  the  assassination  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  it  was  necessary  that  her  removal  should 
be  secret. 

Jeanne,  daughter  of  Henri  d'Albret,  King  of  Na- 
varre, and  of  Margaret  of  Yalois,  sister  of  Francis 
I.,  possessed  moral  and  intellectual  excellencies, 
which,  in  any  age,  would  have  entitled  her  to  dis- 
tinction ;  but  which  stand  out  in  singular  and  most 
prominent  contrast  with  the  habits  of  those  evil 
times  upon  which  it  was  her  lot  to  be  cast.     She  was 

naively  observed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  aU  the  mur- 
ders in  which  he  was  said  to  be  concerned  ;  but  that  if  he  had  com- 
mitted only  a  quarter  of  them,  he  was  a  most  consummate  villain. 
Note  on  the  Discours  merveilleux  de  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  Journal 
tTHenri  III.  torn.  ii.  p.  337.  *  li.  14.     t  Mem.  de  Tavannes,  376. 
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not  only  a  patroness  of  letters,  but  was  herself  also 
skilled  in  literature.  Latin  and  Spanish  were  among 
the  tongues  which  she  spoke  fluently,  and  her  pen, 
whenever  she  had  occasion  to  employ  it,  was  that 
of  a  ready  writer.*  Her  court  was  ever  open  to 
men  of  learning,  whose  talents  she  more  especially 
directed  into  holy  channels.  Having  early  embraced 
the  Reformed  religion,  she  spared  no  pains  to  estab- 
lish it  in  her  dominions.  By  her  zeal  and  energy, 
the  patois  of  Biscay,  a  language  before  unwritten, 
and  scarcely  understood  beyond  the  immediate  limits 
of  the  province  in  which  it  was  spoken,  became  a 
vehicle  in  which  sacred  truths  were  conveyed  to  her 
subjects ;  and  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  Genevan  catechism  and  prayers,  printed 
under  her  orders  at  La  Rochelle,  are  ever-during 
monuments  of  her  wisdom  and  her  piety.  Her  more 
than  female  courage  has  been  often  evinced  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  narrative ;  and  one  other 
example  of  it,  although  not  immediately  arising  out 
of  our  story,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  in  si- 
lence. Her  first  two  children  by  Antony  of  Bour- 
bon died  in  infancy ;  and  as  the  time  of  her  delivery 
of  Henry  of  Bearne  and  Navarre  approached,  the 
king  her  father  promised  that  he  would  gratify  a  wish 
she  had  often  expressed,  and  submit  his  will  to 
her  perusal,  provided  she  would  sing  during  the 
pangs  of  travail.  "  I  would  not  have  you  bear  a 
crabbed-tempered  whimperer,"  was  the  reason  which 
the  old  man  assigned  for  this  unusual  request.  Her 
labour  was  severe  ;  nevertheless,  when  she  heard 
her  father's  step  entering  the  chamber,  she  mastered 
every  feeling  of  pain,  and  raising  her  voice  com- 

*  Besides  the  letters  which  we  have  noticed  above  to  her  son  and 
to  the  Cardinal  d'Armagnac,  the  following  extemporary  quatraine  is 
preserved,  printed  from  her  dictation  when  she  A^isited  the  press  of 
Robert  Stephens  : — 

Art  singuHer,  d^icy  aux  demurs  ans, 
Representez  aux  enfans  de  ma  rdce 
Que  j'ai  suivi  dcs  craignans  Dieu  la  trace, 
Afin  qu'ils  soient  les  memes  pas  suivans. 
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menced  and  finished  a  Bearnese  Hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
well  adapted  to  her  condition ; 

Noste  Donne  deou  cap  deou  pon 
Adjouda  me  en  aqueste  houre !  <5-c.* 

The  boy,  as  if  partaking  of  his  mother's  noble 
spirit,  is  said  not  to  have  cried  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth  ;  and  the  grandfather,  claiming  him  as  his  own, 
wrapped  him  in  his  cloak,  and  rubbed  his  lips  with 
wine  and  a  clove  of  garhc ;  an  infallible  recipe,  as 
the  gossips  taught,  for  producing  manliness  and  vi- 
gour of  constitution.! 

The  Queen  of  Navarre  died  in  her  forty-fourth 
year :  and  the  provisions  in  the  will  made  on  her 
death-bed,  amply  evinced  the  constancy  of  her  at- 
tachment to  that  church,  of  which,  during  life,  she 
had  ever  shown  herself  the  nursing  mother.  She 
exhorted  her  son  to  abide  unshaken  in  the  faith 
which  he  had  been  taught ;  to  shun  the  vices  and 
disorders  of  the  court,  and  to  preserve  with  exac- 
titude the  rehgious  laws  and  constitutions  which 
she  had  framed  for  his  subjects.  She  entreated  him 
to  cherish  his  sister  with  gentleness  and  affection ; 
to  watch  over  her  education  in  the  Reformed  prin- 
ciples ;  and  at  a  fitting  age,  to  espouse  her  to  some 
Protestant  prince  of  a  rank  equal  to  her  own ;  and 
lastly,  although  perhaps  with  slender  confidence  that 
her  request  would  be  granted,  she  besought  the 
king,  the  queen  mother,  and  the  Dukes  of  Anjou 
and  Alen9on,  to  receive  the  prince  and  princess  her 
children,  under  their  protection,  and  to  secure  to 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  Henry  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Navarre  ;  and  the  arrangements  for 
his  marriage  proceeded  rapidly.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
had  quitted  court  some  time  before,  in  seeming  dis- 
gust at  the  confidence  which  the  king  reposed  in  the 

*  Our  lady  at  the  bndg-e's  end 
Help  in  this  hour  of  trouble  send, 
t  Perefixe,  p.  16.    Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have  disciplined  the 
infant  Czarowitz  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 
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admiral.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  still  continued 
at  Rome,  under  the  pretext  of  soliciting  the  Papal 
dispensation ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  palace  had 
been  cleared  of  the  chief  members  of  the  hostile 
faction,  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, now  basking  in  royal  favour.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  admiral,  Charles  maintained  a  corres- 
pondence with  him  by  letter ;  and  he  wrote  in  terms 
of  great  affection  and  earnestness,  representing  that 
the  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  middle  of  August, 
and  that  however  brilliant  would  be  the  company 
assembled  at  its  solemnization,  Coligny's  attendance 
was  indispensable  to  render  the  festivity  complete. 
Although  the  Huguenots,  for  the  most  part,  eagerly 
surrendered  themselves  to  a  willing  belief  in  these 
fair  appearances,  and  dismissed  with  too  little  dis- 
cretion all  misgiving  of  the  sincerity  of  the  court, 
there  were  still  some  among  them  in  whom  the 
marks  of  attachment,  thus  ostentatiously  lavished 
on  their  chiefs,  awakened  suspicion ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  caution  exercised  by  their  enemies, 
signs  were  not  wanting  which  corroborated  this 
jealousy.  An  order  was  issued  in  Paris  commanding 
every  stranger,  on  pain  of  death,  to  quit  the  city  and 
its  suburbs,  in  four-and-twenty  hours  after  a  fixed 
day,  unless  he  were  engaged  in  necessary  business, 
or  attached  to  the  suite  of  some  personage  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  court.  Extraordinary  pains  were 
taken  to  give  publicity  to  this  remarkable  mandate  ; 
it  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  for 
three  days  successively  ;  and  it  was  read  weekly  in 
the  churches  before  the  celebration  of  mass.  The 
king's  body-guard  also  was  strengthened  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  four  thousand  picked  men.*  When 
the  attention  of  Coligny  was  forcibly  drawn  by  some 
of  his  confidential  friends  to  these  unusual  measures, 
and  it  was  argued  that  the  exclusion  from  the  capital 
of  all  who  were  not  under  the  immediate  surveillance 

"  De  Thpu,  ii.  1. 
2  C 
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of  the  government,  and  the  occupation  of  it  by  so 
large  a  military  force,  proved  the  existence  of  some 
ulterior  and  sinister  design,  he  treated  their  conjec- 
tures lightly,  and  reproached  them  with  entertaining 
thoughts  injurious  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  autho- 
rities, who  were,  in  truth,  carefully  providing  for 
public  tranquillity  during  a  season  of  popular  license. 

Five  years  before,  when  after  the  peace  of  1567, 
the  king  had,  in  like  manner,  urged  Coligny  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  court,  he  wisely  avoided  the  snare  ; 
by  answering  that  France  should  not  supply  an  Eg- 
mont  or  a  Horn,* — the  unhappy  victims  of  Spanish 
faithlessness  and  despotism,  whose  bloody  fate  was 
still  fresh  in  remembrance.  The  remark  of  Pasquier, 
who  furnishes  tliis  anecdote,  in  spite  of  some  tinge 
of  fatalism,  is  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  sagacity 
which  might  almost  persuade  us  that  it  was  written 
after^  rather  than  before  the  catastrophe  to  which  it 
must  now  be  referred ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  belongs  to  a  familiar  epistolary  corres- 
pondence at  the  moment  of  the  admiral's  refusal. 
"  When  our  hour  is  not  yet  come,  God  permits  us  to 
be  discreet  and  on  our  guard  against  the  pitfalls 
which  beset  us  ;  but  when  it  is  come,  we  ourselves, 
of  our  own  accord,  so  carelessly  encounter  perils, 
that  we  outrun  the  hopes  of  the  very  traitors  who 
are  compassing  our  destruction." 

That  nmch  apprehension  existed  at  this  season  in 
places  remote  from  the  capital,  and  that  it  had  ex- 
tended itself  even  to  the  inferior  classes,  is  plain 
from  an  incident  which  Pierre  I'Estoile  relates  on 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  When  the  admiral 
was  preparing  to  quit  Chatillon,  a  peasant  woman 
belonging  to  his  estate  seized  his  stirrup  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse  ;  and  clasping  his 
knees,  besought  him  with  prayers  and  tears  not  to 

*  It  is  not  quite  easy  al  first  sight  to  recognise  thesr  injured  names 
under  the  disguise  with  which  they  are  invested  by  Pasquier.  La 
France  ne  poitoit  point  des  Comtcs  d'Aiguemont  et  Dues  d'Ome,  dont  la 
viemoire  cstoit  encore  toute  sanglante.—Lettres,  liv.  v.  p.  272. 
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put  his  design  in  execution.  "  Ah,  my  g^ooC  Tr.ii& 
ter!"  were  her  impassioned  words,  "never  Egain 
shall  we  see  you  if  you  go  to  Paris ; — you,  and  all 
those  who  accompany  you,  will  assuredly  die.  If 
you  have  no  regard  for  yourself,  at  least  have  pity 
upon  madame  and  your  children,  and  the  many 
people  of  consideration  who  will  perish  on  your 
account !"  Coligny,  gently  disengaging  himself,  re- 
monstrated against  the  indiscretion  of  his  monitress; 
but  unchecked  by  his  rebuke,  she  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Lady  of  Chatillon,  and  importunately 
renewed  her  suit,  "  If  he  goes  to  Paris,  he  will  never 
return,  and  he  will  occasion  the  death  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  others  !"* 

Nor  were  these  friendly  warnings  discontinued  on 
Coligny's  arrival  in  Paris.  Among  other  papers,  an 
elaborate  letter  was  placed  in  his  hands  reminding 
him  of  the  decree,  now  admitted  as  a  general  maxim 
by  the  Romanists,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  ;  that  the  remembrance  of  former  hostility 
might  be  smothered,  but  could  not  be  extinguished ; 
that  the  queen  mother,  a  foreigner,  an  Italian,  a 
Florentine,  and  of  Papal  extraction,  was  gifted  with 
both  natural  and  hereditary  powers  of  dissimulation, 
and  never  relaxed  from  her  fixed  purpose  of  ven- 
geance upon  those  whom  she  once  hated ;  that  the 
king,  from  his  tenderest  youth,  had  been  nurtured 
in  her  school ;  that  blasphemy,  execration,  and  per- 
jury, had  formed  systematic  parts  of  his  education  ;f 

*  Entendu  de  la  bouche  d'un  qui  Va  vu  et  ouy—  Journal  d' Henri  III.  i.  43. 

t  Perron,  the  Marechal  de  Retz,  to  whom  Heny  H.  intrusted  the 
charge  of  his  children's  education,  is  said  to  have  taught  Charles 
IX.  the  art  of  swearing.  This  well-selected  tutor  is  described  by 
Brantome  to  have  been  le  plus  grand  renyeur  de  Dieu,  de  sang  froid, 
qu^ on  petit  voir  .  .  qui  juroit  et  renyoit  en  sergent  qui  prend  le  pauvre 
homme  pour  le  colet  qui  ne  se  defend.  His  success  was  proportionate 
to  his  attainments.  Si  Men  que  le  Roy  apprit  de  luy  ce  vice,  et  s'y  ac- 
coutuma  si  fort  quHl  tenoit  que  jurer  et  blasphemer  etoit  une  forme  de  parole 
et  devis  plus  de  bravete  et  de  gentilesse  que  de  peche.  A  cause  de  quay  il 
ne  faismt  point  de  difficult^  de  fausser  sa  foy  toutesfois  et  quantes  qu'il 
vwdoit  et  luy  venoit  en  fantaisie.  Discours,  Ixxxviii.  torn.  vii.  p.  203. 
It  .should  be  remembered,  that  Brantome  is  a  professed  eulogist  of 
tharles,  whom  he  calls  un  Roy  fori  parfait  et  univers-el. — Ibid.  225. 
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that  fie  had  been  habituated  to  perfidy,  even  from  his 
mc  .'}it  /f  bioSiSi  ,•  that  a  naturally  ferocious  disposi- 
ticm  hai  been  encouraged  by  addiction  to  cruel  pas- 
times, in  ^\hich  his  chief  delight  was  to  imbrue  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  unoffending  animals  ;  and  that 
pains  had  been  taken  to  saturate  him  with  the  Ma- 
chiavellian doctrine,  that  no  religion  but  that  pro- 
fessed by  the  government  should  be  tolerated  in 
any  well-arranged  polity.  These  and  many  similar 
arguments  were  read  by  Coligny  not  without  some 
tokens  of  indignation.  He  professed  impUcit  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  his  sovereign ;  and  declared 
that  so  many  years  of  his  long  life  had  been  harassed 
by  alarms,  that  now  he  would  rather  be  dragged  by 
a  hook  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  than  have  re- 
course again  to  civil  war  for  his  protection.  That 
the  king  was  the  best  king  with  whom  France  had 
been  blessed  for  centuries;  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  indeed, 
might  not  be  so  well  inclined  to  the  Huguenots  ;  but 
that  even  Ai^hostihty  would  cease  when  the  interests 
of  the  opposing  parties  had  once  become  cemented 
by  the  completion  of  the  approaching  marriage.  His 
personal  safety  he  felt  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  royal 
word;  since  the  king  had  demanded  that  himself 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  (who  had  now  returned  to 
court,  and  who  was  the  only  enemy  from  whom  he 
could  apprehend  outrage,)  should  mutually  pledge 
themselves  that  for  the  future  they  would  consider 
all  past  wrongs  as  obliterated.  Then  expressing  his 
confident  hope,  that  Charles  having  estabUshed  peace 
at  home,  would  direct  his  arms  against  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands,  (the  lure  which  had  been  most  suc- 
cessful to  ensnare  him,)  he  entreated  his  friends  to 
discard  these  unjust  suspicions  ;  and  to  join  with 
himself  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  that  He  would 
bring  to  conclusion  an  arrangement  thus  happily 
commenced  for  the  prosperity  both  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  church. 
Similar  attempts  to  inspire  the  King  of  Navarre 
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with  suspicion  were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  August  he  also  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  either  awaited  or  joined  by  the 
noblest  members  of  his  religion.  We  read  of  only 
two  personages  Avhose  better  stars  or  keener  judg- 
ment withdrew  them,  in  good  season,  from  danger. 
Francis  Montmorency  had  just  returned  from  an 
embassy  to  England,  and  under  the  plea  of  illness 
after  his  voyage,*  he  retired  to  Chantillon,  leaving 
his  three  brothers  at  court.  Of  the  motive  which 
induced  the  absence  of  the  Sieur  de  Langoiran  we 
nave  greater  certainty ;  he  told  the  admiral  at  part- 
ing, that  he  did  not  like  so  much  caressing,  and  that 
ne  had  rather  save  his  life  with  fools,  than  loose  it 
with  the  wise. 

All  things  were  now  ready  for  the  marriage,  with 
Ihe  exception  of  the  most  important  preliminary,  the 
Papal  dispensation  ;  and  Charles  was  well  aware,  by 
despatches  from  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  that  this 
instrument  would  never  be  granted,  unless  on  terms 
which  the  King  of  Navarre  would  peremptorily  re- 
fuse. At  first  he  swore  roundly  that  he  would  dis- 
pense by  his  own  power  with  all  laws  affirmed  either 
by  the  Pope  or  by  religion,  and  that  in  case  of 
difficulty,  he  would  himself  perform  the  marriage. f 
In  the  end,  however,  in  order  to  silence  any  scruples 
which  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  might  feel  in  solem- 
nizing the  nuptials  without  the  bull,  the  king  exhi- 
bited a  forged  letter  from  his  envoy,  notifying  that 
the  Pope  had  accorded  the  desired  permission  which 
would  be  speedily  forwarded  in  due  form.  That 
Catherine  was  privy  to  this  singular  imposture  can 
be  little  doubted ;  but  Charles  claimed  merit  with 
the  admiral,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  fraud, 
for  having  deceived  his  mother  and  sister,  as  well 
as  the  cardinal ;  and  he  adduced  it  as  evidence  of 

*  De  Thou,  lii.  2.     In  the  Mem.  d'Estat,  i.  195,  he  is  said  to  have 
joined  a  hunting  party, 
t  Mem.  (TEstai,  i.  133. 
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the  greaf  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Huguenots  * 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  royal  cortege  escorted 
the  bride  with  great  pomp  to  the  choir  of  St.  Denis, 
^\  here  the  bridegroom,  attended  by  a  magnificent  re- 
tinue, led  her  to  the  high  altar,  and  withdrew  during 
the  performance  of  mass.  The  marriage  service 
was  then  read,  according  to  a  form  mutually  approved, 
on  a  lofty  scaffolding  raised  before  the  portal  of  the 
cathedral,  in  the  full  view  of  the  populace  ;f  and 
Davila  informs  us  that  the  bride  exhibited  a  petulant 
disgust  sufficiently  portending  future  nuptial  unhap- 
piness.  When  asked  if  she  accepted  Henry  as  her 
husband,  she  obstinately  refused  to  answer.  Not  a 
word  could  be  extorted  from  her  lips ;  and  Charles 
at  length  placing  his  hand  at  the  back  of  her  head 
bowed  it  forward  in  token  of  assent. |  De  Thou,  at 
that  time  a  youth  studying  the  law,  gained  admission 
into  the  choir,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and 
fixed  his  gaze  with  eagerness  upon  the  admiral,  who 
was  conversing  with  the  Marechal  de  Danville.  The 
former,  after  regarding  sOme  banners  suspended  in 
the  church,  sad  memorials  to  his  eyes  of  the  defeats 
at  Bassac  and  Moncontour,  expressed  a  hope  that 
they  would  soon  be  replaced  by  more  grateful  tro- 
phies. The  dream  of  war  with  Spain  in  the  Nether- 
lands, so  long  and  ardently  cherished,  and  now  so 
confidently  believed  to  be  near  its  completion,  was 
doubtless  present  to  the  veteran's  imagination  as  he 
spoke  ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  events  which  ^ 
a  few  more  hours  were  to  bring  forth,  the  anecdote 

"  Capilupi,  Lo  Stratagema,  p.  23.  De  Thou  gives  little  credit  to 
the  story  :  quod  plerique  putant  commentum  a  Capilupo  inventum,  liii.  4. 
The  master  of  Dulwich  College,  however,  has  shown  that  it  is  fully 
confirmed  by  a  despatch  from  Charles  lo  M.  de  Ferrals.  his  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  still  preserved  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Bibliotheque 
duRoy.  Desmesmes,267.Reg. -^-     Reply  to  Dr.  Lingard's  Vindication, 

p.  49.    In  the   Discours  Mervcillevx,  the  fraud  is  altogether  charged 
on  Catherine.-  Journal  d' Henri  III.  torn.  ii.  p.  376. 

t  Mem.  cTEstat,  i.  190. 

X  Vol.  i.  lib.  V.  p.  291. 
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is  among  the  most  striking  and  dramatic  which  dis- 
tinguish that  memorable  time.  The  words  of  the 
admiral  were  eagerly  caught  by  other  ears  besides 
those  of  De  Thou  ;  and  they  were  afterward  tortured 
by  political  rancour  into  an  allusion  to  an  intended 
renewal  of  civil  conflict.  Such  a  thought,  it  may  be 
safely  averred,  was  the  last  which  would  be  enter- 
tained by  Coligny  in  his  present  temper  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  assuredly  if  it  had  been  entertained,  it 
was  the  last  to  which  he  would  have  given  a  loose 
and  incautious  utterance.* 

The  festivities  in  honour  of  the  marriage  were 
continued  during  the  week  which  followed  its  so- 
lemnization, and  in  one  of  the  spectacles,  a  ^o 
masque  exhibited  in  the  Bourbon  palace, 
near  the  Louvre,  it  seems  as  if  the  court  intended  to 
allegorize  in  grim  sportiveness  its  unrelenting  en- 
mity against  the  Huguenots,  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  it  was  preparing  to  enact  in  reality  unpre- 
cedented deeds  of  horror.  On  the  right  of  the 
stage  erected  on  this  occasion,  was  represented  Pa- 
radise, guarded  by  the  three  royal  brothers  armed 
in  complete  mail ;  and  by  a  confusion  of  Christian 
with  mythological  images  not  unusual  at  the  time, 
the  Elysian  fields  were'  painted  as  its  back-ground. 
A  verdant  garden,  enamelled  with  various  flowers, 
formed  the  abode  of  the  blessed  :  and  it  revolved  on 
a  huge  wheel,  representing  the  Empyrean,  in  which 
the  twelve  signs,  the  seven  planets,  and  unnumbered 
smaller  stars,  were  illuminated  by  lamps  and  flam- 
beaux disposed  with  much  art  behind.  Twelve 
nymphs,  in  rich  attire,  reposed  in  these  happy  bow- 
ers. A  river,  on  which  Charon  navigated  his  bark, 
formed  the  boundary  of  Elysium,  and  separated  it 
from  Tartarus,  which  occupied  the  left  division  of 

*  De  Thou,  lii.  2.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  (the  last  probably  which 
he  ever  wrote,)  dated  August  18,  and  preserved  in  the  Memoires 
d'Estat,  (i.  191.)  Coligny's  expressions  are  most  pacific.  Soyez  as- 
smree  de  ma  part  que  parmi  ces  festins  et  passetems  je  ne  donneray  fas- 
cherie  a  personne. 
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the  stage.  There  also  was  a  wheel,  hoarsely  clang- 
ing with  innumerable  bells,  as  it  moved  round  ;  and 
the  fiery  realms  were  abundantly  stocked  with  devils 
and  devilings,*  playing  antic  gambols,  and  uttering 
discordant  noises.  Scattered  about  were  many  troops 
of  knights  errant,  headed  by  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  other  great  lords,  who 
made  an  assault  upon  Elysium  in  order  to  obtain  the 
company  of  its  nymphs  ;  and  who,  having  broken 
their  lances  against  its  guardians,  were  driven  back 
by  sword-strokes  into  the  abyss  of  Tartarus.  The 
victorious  brothers  v/ere  then  poetically  addressed 
by  Mercury  and  Cupid,  who  descended  from  the 
clouds  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  dance  with  the  nymphs 
succeeded  in  reward  of  their  valour.  More  than  an 
hour  was  passed  in  various  choric  exhibitions  of 
grace  and  agility,  to  the  great  contentment  of  the 
beholders ;  after  which  the  gates  of  Tartarus  were 
unbarred,  and  the  prisoners  being  released,  once 
again  shivered  their  lances  and  fought  in  melee.  As 
a  finale,  a  train  of  fireworks  exploded  round  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  very  nuich  to  the 
surprise,  and  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  confusion  of 
the  assembled  company.  "Such,"  adds  one  of  the 
narrators,  who  probably  was  an  eye-witness,  '-'  was 
the  pastime  of  that  day,  from  which  you  may  well 
conjecture  what  were  the  thoughts  of  the  king  and 
of  his  secret  council  amid  these  counterfeitings."! 
Meantime  a  strong  additional  body  of  troops  ad- 
vanced towards  Paris;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  which  might  arise  from  their  entrance  into 
the  capital,  the  king  artfully  stated  to  Coligny  that 
he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  sincere  in  his  promise  of  reconciliation. 
"  Father" — such  was  the  endearing  title  with  whieh 
the  arch-dissembler  addressed  the  confiding  veteran 

*  Un  gran  nombre  des  Diabks  ct  pets  Diabhteaux  faiscios  v\ftnies  siti' 
genes  et  tintamares. 

t  Mem.  (VEsfot,  i.  191.     Dp  Thou.  Hi.  2. 
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— "  Father,  upon  your  word  I  rely  with  implicit  con- 
fidence, but  not  so  upon  that  of  the  Guises.  I  know 
their  pride,  their  desire  of  revenge,  and  their  ambi- 
tion, and  moreover  how  much  they  have  courted  and 
obtained  popularity  in  this  great  city.  Grieved  in- 
deed should  I  be  if  any  trouble  were  to  result  to  you 
from  the  powerful  retinue  of  armed  men  which  they 
have  brought  with  them  under  pretext  of  svveUing 
the  pomp  of  these  nuptials;  for  an  injury  to  you 
would  be  felt  by  me  as  if  offered  to  myself.  With 
your  privity  and  consent,  therefore,  I  shall  gladly 
quarter  a  regiment  of  my  own  guards  within  the 
walls,  who  may  secure  the  public  peace,  and  be  at 
hand  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  tumult."  He 
concluded  by  naming  certain  officers  as  commanders, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  acceptable  to  Coligny.  This 
smooth  representation  by  the  royal  hypocrite  pro- 
duced its  desired  effect ;  twelve  hundred  harquebu- 
siers  were  distributed  in  various  districts  of  the  city; 
the  admiral  highly  approved  the  precautionary  mea- 
sure ;  assisted  in  leading  his  friends  into  a  deception 
similar  to  that  by  which  himself  had  been  entrapped  ; 
and  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  their  future  assassins 
as  a  fresh  instance  of  the  wise  vigilance  and  affec- 
tionate solicitude  of  the  king.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  Friday  after  the  marriage, 
Coligny  having  transacted  business  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  in  the  Louvre,  afterward  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  tennis  court  of  the  palace.  There,  Charles 
engaged  in  a  match  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  against 
Louis  de  Teligny,  the  admiral's  son-in-law,  and 
another  gentleman  ;  and  Coligny,  after  looking  on 
for  a  short  time,  withdrew  to  dinner,  accompanied 
by  about  a  dozen  friends.  As  he  passed  on  foot 
through  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Germain,  on  his  way 
to  his  own  abode,  afterward  known  as  the  hotel  St. 
Pierre,  in  the  Rue  de  Betizy,  he  was  occupied  in 
reading  a  paper  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands, 

*  De  Thou,  lii.  .3. 
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perhaps  with  the  design  of  slackening  his  pace.  At 
a  spot  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Louvre, 
and  opposite  a  house  belonging  to  the  Canon  de 
Villemur,  formerly  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
report  of  fire-arms  was  heard,  and  the  admiral  was 
struck  by  two  bullets  ;  one  burying  itself  very  deeply 
in  his  left  arm,  the  other  sliattering  the  fore  finger  of 
his  right  hand.  Without  any  change  of  countenance, 
he  pointed  to  the  house  from  which  the  shots  had  been 
discharged  ;  requested  some  of  his  attendants  to  in- 
form the  king  of  the  occurrence,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  servants,  walked  on  to  hishotel,which  was 
but  a  few  paces  distant.  To  some  one  who  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  bullets  might  not  have  been  poisoned, 
he  tranquilly  replied,  "  God's  will  be  doiie  ! " 

The  doors  of  the  suspected  house  were  immedi- 
ately forced,  and  in  a  chamber  on  the  ground  floor 
was  found  a  harquebuss  recently  discharged.  The 
window  from  which  the  assassin  had  taken  aim  was 
grated,  and  a  sheet  had  been  suspended  before  it, 
more  effectually  to  conceal  his  person.  The  only 
individuals  discovered  within  were  a  woman  servant 
and  a  foot-boy.  From  the  woman's  evidence,  it  ap- 
peared that,  a  few  days  previously,  De  Chailly,  a 
former  retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  at  that  time 
maitre  d'hotel  to  the  king,  had  introduced  a  military 
man  to  the  Canon  de  Villemur  as  his  especial  friend ; 
and  that  Villemur,  in  consequence,  had  hospitably 
entertained  his  guest,  sharing  with  him  his  chamber 
and  his  bed.  The  real  name  of  the  new  lodger,  it 
was  supposed,  had  been  purposely  concealed ;  but 
the  boy,  who  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  his 
service,  said  that  he  sometimes  called  himself  Bol- 
land,  sometimes  Bondot ;  professed  to  be  one  of  the 
archers  of  the  king's  guard ;  and  had  despatched  a 
message  very  early  that  morning  to  De  Chailly,  de- 
siring that  the  horses  which  had  been  promised  him 
might  be  in  readiness.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
lie  had  sprung  upon  a  horse  waiting  for  him  at  a  back 
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passage  leading-  into  the  cloister  of  St.  Germain  de 
i'Auxerrois ;  had  ridden  at  full  speed  to  the  gate  of 
St.  Antoine,  and  there  mounting  a  second  horse,  had 
disappeared  before  any  alarm  could  be  given. 

The  assassin,  however,  notwithstandinghis  escape, 
was  speedily  identified  as  a  well  known  infamous 
character,  Fran<jois  de  Louviers  Maurevel.  Little 
doubt  seems  to  have  been  entertained,  even  at  the 
moment,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  queen 
mother  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  if  the  confession, 
subsequently  made  by  the  latter,  is  to  be  received  as 
genuine,  (an  admission  which  has  for  the  most  part 
been  tacitly  granted,)  he  was  selected  by  them  "as 
the  fittest  instrument  for  their  purpose,  because  he 
was  already  much  exercised  and  experienced  in  mur- 
der."* Even  during  his  education  as  a  page  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Maurevel  had 
evinced  an  early  propensity  to  blood-shedding.  The 
tutor  of  the  noble  youths  in  vvhose  society  he  was 
instructed,  had  chastised  him  for  some  very  heavy 
offence,  and  INIaurevel  having  in  revenge  waylaid  and 
killed  him,  fled  to  the  Spanish  army  at  that  time  in 
motion  against  France.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace 
he  found  means  to  become  reconciled  to  his  early 
patron,  in  whose  family  he  remained  till  the  price  set 
upon  the  admiral's  head  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
during  the  second  civil  war,  induced  him  to  volunteer 
his  services  as  agent  of  its  vengeance.  Having  first 
stipulated  for,  and  received  his  wages  of  crime,  he 
passed  over  to  the  Huguenots ;  and  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  their  chiefs,  partly  by 
feigning  deep  resentment  against  the  Guises  for  some 
pretended  injury,  partly  by  aff'ecting  great  zeal  and 
precision  in  his  rehgious  observances.  Opportunity, 
however,  seems  to  have  failed  him  for  the  execution 
of  the  greater  enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken ; 

*  Come  d'un  instrument  plus  propre  et  dcsja  pratique  ct  experiments  a 
Vassassinat. — Discours  du  Roij  Henri  III.  a  un  personnage  d'honneur  et  de 
gualite  estant  pres  de  sa  Majestie  a  Cracovie,  des  causes  et  motifs  ie  la 
Sainct  Barihelemy.— Suite  de  Mem.  d'Eitat  de  ViUeroy,  ii.  05. 
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and  despairing  of  success,  and  perhaps  having  ex- 
cited suspicion,  he  was  content  to  aim  at  an  inferior 
mark.  One  of  the  officers,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted most  intimacy,  arising  out  of  a  former  ac- 
quaintance, was  Arthur  de  Vaudray,  Lord  of  Mouy  ; 
a  tried  soldier  of  distinguished  bravery,  who  then 
held  very  high  command  in  the  admiral's  army.  To 
Maurevel,  during  his  abode  in  the  Huguenot  quarters, 
De  Mouy  had  shown  especial  marks  of  kindness  and 
generosity ;  but  the  traitor,  unmoved  by  any  com- 
punctious visiting,  found  means  of  perpetrating  his 
base  design,  mortally  wounded  De  Mouy,  and  owed 
his  escape  to  the  fleetness  of  a  horse,  recently  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  murdered  benefactor.  Profiting 
by  his  infamy,  he  appears  afterward  to  have  been 
retained  almost  as  the  acknowledged  court  assassin; 
and  Brantome  speaks  of  him  as  familiarly  known  by 
the  title  of  "  the  king's  bravo."*  One  of  the  chief 
inducements  held  out  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  when 
exciting  this  wretch  to  the  perpetration  of  his  new 
crime,  was  the  certainty  that  the  admiral  would 
avenge  the  assassination  of  the  Lord  of  Mouy,  if 
Maurevel  should  ever  fall  into  his  power ;  and  that 
his  own  safety,  therefore,  demanded  the  removal  of 
his  most  notorious  enemy. 

From  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  confession,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak  more  at  length,  we  learn 
the  motives  which  he  thought  fit  to  avow  for  this 
foul  assassination,  and  they  exhibit  a  most  fearful 
recklessness  of  crime.  The  queen  mother  and  him- 
self, he  says,  perceived  a  manifest  change  in  the 
king's  manner  after  every  private  audience  which 
he  granted  to  Coligny.  On  one  occasion  the  duke 
found  his  royal  brother  in  so  violent  a  paroxysm  of 
fury,  handling  his  dagger  and  using  menacing  ges- 
tures as  he  paced  the  apartment  with  troubled  steps, 
that  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  presence ;  and 
it  was  then,  after  advising  with  Catherine,  that  they 

*  Le  Tueur  aux  gages  du  Roy  —Discours,  bcxix.  torn.  vi.  p.  298. 
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jointly  resolved  upon  the  murder,  as  the  sole  means 
of  preventmg  the  utter  overthrow  of  their  power 
Ihey  first  applied  to  a  Gascon  captain,  without 
naming  the  person  whom  he  was  to  remove  •  but 
the  avidity  with  which  the  bravo  caught  at  the 
engagement,  and  his  total  want  of  forethought, 
satisfied  them  at  once  tliat  he  was  not  adapted  to 
their  purpose.     "As  a  matter  of  sport;'  says  Henry 

we  made  him  show  us  the  method  in  which  he 
would  undertake  the  attack,  and  having  well  weighed 
his  movements,  his  words,  and  his  looks,  all  of 
ichich  made  us  laugh  heartily,  and  icere  exceeding  good 
pastime,^  v,e  determined  that,  although  brave  and 
fearless,  he  was  too  hot-headed  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  which  required  much  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion in  Its  execution."  Maurevel  was  of  soberer 
temperament ;  better  disciplined  in  the  rules  of  his 
art ;  more  expert  in  its  practice  ;  and  to  him  accord- 
ingly the  nefarious  commission  was  intrusted  f 

Ihe  king  was  still  engaged  at  tennis  when  he' 
received  the  announcement  of  the   attempt  upon 
the  admiral;  on  hearing  it,  he  dashed  his  racquet 
violently  to  the  ground,  and  retired  to  the  palace 
exclaiming,  "  Shall  I  never  have  any  rest !  Are  there 
always  to  be  new  troubles  !"    The  King  of  Navarre 

2  D 
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and  the  Prince  of  Conde  instantly  repaired  to  their 
wounded  friend,  whom  they  found  under  the  sur- 
geon's hands.  Turning  to  Le  Mou,  a  minister  be- 
longing to  the  service  of  the  late  Queen  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
manifestation  of  love  which  it  had  pleased  God  to 
grant,  by  suffering  him  to  be  thus  wounded  for  His 
name's  sake  ;  and  he  then  fervently  prayed  that  he 
might  never  forget  the  numerous  mercies  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  him.  An  immediate  amputation  of 
the  shattered  finger  was  considered  necessary,  and 
the  patient's  agony  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
hluntness  of  the  operator's  instruments.  Ambrose 
Pare,  the  king's  body-surgeon,  the  ablest  practitioner 
of  his  time,  and  an  avowed  and  sincere  Huguenot, 
was  obliged  to  open  and  close  his  scissors  thrice, 
before  the  joint  was  completely  severed  ;  yet,  during 
the  acute  pain  occasioned  by  this  protracted  torture, 
not  a  complaint  escaped  the  sufferer's  lips.  While 
his  left  arm  was  being  probed.  Merlin,  his  own  chap- 
lain, read  to  him  some  consolatory  passages  from 
Scripture  ;  and  Coligny,  ejaculating  in  return,  "  My 
God,  abandon  me  not  in  this  so  great  trouble,  nor 
let  Th)-  mercy  forsake  me  !"  whispered  to  one  of  the 
assistants  who  supported  the  bleeding  limb,  an  order 
that  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  should  be  given  to 
Merlin  for  distribution  among  the  poor  of  liis  con- 
gregation.* 

The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
having  discharged  this  first  duty,  returned  to  the 
palace ;  and  demanding  audience  of  Charles,  be- 
sought his  permission  for  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  retire  from  the  capital,  in  which  farther 
abode  was  manifestly  hazardous.  The  king  in  re- 
turn, protested  with  many  and  vehement  oaths,  as 
was  his  wont,  that  he  was  not  less  aggrieved  than 

*  De  Thou,  lii.  5,  where  he  states  that  he  had  often  heard  this 
account,  in  the  very  words  in  which  he  delivers  it  from  Pare  him? 
self. 
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themselv^es  by  the  late  murderous  outrage ;  that  he 
would  omit  no  means  in  his  power  to  discover  and  to 
punish  the  assassin,  his  employers,  and  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  so  as  to  give  ample  satis- 
faction to  Coligny  and  his  friends,  and  to  deter  their 
enemies  from  any  similar  violence  for  the  future.  In 
conclusion,  he  expressed  his  earnest  wish  that  they 
would  remain  in  Paris  to  witness  the  execution  of 
this  promise.  Catherine,  who  was  present,  added 
farther  protestations  of  sorrow;  affirmed  that  she  did 
notbelieve  the  king  himself  could  now  sleep  securely, 
even  in  the  Louvre  ;  that  he  might  be  poniarded  on 
that  very  day  in  her  own  arms  ;  and  that  there  was 
the  most  urgent  necessity  for  strict  search  after  the 
murderer.  For  that  purpose  it  was  ordered  that  the 
city  gates  should  be  closed,  and  vigilantly  guarded. 
It  was  indeed  no  small  part  of  the  royal  policy  to 
forbid  egress  at  this  moment.  With  the  princes, 
Charles  had  succeeded  ;  they  were  deceived  by  his 
feigned  interest  in  their  misfortune,  and  they  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  departure ;  but  there  were 
others  who  might  possess  greater  foresight,  against 
whose  retreat  it  was  not  less  necessary  to  provide. 
Scarcely  was  this  conversation  finished  before 
Charles  received  a  message  from  the  admiral,  en- 
treating that  he  would  honour  him  with  a  visit ;  for 
that  there  were  matters  touching  the  welfare  and 
dignity  of  the  crown  which  he  wished  to  conmnmi- 
cate  to  his  private  ear,  and  which  he  well  knew  no 
other  person  would  venture  to  deliver.  When  the 
friends  who  bore  the  request  to  the  king  had  quitted 
the  wounded  veteran's  couch,  the  Marechal  de  Cosse 
was  the  only  person,  excepting  the  medical  attend- 
ants, who  remained ;  and  Coligny,  regarding  him 
significantly,  inquired  if  he  remembered  a  caution 
which  he  had  given  him  but  a  few  hours  before.  "  If 
you  are  wise  you  will  be  wary."  The  w^ords,  says 
De  Thou,  \vere  not  under-jtoodby  all ;  and  they  were 
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perhaps  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  royal 
party. 

By  far  the  most  graphic  account  of  the  interview 
which  followed,  is  contained  in  a  document  which  we 
have  before  mentioned;  "A  narrative  of  the  causes 
and  motives  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,"  said  to  have 
been  dictated  by  Henry  III.  during  the  horrors  of  a 
sleepless  night  at  Cracow,  to  a  "  gentleman  of  honour 
and  of  quality  in  near  attendance  on  his  majesty's 
person."  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  we  should 
here  moot  the  question  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  that  discourse.  Even  if  we  were  certain  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Henry,  no  one  but  a  blind 
or  a  designing  partisan  would  cite  it  as  a  true  rep- 
resentation either  of  the  motives  or  the  facts  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew  itself.  It  must  be  received  alto- 
gether as  the  apology  of  the  great  criminal  by  whom 
it  was  delivered ;  as  a  defence  in  which,  if  the  par- 
ticulars are  not  positively  falsified,  they  are  no 
doubt  exhibited  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and 
tinged  with  the  least  sombre  colouring.  The  passage, 
however,  which  we  shall  quote,  relates  to  circum- 
stances which  Henry  could  have  little  interest  in 
falsifying;  although  more  minute  and  dramatic  than 
other  accounts,  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  unison  with 
them  ;  and  we  think  it  bears  strong  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  derived,  if  not  from  its  professed 
author,  at  least  from  one  who  had  either  witnessed 
the  interview,  or  had  obtained  intimate  knowledge 
of  it  from  an  actual  bystander. 

"  When  the  king,  after  dinner,  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  the  admiral,  the  queen  my  mother 
and  myself  determined  to  accompany  him.  We  found 
Coligny  in  bed,  sorely  wounded ;  and  after  we  had 
given  him  good  hopes  of  recovery,  urged  him  to  keep 
lip  his  spirits,  and  added  every  assurance  of  strict 
justice  being  executed  upon  the  assassin  and  his 
employers,  (to  all  which  he  answered  briefly,)  he 
expressed  a  wish  for  some  private  conversation  with 
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the  king.  The  king  accordingly  made  a  sign  for 
the  queen  my  mother  and  myself  to  give  place  ;  and 
we  stepped  back  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber. 
There  we  staid  during  this  secret  parley,  not  without 
great  misgiving  of  its  purport ;  and  yet  more  so  when 
we  observed  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  more  than 
two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  admiral's  faction,  who 
were  either  in  the  very  apartment,  in  one  adjoining, 
or  on  the  ground  floor.  Their  mien  was  gloomy, 
their  faces  and  gestures  were  full  of  discontent,  they 
whispered  frequently  to  each  other,  passing  and  re- 
passing continually  before  and  behind  us,  with  little 
tokens  of  becoming  respect ;  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  not  without  expressing  some  suspicion  that  we 
were  concerned  in  the  admiral's  injurj^  Be  this  as 
it  may,  such  was  our  belief;  although  perhaps  we 
examined  their  demeanour  somewhat  too  narrowly. 
We  were  in  truth  thunder-struck  and  terrified  at 
finding  ourselves  thus  enclosed ;  and  as  the  queen 
my  mother  has  since  oftentimes  told  me,  she  had 
never  before  been  in  any  place  which  occasioned 
her  more  fear,  and  which  she  quitted  more  to  her 
heart's  content.  These  apprehensions  made  us  in- 
terrupt the  admiral's  speech  to  the  king ;  and  the 
queen  my  mother  finding  a  plausible  excuse,  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  too  long  talking  might  be  hurtful 
to  the  weak  state  of  the  patient,  and  that  the  king 
had  better  postpone  the  remainder  of  the  conver- 
sation till  Coligny  had  recovered  greater  bodily 
strength.  The  king  seemed  much  vexed  at  this 
interference,  as  if  he  very  much  wished  to  hear 
whatever  more  the  admiral  had  to  say ;  but  unable 
to  combat  our  representation,  he  withdrew  with  us 
from  the  chamber.  The  queen  my  mother  then 
pressed  him  with  great  earnestness  to  repeat  the 
heads  of  his  late  conversation ;  but  for  a  long  time  he 
peremptorily  refused,  till  at  last,  overcome  by  impor- 
tunity, and  more  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  than  on  any 
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other  account,*  he  burst  out  in  a  quick  and  angry- 
tone  :  '  'Sdeath,  madam,  what  the  admiral  said  is 
true  enough ;  that  no  one  can  be  King  of  France 
unless  he  has  the  power  of  doing  good  or  ill  to  his 
subjects ;  and  that  this  power,  and  indeed  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  state,  has  slipped  out  of  my 
hands  into  yours ;  whose  control  and  superintend- 
ence I  shall  one  day  find  to  be  most  calamitous  to 
myself  and  to  my  kingdom.  All  this  he  bade  me 
observe  and  guard  against ;  and  as  One  of  my  best 
and  most  faithful  subjects  and  servants,  he  was 
anxious  thus  to  advise  me  before  his  death.  By  the 
God  that  made  me,  madam,  since  you  are  resolved 
upon  hearing  it,  this  is  what  the  admiral  said  to  me.'  " 
A  few  other  particulars  are  noticed  in  the  Me- 
moires  d'Estat,  and  the  writer  of  that  portion  to 
which  we  refer,  (whom  from  his  own  account  we 
suppose  to  be  the  Chaplain  Merlin,)  evidently  intends 
to  represent  himself  as  present  at  this  interview. 
The  king,  he  remarks,  in  the  first  instance  ordered 
all  Coligny's  domestics  to  quit  the  chamber;  retain- 
ing only  Teligny  and  his  lady,  and  "  that  person," 
(meaning  himself,)  "  who  escaped  the  massacre,  who 
assisted  the  admiral  at  the  time,  and  who  took  espe- 
cial note  of  all  that  was  said  and  done,  being  always 
close  to  his  person."  But  the  long  speeches  which 
he  begins  by  reporting,  are  too  elaborate  to  have 
been  either  delivered  under  the  circumstances  or 
remembered  afterward ;  and  it  is  to  minor  particu- 
lars that  we  attach  greater  credit.  Charles  and  the 
queen  mother,  he  says,  at  one  time  came  so  near 
the  admiral,  and  talked  together  in  so  low  a  tone, 
that  although  the  writer  was  close  to  the  bedside, 
he  overheard  no  more  than  Catherine's  last  words, 
"  Though  I  am  but  a  woman,  I  think  it  should  be 
looked  to  in  good  season."  The  Marechal  de  Retz, 
who  stood  apart  during  the  above  scene,  proposed  to 
Teligny  and  Cornaton,  and  urged  his  proposal  with 

*  Per  maniere  cTacquit 
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much  earnestness,  that  the  admiral  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  Louvre  as  a  protection  against  the 
menaced  violence  of  the  Parisian  rabble.  So  eagerly 
did  he  press  this  advice,  as  to  suggest  that  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Navarre  should  be 
prepared  for  his  reception;  and  that  the  princess 
herself  should  be  lodged  in  the  apartment  of  the 
bride  her  sister.  The  physicians,  however,  objected 
to  the  risk  of  moving  the  patient  so  soon  after  his 
hurt,  and  the  design  was  consequently  abandoned.* 
Before  Charles  left  the  room,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  bullet,  which  was  of  brass ;  and  he  par- 
ticularly inquired  whether  the  admiral  had  suffered 
much  pain  during  its  extraction,  and  from  the  ampu- 
tation of  his  finger.  The  handkerchief  of  Cornaton, 
who  showed  the  ball,  and  who  had  supported  Coligny 
during  the  operation,  was  still  covered  with  blood, 
and  the  king  observing  it,  asked  if  it  were  the  ad- 
miral's blood,  and  if  much  had  been  lost  by  him  1 
adding  that  he  had  never  seen  a  man  of  more  noble 
or  constant  spirit.  Allien  the  queen  looked  at  the 
bullet,  she  testified  cordial  pleasure  that  it  had  been 
extracted ;  for  that  when  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
shot  at  Orleans,  the  surgeons  had  assured  her  that 
even  if  the  ball  were  poisoned,  all  danger  was  at  an 
end  when  it  was  once  removed  from  the  wound. 
This  oblique  inquiry  was  adroit,  and  the  murderess 
must  have  been  disappointed  when  Cornaton  replied, 
that  they  had  not  been  so  easily  satisfied,  but  that 
they  had  already  given  the  admiral  a  medicated 
drink  as  an  antidote,  and  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  hazard. t 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  king  despatched 
circular  letters  to  his  several  provincial  governors, 
acquainting  them  with  the  untoward  event  of  the 
morning,  expressing  his  determination  to  punish  the 

*  Le  lecteur  peut  penser  oii  cela  tendoit,  mais  la  Providence  de  JHtu 
disposa  des  chases  autrement. — Mim.  d'Estat,  i.  202. 
+  Id.  ibid. 
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outrage  as  it  deserved,  if  the  assassin,  who  was  yet 
unknown,  could  be  discovered  ;  and  instructing  each 
magistrate  to  convey  assurances  both  to  CathoHcs 
and  Huguenots,  in  his  own  pecuhar  district,  that  it 
was  the  firm  intention  of  government  strictly  to  ob- 
serve the  last  edict  of  pacification,  and  most  severely 
to  chastise  any  one  who  should  contravene  its  pro- 
visions.* The  Huguenot  leaders  meantime  held  a 
conference,  and  there  were  not  a  few  among  them 
who  urged  immediate  retirement  from  Paris.  Some 
stated  that  when  on  the  late  marriage-day  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  his  train  withdrew  from  St.  Denis 
at  the  commencement  of  the  church  service,  certain 
priests  were  heard  to  say,  as  was  then  believed  in 
jest,  that  ere  long  all  of  them  would  be  forced  to 
attend  mass.  Others  affirmed  that  several  of  the 
chief  citizens  had  whispered  abroad  that  during  these 
nuptials  the  streets  were  more  likely  to  run  with 
blood  than  with  wine  ;  and  by  a  third  party,  a  direct 
warning  was  reported  to  have  been  given  by  Montluc, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  before  he  quitted  Paris  on  an 
embassy  in  which  he  was  at  that  time  engaged  con- 
cerning the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the 
crown  of  Poland.  The  good  bishop,  whose  tolerant 
principles  forbid  any  suspicion  that  he  was  informed 
of  the  bloody  design;  but  who  might,  in  some  degree, 
have  penetrated  it  from  the  tenor  of  his  diplomatic 
instructions,  urged  the  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucault 
by  no  means  to  confide  in  the  flattering  professions 
of  the  court ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  a  re- 
treat, and  to  persuade  all  those  whom  he  valued  to 
accompany  him.  The  rising  inclination  of  the  as- 
sembled Huguenots  to  embrace  this  prudent  counsel, 
although  strongly  supported  by  the  Vidame  de  Char- 
tres,  was  overruled  by  Teligny,  whose  generous 
spirit  felt  that  it  would  be  disloyal  to  doubt  the  faith 
which  had  been  pledged  by  their  sovereign. 

*  Le  Roy  a  Mandelot,  Gouverneur  de  Lyon,  Aug.  22, 1572.  Monumens 
inidits  de  I'Hist.  de  France,  p.  36.  Extracted  from  the  MSS.  du  fonds 
Lancelot^  39,     BiU.  du  Roy. 
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The  night  of  the  22d  passed  tranquilly.  On  the 
following-  morning  the  examination  of  the  servants, 
arrested  in  Villemur's  house,  was  renewed ;  and  some 
appearances  of  popular  irritation  having  been  ob- 
served, it  was  thought  discreet  that  the  king  should 
be  asked  to  post  a  few  sentinels  at  the  admiral's 
hotel.  Cornaton,  who  was  deputed  to  make  this 
request,  applied  for  six  archers  of  the  royal  guard ; 
he  was  answered  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  that  fifty 
should  be  sent,  and  that  they  should  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  J)e  Cosseins,  a  name  odious  to  the 
Huguenots,  from  his  avowed  personal  hatred  of  the 
admiral.  WTien  Cornaton  would  have  declined  the 
larger  number,  he  was  silenced  by  a  peremptory 
command  from  the  king,  who  added  that  there  was 
no  fitter  man  than  De  Cosseins  for  his  purpose.  Fear- 
fully must  the  few  but  pregnant  words  which  Thore, 
Montmorency's  brother,  whispered  to  Cornaton  as 
he  retired,  have  struck  upon  his  ear !  "  You  could 
not  be  under  the  protection  of  a  bitterer  enemy  !  " 
But  he  was  forced  to  reply  with  assumed  composure, 
"  Do  you  not  see  that  the  king's  order  is  positive  1 
We  must  rely  on  his  majesty's  good  will ;  but  you 
heard  the  answer  which  I  made  in  the  first  instance."* 

Reports  meantime  had  been  circulated  that  the 
suspicions  of  the  admiral's  friends  were  mainly  di- 
rected against  the  Guises,  whom  they  threatened 
with  violence.  The  Dukes  of  Guise  and  of  Aumale 
accordingly  presented  themselves  before  the  king, 
signifying  that  they  perceived  their  longer  abode  at 
court  was  displeasing,  and  that,  with  the  royal  per- 
mission, they  would  withdraw.  Charles,  afl'ecting 
indignation,  replied  in  a  bitter  tone,  that  they  might 
go  wherever  they  pleased,  and  that  if  the  charges 
against  them  were  verified,  they  should  not  be  long 
in  hearing  from  him.  About  noon,  therefore,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  retinue,  they  rode  publicly  to 
the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

*  Mc7?ioircs  d'Estaf,  i.  201. 
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their  departure  from  Paris  ;  but  not  one  foot  did  they 
set  without  the  city  in  reahty. 

The  instructions  ^iven  to  De  Cosseins  enjoined 
him  to  prohibit  any  Cathohc  from  entering  the  ad- 
miral's house ;  if  no  secret  orders  were  added,  he 
exceeded  his  commission  by  turning  away  two  Hu- 
guenot agents,  and  a  valet  who  brought  Teligny's 
cuirass  for  the  service  of  his  master.  Under  the 
pretext  of  affording  yet  greater  security  to  Coligny, 
all  Cathohcs  were  ordered  by  proclamation  to  quit 
their  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace ; 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  Huguenot  gentle- 
men, whose  numbers  had  been  previously  ascertained 
and  registered,  and  who  were  invited  to  repair  from 
whatever  other  quarters  of  the  city  they  tenanted, 
and  to  gather  round  the  admiral's  hotel  as  a  nucleus. 
The  King  of  Navarre  was  advised  at  the  same  time 
to  strengthen  himself  by  assembling  within  his  apart- 
ments, for  the  ensuing  night,  all  the  persons  most 
attached  to  his  service  ;  a  counsel  which  he  accepted 
as  an  especial  token  of  interest  in  his  behalf.  But 
in  the  more  keenly  sighted,  who  had  before  cherished 
suspicion,  this  movement  inspired  additional  appre- 
hensions of  peril ;  and  the  Yidame  de  Chartres  once 
more  vehemently  pressed  his  friends  to  quit  Paris  in 
a  body,  and  to  convey  the  admiral  with  them  to  some 
place  of  greater  security.  The  proposal  was  again 
rejected  by  Teligny,  who  found  support  from  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  (.'onde  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  discussion  was  immedi- 
ately reported  by  a  spy  to  the  secret  council  at  that 
moment  sitting  at  the  Louvre. 

The  evening  of  the  !23d  of  August  was  closing 
when  the  surgeons  pronounced  tlie  admiral  to  be  free 
from  all  inniiediate  danger,  and  expressed  confident 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  Numerous  friends,  overjoyed 
by  this  unexpected  rt^port,  volunteered  to  pass  the 
night  in  his  house,  hut  their  services  were  declined 
by  Teligny  as  ncedler;3.     He  himself  retired  to  his 
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own  lodgings.  Five  Swiss  halberdiers,  in  the  King 
of  Navarre's  service,  patrolled  the  admiral's  court- 
yard ;  his  chaplain  Blerlin,  the  surgeon  Pare,  Cor- 
naton,  Labomie,  Yolet,  and  five  or  six  inferior  at- 
tendants, slept  or  watched  in  his  chamber  ;  and  the 
detachment  of  ro^Ml  arcliers,  under  De  Cosseins, 
blockaded  all  the  approaches  to  his  residence,  when 
the  bell  of  midnight  proclaimed  the  commencement 
of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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